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ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE 


Stationer to the Reader. 


He Author of theſe 

| Es$a ys having 
beard, that ſince 
the firſt publiſhing of them, 
as well as before, ſeveral 
Books that in the great Li- 
cenſe of Printing have come 
forth without Names, were 
either by miſtake , or other- 
wiſe, given out to be his; be 
has upon this Edition given 
me 


Advertiſement, 


me leave to ſet bis Name to 
this, and at, the ſame time to 
give this publick Aſſurance, 
[ bat ſince the firſt Printing 
his OBSERVATIONS pon 
the United Provinces , no- 
thing of bis has been publiſh- 
ed beſides theſe Papery, nor . 
ſhall be at any time bertafter, 
without his' Name. 
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A SURY EN of the Conſtitutions 
and Intereſts of the Evens x, 


SWEDEN, DENMARK, SPAIN, 
HorranD, France, and 
FLANDERS; with ther Rela- 
tin to ENGLAND 1 the lear 
1671. and then given to one of 
His Majeſty s Principal Secretaries 
of State, upon the ending of my 
Embaſjie at the: HaGus. 


HE Decay and difloln- 

tion of Civil, as well as 

Natural Bodies, pro- 

ceeding uſually from 

outward blows and Ac- 

cidents, as well as inward Diſtempers 
or Infirmities , it ſeems equally nc- 
ceſlary for any Government .to know 
and refle& upon, the Conſtitations, 
Forces, and Conjunttures . among 
B their 
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their Neighbouring States, as well as 
the Factions, Humours, and Intereſts 
of their own Subjects : For all Pow- 
er 1s but comparative 3 nor can any 
Kingdom take a juſt Meaſure of its 
Satety by 1ts own Riches or Strength 
at home, without caſting up at the 
ſame time what Invaſions may be. fear- 
ed, and what Defences expected from 
Enemics or Allies abroad. 

"Tis certain, That ſo advantage- 
ous a Situation as that of His Maje- 
ſty's Dominions in theſe I{lands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, makes 
any foreign Conſideration Iefs 1m- 
portant to us, than to any other 
Nation 5 Becauſe the Numbers: .and 
Native Courage of our Men , with 
the Strength of our Shipping , have 
ſo many Ages paſt (and ſhll, for 
ought we yet know ) made us a 
Match for the greateſt of our Neigh- 
bours at Land ; and an Over-match 
for the firongeſt of them at Sea : 
whereas whoever hurts us without 
our own Arms, mult be able to ma- 
ſter us in both thefe Elements. Yet 
in regard there are the Names of 
icycral Conqueſts remaining ſtill np- 
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on Record ( though all of them the 


- meer Effefts of our own Divitions 


or Invitations) 3 when Trade 15 grown 
the Deſign of all Nations in on 
that are poſleſt of any Maritime Prco- 
vinces, as being the only unexhau- 
ſted Mine, and out of whoſe Trea- 
ſares all Greatneſs at Sea naturally 
ariſes : When in ſtead of a King of 
France furrounded and bearded by 
Dukes of Britany and Burginndy,, as 
well as our own Pollcſlions in Nor- 
mandy and Guienne 3 inſtead of a 
Count of Flavders or Holland, who 
ſerved for no more, than hke the 
ſmaller Weights to make the Balance 
ſometimes a little even in the greater 
Scales of the Engliſh, French , and 
(German Powers; We now behold in 
France the greateſt Land-forces that 
perhaps have ever bcen known under 
the Command of any Chrittian Prince 
And in the Qrited Provinces, the 
greateſt numbers both of Ships and 
Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
under any Sate in the World ; and 
which have hitherto been only awed 
by the ſtrength of our Oak, the Art 
of our Ship-wrights, ag chiefly by the 
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invincible hearts of cur Seamen. When 
the proſpect of theſe two Powers brings 
us to conlider, thar any firm conjun- 
tion of them, enher by Corifederacy, 
or the Submiſlion of Holand , will 
prove the neareſt approach that was 
ever made to our ruine and ſervitude: 
It may perhaps import us in this Calm 
we enjoy, to hearken a little more than 
we have done ct late, to the Storms 
that are now raifing abroad, and by 
' the beſt Perſpeftives we can find, to 
diſcover from what Coaſt they break, 
what courſe they are like to hold, how 
much we can lie in their danger, and 
whether the ſhelter expected from us 
by our Neighbours , will be only a 
ſtrain of Generoſity and Humanity, or 
the beſt Proviſion we can make hereat- 
ter for our own Safety. 

Thoſe Countries in whoſe A&ons 
or intereſts we have at any time con- 
cerned our ſclves, have been the Em- 
pire, France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Low-Countries, 1n the two ſe- 
vera} Bodics uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the Names cf Flanders and Holland. 
For with Poland we have never gone 
further than our good Wiſhes towards 

| their 
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their Deferice againſt the 7xrk 3 Nor 
with Italy, than the Offices of Cere- 
mony, or Intereſt of Traftick 5 unleſs 
ſometimes ſome ſhort Negotiation that 
ſerved the preſent Turn to ſtop the 
aſpiring Growth of either the French 
or Spaniſh Greatneſs, 1n thoſe as well 
as nearer Parts. 


"HE Forcign Intereſts of the 
| Empire are the Detence of the 
Eaſtern Parts againſt the Turk, and 
the preſervation of the Weſtern Cir- 
cles againſt the growth of France. 
The Domeſtick are the limited Con- 
ſtitution of the Imperial Power, and 
the Balance of the ſeveral Free 
Princes and States of the Empire 
among themſelves. The two laſt 
have raiſed no Duſt ſince the Peace 
oft Munſter 5 which ſeems chiefly oc- 
calioned by the Swed?'s coming in to 
be a Member of the Empire, upon 
the Share then yielded to him in 
Pomerania and Bremen. Thele give 
him an immediate entrance into the 
Heart of Germany, where the Native 
Poverty of his own Country makes 


him conſidered as (till upon the Wing, 
B 3 and 
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and ready to ſtoop at the firſt Quarry 
he can meet with upon any Diviſions 
in the Empire 3 fo as there ſeems a ge- 
neral Retolution not to furniſh him 
with ſuch Occaſions. Their Defence 
againſt the Txrk will be provided and 
purſued by Common Inclinations and 
Forces, unlels thole Princes of the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the ſame 
time be buſted in fome nearer danger 
trom France. But in the Grand Vi- 
fier be ſo great a Man as he is reputed 
in Politicks, as well as Arms, he wall 
never conſent by an Invaſion of Hun- 
gary, to make way for the advance of 
the French Progreſs into the Empire, 
which a Conqueſt of the Low-Conn- 
tries would make eafte and obvious : 
And ſo great accethons (with others 
that would he fair and open in the 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the Mediterra- 
nean ) would make France a formi- 
dable Power to the Txrk himſelf, and 
greater than I ſuppoſe he defires to ſee 
any in Chriſtendom. So that it ſeems 
not improbable, that the preſent Peace 
between the Emperonr and the Turk , 
may Jaſt longer than 1s generally 
calculated by the Fears or m—_ 
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of thoſe who are moſt concerned in 
It. 

In the preſervation of the Weſtern 
Circles (eſpecially that of Burgundy 
and the Rhize) againſt the Progreſs 
of the French Greatneſs , the Diſpo- 
fitions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
Members of the Empire, ſeem mach 
more divided. The Emperour himſelf 
is firm in reſolving 1t, becauſe he has 
nothing to fear {0 much as the Power 
and Ambition of Fraxce, in regard of 
their Common Pretenſtons to Spair, 
after the young King's Death, and a 
Jealoufie of the Empire it ſelf after 
a farther courſe of Succeſs : But he 
will be faint in any execntion of ſuch 
a Counſel, unleſs ſpirited by the una- 
nimous Decrees of a General Dyet; 
from his own Diſpoſitions, which are 
thought rather Generous and Juſt, than 
Ambitious and Enterprizing z fromthe 


. Influence of the Jeſuits in that Court, 


who are obſerved to grow generally 
French, as they were Spaniſh 1n the laſt 
Age 3 from the fear of the Turks, who 
are (ti]] like a Cloud that hangs over 
his Head 3 And from a jealouſie of 
Sweden joining abſolutely with France, 
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which might ſhare a great part of the 
Empire berween them. 

The Elector of Saxony would fall 
intirely into the intereſts of the Em- 
peronr 1n this point, as a Prince that 
15 a true: German , loves the Liberty 
of the Empire; forlees, that if it 
{honld fall into the French Hands, 
all the Princes would grow little 
Companions to what - they are, or 
return to be the ſeveral Officers of 
his Court ; as they were in the un- 
limited Greatneſs of ſome Ancient 
Emperours. Beſides, his diſtance from 
France , though it does not inſtru 
him to think wiſer than other Prin- 
ces, yet it helps him to ſpeak bold. 
lier what he thinks upon theſe Con- 
junctures. 

The EleQor of Brandenburgh and 
Landtgrave of Heſſe, and at leaſt two 
of the Dukes ot Lanenburet, are in 


their Diſpoſitions and Judgrments up- - 


on the ſame Intereſts: But will be 
mfluenced and awed by Sweden, whoſe 
ill Talent will be ſtill ſuſpefted to 
Brandenburgh, upon the Difterences in 
Pruſſua ; and to Lunenburgh, upon the 
jate Diſappointment at Bremen. 
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The EleQors of Mertz and Triers 
have the ſame Inclinations 3 but ly- 
ing at the mercy of France, in fo 
near and ſo imperions a Neighbour- 
hood , they will take no Meaſures 
wherein they may not ſee their own 
Safety provided for, as well as that 
of the Empire 5 Wherein no Prince 
has greater Repntation of Prudence 
and Caution , than the Biſhop of 
Ments, 

The Elector Palatine, either upon 
Remainders of the ancient Leagues 
with France, or Quarrels with 'the 
Houſe of Anſtria, has been thought 
inclined to the French : But as a wiſe 
Prince, will be found generally in the 
trae intereſts of the Empire as far as 
the Seat of his Country will give him 
leave which in a War will be fo mnch 
expoſed. 

The Eleftor of Bavaria has been 
eſteemed wholly in the French Inte- 
reſts fince the Treaty of Munſter ; 
but by what Ties or Motives, tas not 
fallen under my obſervation, 1n regard 
of the diſtance of his Country , and 
ſmall Commerce ont of the Limits of 
the Empire. 


The 
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The EleQor of Coler is a Perſon of 
much natural Goodneſs and Candour, 
but of Age and Infirmities, and whom 
Devotion and Chymiſtry have ſhared 
between them, and in a manner remo- 
ved from the Afﬀairs of his State ; 
which have been long and entirely 
devolved upon the Biſhop of Straſ- 
burgh ; a Man buſie, and always 1n 
motion or intrigue : But for the relt, 
whether upon future Ambition, or 
preſent Advantages, eſteemed to be 
perfectly in the French Intereſts 3 fo 
as Whatever uſe can be made by 
France of that Elefor's Name or 
Country , may be reckoned upon as 
wholly at the devotion of that 
Crown, 

The Duke of Nieuburgh is in his 
Perſon and Meen, rather like an Italian 
than a German ; and ſhould be fo in 
his Diſpoſition, by playing the Game 
of an Galies Prince 3 in declaring no 
Partialities, provoking no Enemies, 
and hving more retired than the other 
Princes of his Country 3 Having ne- 
ver ſhewed any ambition, but for the 
Crown of Poland, which Delign helpt 
toinſpire him with great Compliance 

towards 
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towards all his Neighbours, and other 
Princes , who were able to do him 
good or il] Offices in that Point, But 
the failing of it, was thought to have 
ſomething diſobliged him trom Fraxce 
(upon whoſe Aſſiſtance he reckoned ) 
and has ſunk him in a Debt, which he 
will hardly recover. 

The Biſhop of Myurſter is made 
only conſiderable by his Situation, 
which lies the fitteſt of all others, 
to invade Holland: And by the Dil- 
poſitions of this Man , which are un- 
quiet, and ambitious ro raiſe a Name 
in the World : An old implacable 
Hatred to the Dutch, upon their In- 
telligence with his chief Town of 
Munſter : Their Uſurpation ( as he 
pretends) of Borkloe, and ſome other 
{mall Places in his Country : Their 
Protef&tion of the Counteſs of Ber- 
them ; and the Hopes of ſharing Over- 
ſel or Friezland, if ever their Spoils 
come to be divided, make him a cer- 
tain Friend to what Prince ſoever is 
Enemy to them, and will furniſh him 
with Men or Money enough to appear 
in the Head of an Army againſt 
them, 


The 
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The general Intereſt that the ſeveral 
Princes of the Empire have with us, 15 
grounded wholly upon the eſteem of 
His Majeſty's Power, and the Venera- 
tion of His Name 3 which 1s ſo great 
amengſt them, that moſt of them are 
reſolved in the preſent Conjuncture of 
Afﬀeairs in ns, to underſtand 
perfectly His Language, before they 
{ſpeak their own. 


of 6. E Government of Sweden 1s 
” elteemed ſteady and wile, as 
their People warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſcls is made 
in a Senate conſiſting of Forty Coun- 
ccllors, who are generally the greateſt 
Men of the Kingdom, in Office, Eſtates, 
or Abilities ; and who have moſt of 
them been Commanders in the German 
Wars, or areſoin the pretent Militia 
which makes their Counſels generally 
Warlike and Ambitions, though ſome- 
thing tempered by the Minority of 
their King. This has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 
rather to make advantages by the Name 
and Reputation of their Alliances, than 
by the appearance of their Arms. _ 
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if their King grow a Man, and of Mar- 
tial Thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
ſo great a Father, we may fee great 
A&tons and Revolutions grow again 
out of this Northern Climate. For 
the Names of Goth and Vandal, and 
their famous Succefles both in Poland 
and Germany this laſt Age, inſpire them 
with great Thoughts 3 and the Bodies 
and Courages of their common Men, 
as well as the Pradence and Condu& 
of their great Officers, ſeem to have 
| framed them for great Undertakings. 
Beſides, their application of late years 
to Trade,has much increasd their Ship- 
ping and Seamen (which they fonnd 
to be their weak-fide in their laſt At- 
tempts). All theſe may in time make 
way for their great defign, which is, 
the Dominion of the Baltick Sea by 
the Conqueſt of Denmark. This was 
about the Year 59, wreſted out of 
their Hands by the Dutch Afliſtances, 
and- can hardly efcape them , if ever 
that Common-wealth thould be bro- 
ken. And if they arrive once at this 
Point, there will grow a Power 1n that 
rough Climate, which both at Land 
and Sea may equal moſt others that 


are 
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are now in Chriſtendom ; by being 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong 
and valiant Men, as well as of all 
the Naval Stores that furniſh the 
World. 

They have a nearer proſpect upon 
the City of Bremer ; by the addition 
whereof to the Biſhoprick already in 
their poſſeſſion , they deſign to lay 
a great Foundation both of Trade 
and Strength 1n the nearer Parts of 
Germany. 

Their next Intereſt ſeems to be a 
long knocking War in the Empire, or 
the Low-Conntries ; which will make 
them courted by all, till they think 
fit to declare; And then will bring 
them roa ſhare in the Game : And 
thoſe often go away with the grea- 
teſt, who bring 1n leaſt when the Stake 
begins. The Neglects of Fraxce (ince 
the Peace of Munſter, and the late 
Courtſhip of Spazr , ſeem to have left 
them open for the faireſt Offer from 
either of thoſe Crowns : But rather 
inclined to Spain, which has ſtill the 
ſureſt Fonds of Treaſure (if they could 
fall into good Method or Direction) 
and to whom they are more _— 
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than to France, which has out-grown 
almoſt all meaſures with their neigh- 
bours. They have a' peek to Holand 
ſomething in ſhew, but more at heart ; 
as lying croſs to their three deſigns 
the Dominion of the Baltick, their 
Acquiſition of Breen, and a War in 
the upper or lower Germany. And 
they are ſo wile a: State as to be found 
commonly in their Intereſt z which 
for theſe reaſons, 1s either an abſolute 
breaking 3 or a great weakening of 
that Common-wealth. Beſides, they 
eſteemed themſelves at leaſt negle&ed 
by them in the late Negotiation of 
the Tripple Alliance, wherein they 
expected conſtant Subfidies in the time 
of Peace, from Spain and Holland, to 
engage them in the defence of all thoſe 
Provinces againſt the threatning power 
of France. 

An old friendſhip to our Nation, 
and Altiance, proceeding from a long 
conjunction of Intereſts, beſides the 
neceſlity of keeping well with one of 
the greateſt Maritime Powers , will 
( as may be conjectured ) perſwade 
them to follow His Majeſty's meaſures 
the cloſeſt and furtheſt of any State in 
Europe 
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Evxrope. This gave them the firſt De- 
ſign of entring into the Tripple Al- 
lance : And into the Commerce. with 
Spain in the Year 68, And their Re- 
folution of keeping pace with Hy 
Majeſty in both theſe Points, as well 
as the Confequences of them : Which 
they will do, unleſs the preſent Scene 
ſhonld wholly change, and open new 
Cctinſels and Intereſts not yet thought 
of in the World. 


H E Kingdom of Denmark ſeems 

: lels confiderable than. their 
Neighbour - Crown, from a fainter 
Spirit which appears of Jate in their 
People, and in their Government it 
ſelf; as well as a great inequality of 
number in their Forces both at Sea 
and Land : For the laſt Change of 
their Government , from Elective to 
Hereditary; has made it ſeem hither- 
to of leſs force, and unfitter for Altion 
abroad. As all great Changes brought 
about by Force or Addreſs in an old 
Conſtitution - of Government (rooted 
in the Hearts and Cuſtoms of the Peo- 
ple) though they may 1n time prove 
an cncreaſe of ſtrength and cons 
nel; 
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neſs ( when fallen. into Method, and 
grown ealie by Uſe ); Yet for many 
years they muſt needs weaken it, by 
the diviſions and diſtractions of mens 
minds, and diſcontents of their hu- 
moursz and fo turn the Counſels up- 
on Defigns within, defilting from any 
without z And advantages upon Ene- 
mies, maſt give way to thoſe upon 
Subjegs. $0 as the breaking down an 
old frame of Government, and ere&t- 
ing a new,ſeems like the cutting down 
an old Oak (becauſe the fruit decays, 


! and the branches grow thin), and 


planting a young one in the room, 


Tis true the Son or Grandſon (if it 
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eaſie People, and m Nobles grown 


proſpers) may enjoy the ſhade and the 
maſte 3 but the Planter, beſides the 
leaſure of Imagination, has no other 
nefit to recompenſe the pains of 
Setting and Digging, the care of Wa- 
tering and pruning, the fears of every 
Storm and every Drought : and it is 
well, if he eſcapes a blow from the 
fall of the old Tree, or its Boughs, as 
they are lopt off, | 
The change in Denmark was the 
ſafer, by having to deal. with a ſoft, 


to 
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to have ſmall power or intereſt amongſt 
them, and of whom many were gained 
by the Crown: ' Befides that Yothing 
ſeemed to concern Property in the 
change of Succefiive tor  Eledtive. 
And the example of all Chriſtian 
Crowns (beſides that of Poland) made 
way for it: and yet it 15 certain 
that Denmark has continued-ever fince 
weak and unſpirited, bent only/upon 
ſafety, and enjoying the Revenues of 
the Sound ( which are the chief be- 
longing to that Crown). Soas their ? 
great Intereſt is their defence againſt | 
Sweden ;, And for' the reſt, -a general 
Peace, by which Trafhique encreafing 
they may come in for a ſhare, and ſee 
their Cuſtoms grow in the Sowrdand & 
Norway. They reckon'd chiefly upon F 
their ſupport from Holland, till ſeeing 
them fall into clofer meaſures with Us 
and Sweden, upon the Tripple * Alli- 
ance, They have tacked ſome points 
nearer France; and the rather, becauſe 
of the unkindneſs grown in the laſt 
Dutch War, between uns and them. 
Yet they have it at heart, that Hol- 
land has ever uſed them infolently, 
if not ſcornfully, in the whole — 
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of their Treaties and Alliances, as well 
as the Differences between them about 
the Payments of the Sound; and will 
be ever ready and reſolute in the de- 
fence of Hamborough, whenever the 
Danes (hall have Strength and Heart 
enough to attaque-1t 3 which ſeems 
the chief Ambition they have left 
them abroad, OUT 


HE Crown of Spair was in all 

[ Philip the Second's time lookt 
upon as both the Terror and 'De- 
fence of Chriſtezdom 3 No Monarchy 
having ever graſped at ſo great an 
Empire there; and at the ſame time 
purſued an open War againſt fo great 
a Power as the .Twrks, This Great- 
neſs:was grown ap by the Union of 
the Houſes of Caftike. and Arragon, of 
that of Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
with that of Naplezand Szcily 5, By the 
Accetiſion:or Conqueſt of Portugal; By 
that of the Indies. (when their: Mines 
bled freſh, as they did many years at- 
tertheir firſt opening) 3 By the num» 
ber of brave Troops and Leaders, 
which were raiſed and made-by the 
various and continual Wars of Charles 
C 2 the 


{ 20 
the Fifth 5 But chiefly by the uninter- 
rupted Succeſiion of Three great Prin- 
ces, Ferdinand , Charles and Philip ;, 
Which can never fail of raifing a (mall 
Kingdom to a great, no more than the 
contrary of bringing down a great one 
to a ſmall, But whoever meaſures the 
Crown of Spaiv now, by the Scale of 
that Age, may fanfie a Man of Four- 
ſcore by a Picture drawn of him at 
Thipty 3 'Tis like a: great old Tree, 
which has loſt iss Branches and Leaves, 
Ez trunco non froudibus efficit umbram. 
Thaygh no Man knows, whether out 
of this old Root a Sucker may not 
ſpring, that with 'a little ſhelter at 
feſt, and good Seaſons, may in: time 
prove a-mighty Tree : for there (oems 
ſgllto remain Stength and Sap in the 
Root to furniſh a fair growth, ASA 
not 4n proportion to.the firſt. Theſe 
decays bave beenoecafioned by ſolong 
a War with Hollayd (ſupported by 
all: the. Neighbours, who envied or 
feared the Greatnefs of Spaiz) 3 By the 
exhauſting in 4 great degree of their 
Indian Mines 3 By that of their Na- 
tives 40 furniſh the Indiaz Conquelts, 
and ſecure all their Provinces a br 
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[ 21 } | 
Iraly and Flanders ; But moſt of all, 
by two Succeſhons ( which we ma 
at leaſt call, of una@tve Princes, an 
the want of any great Miniſtry to re- 
pair either them, or the Minority of 
this King, in which they ended. Un- 
leſs this Crown out-grow its prefent 
Weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit rifing 
up at the [Head of the Monarchy, who 
ſhall digeſt their Connſels, reform the 
vaſt and impertinent Profuſtons' of 
their Treaſures, by ſappreſting all un- 
neceſiary Penſions and Expences, and 
reſtore the Vigour of their Nation by 
Martial Defigns and Examples 3 We 
may reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
lie wholly in the Preſervation and 
Defence of Flanders from France, of 
Sicily from the Tizrks, and of their 
Þzdies from Us. That of Sicily ſeems 
more remote, becauſe both Hungary 
and Poland is a nearer Game for the 
Turk, and will not ſo generally a- 
larm or unite the Chriſttan Princes, 
as the Invaſion of Sicily, wherein 
France as well as Italy is fo near con- 
cerned, The jealoufic of their [dies 
has been much nearer them ſince our 
poſleflion of Jamaica; And akes at 
C3 heart 
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heart npon every Fit which the de- 
ſperate Sallies of our Privateers there 
bring upon them. But they hope ta 
make fair Weather in thoſe Seas, by 
opening to us ſome Advantages of 
Trade there, and by a Conjunction of 
Intereſts in Ewrope, which they think 
the Greatneſs of France makes as ne- 
celiary to us, as to them. 

Their Quarrel to France by a courſe 
of almoſt continual Wars ever ſince 
Charles the Fifth's time, by the late 
Pretenſions to Flanders, ſet on Foot 
by France fince the death of their laſt 
King, and purſued by the late Invaſion 
(which the Spaniards pretend to have 
been againſt all Faith, as well as Right) 
ſeems to be grown wholly incurable, 
though diflembled by the ſenſe of 
their own weakneſs,which makes them 
rather willing to deceive themſelves 
with a Peace that they know muſt 
fail them, than break out into a War 
they fear mutt ruine them, without 
the Athiſtance of their Neighbours. 
And this they hope ſome breach of 
the Peace at Aix on the French (ide, 
or other Accidents, may at one time 
©r other engage tor them. And thougt 
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as they ſtand ſingle, their preſent In- 
tereſt 1s but bare Defence, and wear- 
ing out their King's Minority without 
further Loſſes ; yet a greater Intereſt, 
and far more at heart, 18 a War with 
France 1n Conjunction with the Trip- 
ple Alliance, or at leaſt with Us and 
Holland, For though the Peace holds 
yet while France continues fo great 
Forces and deſigns on Foot, the Pre- 
ſervation of Hlanders will coſt Spain 
200 #2. pounds a year, beſides the Re- 
venues of the Country. And what 
1s left them in thoſe Provinces, remains 
ſo lockt and interwoven with the laſt 
French Conqueſts, that upon the firſt 
breach of a War, it is all indangered ; 
and indeed cannot be any ways fecu- 
red, but by a ſtrong Diverſion, which 
may imploy the greateſt part of ihe 
French Forces in ſome other Places, 
Theſe Regards and that of being hard- 
ly uſed (as they conceive) by Us 
and Holland, in the Peace of Aix, 
which forced them to quit ſo much 
of their Country to France, and of 
their Money to Sweden , have raiſed 
upa Party 1n their Counci], that would 
make and ſecure the beſt Peace they 
C 4 can 
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can with France by a Ceſlion of Flar- 
ders to that Crown in exchange for 
other Provinces towards Spair, and 
of {ome other Pretenſions. But this 
will not be carried in a Minority of 
their King ; at leaſt without greater 
tears of a Paden Invaſion from France, 
and greater Deſpairs of help from Us. 
Becauſe whenever they quit Flanders, 
they muſt be content to ſhut them- 
ſelves up within their Mountains, and 
ſignifie nothing more in the affairs of 
Exrope. Nor could they perhaps long 
be ſafe either in Spain or Htaly, if 
they were there to ſuſtain all the 
Forces of France, without the great 
Diverſion they have always made by 
Flanders; ont of which, whenever they 
are Maſters of the Field, they march 
in four or five days up into the very 
Ile of France, 

To compaſs theſe two Intereſts ei- 
ther of Defence or a War in Contc- 
deracy, they would fain engage Swe- 
den 5 but will endanger this Aim, by 
the fear of venturing their Money be- 
fore the Game begins, They reckon 
themſelves ſure of Holand as far as 
their Defence, but know, they will 

never 
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never be brought to begin a War with 
France, And the old Rancours be- 
tween Spartard and Dntch , are not 
yet enough worn out of the Diſpoſi- 
tions of the People or the Govern- 
ments, to make room for ſuch an ab- 
ſolute Turn. Their great hope 1s in 
England,where their Inclination carries 
them as well as their Intereſt. Beſides, 
they think our old as well as freſh 
Quarrels with Fraxce, and the Pon 
of their preſent growth, will temper 
us for their turn at one time or other, 
ſo that their Meaſures will ever be fair 
with us; But no more towar ds pre- 
ſerving their Peace, becauſe they think 
our Intereſt as well as our Treaties 
will be enough to engage us ſo far, 
without other Motives. Though to 
heed a War againſt France, wherein 
both Swede and Holland would (as 
they think) follow our Paces: There 
| 15 no Advantage which the Crown cf 
Spain could make us in Trade, nor 
Money they could ſpare from their 
own Neceſlities (in the ſhare of the 
Quarrel) which they would not wil- 
lingly furniſh us and truſt to the Events 


of a War how uncertain ſocver. 
THE 
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HE State of Holand, i point 

both of Riches and Strength, is 

the moſt prodigions growth that has 
been ſeen in the World; if we reckon 
it from their Peace with Spain ; be- 


fore which time, though their Forces | 


were great both at Land and Sea, yet 
they were kept zdcown by too violent 
exerciſe; And that Government could 
not be ſaid to ſtand upon its own 
Legs, leaning always on their Neigh- 
bours, who were willing to ſupport 
them againſt Spaiz, and feared nothing 
from a State ſo narrow in compals of 
Land, and fo weak in Native Subjects, 
that the Strength of their Armies has 
ever been made up of foreign Troops, 
But fince that time, what with the 
benefit of their Situation , and Orders 
of their Government, the Conduct 
of their Miniſters (driving on {teddy 
and Publick Intereſt), the Art, In- 
duſtry, and Parſimony of their Peo- 
ple 3 All conſpiring to drive almoſt 
the Trade of the whole World into 
their Circle, (while their Neighbours 
were taken up either in Civil or For- 


reign Wars.) They have grown ſo 
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conſiderable in the World , that for 
many years they have treated upon an 
nal Foot with all the great Princes 
of Europe, and concluded no Nego- 

tiation without advantage : And 1 
the laſt War with Us and Munſter, 
were able at the ſame time to bring 
above a hundred Men of War to Sea, 
and maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand Men at Land. Beſides the Eſta. 
bliſhment or Conqueſts of their Com- 
panies in the Eaſt-Indies, have in a 
manner erefed another ſubordinate 
Commonwealth in thoſe Parts; Where 
upon occaſion they have armed five 
and forty Men of War, and thirty 
thouſand Land-Men, by the modeſteſt 
Computations. Yet the Frame of this 
State (as of moſt great Machines made 
for reſt and not for motion) 1s abſo- 
lutely incapable of making any conſi- 
derableEnlargements or Conqueſts up- 
on their Neighbours :Which is evident 
to all that know their Conſtitutions ; 
But needs no other Argument beſides 
their want of Native Subjects to ma- 
nage any ſuch Attempts 3 What Men 
they can ſpare, being drawn ſo wholly 
Into their Trade, and their Eaſt. Irdies, 
| | that 
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that they cannot ſomuch as furniſh 
a Colony for Surinam, proportioned 
to the Safety and Plantation of that 
Place : And no Nation ever made and 


held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms. *! 
So that the Wounds and fears they can * 
give their Neighbours,confiſts in point * 


of Trade 3 In Injuries or Infolencies at * 


Sea 3 In falling with great weight 1n- 
to a Balance with other Princes ; In 
protecting their Rebels or Fugitives; 
And in an arrogant way of treating 
with other Princes and States 3 a qua- 
lity natural to Men bred in popular 
Governments,and derived of late years 
from the great Succeſſes of theirs un- 
der the preſent Miniſtry. 

It may be laid (I believe) for a 
Maxim, That no wile State will ever 
begin a War, unleſs it be upon de- 
ſigns of Conqueſts, or neceſſity of 
Defence ; For all other ,Wars ſerve 
only to exhauſt Forces and Treaſure, 
and end in untoward Peace, patcht 
np out of weakneſs or wearineſs of 
the parties : therefore the Hollan- 
ders, unleſs invaded either at home or 
in Flanders (which they eſteem now 
theſame cafe, if it comes from France) 

can 
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can have no Intereſt to offer at a 
War 5 But find their greateſt in con- 
tinuing- their courſe of Trafftick un- 


interrupted , and enjoying the Ad- 


vantages which in that Point their 
Induſtry and Addrefs will gain them 
from all their Neighbours. And for 
theſe ends they will endeavour to 
ſerve the Peace now in being, 
and bandy by Leagues and Negott- 
ations againſt any trom whom they 
{ ſhall fear a Breach of it. 
* They will ever ſeck to preſerve 
' themſelves by an Alliance with Erg- 
land againſt France, and by that of 
: France againſt Exgland, as they did 
* formerly by both againſt Spair. And 
> they will fall into all Conjundtures 
| which may ſerve to balance in ſome 
meaſure the two lefler Crowns of Swe- 
den and Denmark, as well as the great- 
er of France and Spain. But becauſe 
they believe that good Arms are as 
neceflary to keep Peace as to make 
War 3 They will always be Great in 
their Preparations of that kind, eſpe- 
cially at Sea 3 By which they may, in 
all caſes,'advance or ſecure their trade, 
and upon a War with France, make 


up 
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up that way the weakneſs of their | 


Land-forces , which a long. Ruſt of 


Peace, and a ſwarm of Otfhcers pre- | 


ferred by the Myiſtrates in favour 


of their Relations, has brought to be ? 
very diſproportioned in Force to what | 


they are in Number. They eſteem 
themſelves ſecure from Spain and their 
German Neighbours (upon what has 
been ſaid of the preſent Condition of 
thoſe Princes): And from Us, not 
ſo mach upon our late Treaties with 


them, as upon what they take to be_ 


the common Intereſt, which they think 
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a Nation can never run over, and be- | 


heve is the oppoſing any further Pro- 


greſs of the French Greatneſs. Their | 
only danger they apprehend, is from | 


France, and that not immediately to F 


themſelves, but to Flanders 3 where 
any Flame would ſoon ſcorch them, 


and conſume them, if not quenched ' 


in time, But in regard of the weak- 
neſs of Spain, the flow Motions of 
the Empire the different Paces among 
the Princes of it, and the diſtance of 


Sweden ; They eſteem the. Peace of ' 


Chriſtendom to depend wholly upon 
His Majeſty, as well as the Satety of 


lan- 
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Flanders, in caſe of a War. For they 
think France will be dared,and never 
take wing, while they ſee ſuch a Na- 
val Power as ours and the Dutch ho- 
vering about all their Coaſts; And fo 
many other Princes ready to fall in, 
whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
by the ſame jealouſtes or dangers. And 
if they ſhould open a War, they fore- 
ſee” the Conſumption which France 
muſt fall into by the ſtop of their Wine, 
Salts, and other Commodities (now 
in a manner wholly taken off by our 
two- Nations) : And the Head - that 
may be made againſt their Forces in 
the Field it ſelf, by a Body of Exgliſh - 
Infantry (fo much renowned abroad.) 
So-as though their firſt Intereſt be to 
continue the Peace, while it may be 
done with any fatety 3 yet when that 
fails, 'their next is to open a War in 
favour of Spair, and conjunction with 
us. - And the greateſt they have in 
the world, is to preſerve and increaſe 
their Alliance with us 3 Which will 
make them tollow our meaſures abſo- 
lately infall the preſent Conjunttures, 


THE 
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H E Crown of Frezce, conſider- 
ed in the extent of Country, 
in the number of People, in the riches 
of Commodities, in the Revenues of 
the King, the greatne(s of the Land- 
Forces now on Foot, and the growth 
of thoſe at Sea ( within theſe two 
years paſt), the number and brayery 
of thejr Officers, the condut@ of their 
Miniſters , and chiefly in the Genius 
of their preſent King ; a Prince of 
great aſpiring thoughts, unweearied 
application to whatever is 17 purſyit, 
ſeyere in the jnſtjtution and preſerva- 
tion of Order and Diſcipline 5 In the 
main a Manager of his Treaſure, and 
yet bountiful from his own matigns, 
where-ever he intends the marks of Fa- 
vonr,and dilcerns particular Meritz To 
this in the flower of his Age, at the 
Head of all his Armies, and hitherto 
unfoiled in any of us attempts, either 
at home or aþroad : I ſay conſidered 
in all rheſe circumſtances, France may 
appear to be deſigned. for greater At- 
chjevements and Empires, than haye 
been ſeen in Chriſtendom fince that of 
Charlemaign, 
The 


[33 ) 


The preſent Greatneſs cf this Crown 
may be chiefly derived from the For- 
tune it has had of two great Miniſters 
(Richlien and Mazarine ) ſucceeding 
one another,between two great Kings, 
Henry the Fourth and this preſent 
Prince ſo as during the courſe of one 
unadtive Life, and of a long Minority, 
that Crown gained a great deal of 
Ground both at home and abroad, in- 
ſtead of loſing it z Which is the Com- 
mon Fate of Kingdoms, upon thoſe 
Occaſions. 

The latter greatneſs of this Crown 
began in the time of Lewis the Ele- 
venth, by the Spoils of the Houſe of 
Burgundy, and the Diviſions of the 
Princes, which gave that King the 
heart of attempting to bring the Go- 
vernment -( as he call'd it) Hors de 
Page 3 being before controuled by 
their Princes, and reſtrained by their 
States 3 and in point of Revenue, kept 
within the bounds of the King's De- 
meſnes, and the Subjects voluntary 
Contributions, 

- 'Tis not here neceſſary.to obſerve, 
| by what difficulties and dangers to the 

Crown, this Deſign of Lewis was _ 
| * acd 
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ſued by many ſucceeding King, like a 
great Stone forced up a Hill, andwp- 
on every {lacking of either ſtrength or 
care, rolling a great way back,often to 
the very bottom of the Hill,and ſome- 
times with the deſtruction of thoſe 
that forced it on, till the time of Car- 
dinal Richliex. It was in this great Mi- 
niſter moſt to be admired, that findin 
the Regency ſhaken by the Factions 
ſo many great ones within, and awed 
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by the terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs © 


without 3 he durſt reſolve to look 
them both in the face, and begin a 
War, by the courſe of which for fo 
many years (being purſued by Maza- 
rine till the year 60), the Crown of 


France, grew to be powerfully armed ; | 


The Peaſants were accuſtomed to Pay- 
ments (which could have ſeemed ne- 


ceſlary only by a War, andwhich none 


bat a ſucceſsful] one could have helpt to 
digeſt) and grew heartleſs as they grew 
poor. The Princes were ſometimes ſa- 
tished with Commands of the Army, 
ſometimes mortified and fuppreft by 
the abſoluteneſs or adreſſes of the mi- 
niſtry ; The moſt boiling Blood of the 


Nobility and Gentry waslet out ind | 


long 
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long a War, or waſted with Age and 
Exerciſe : At laſt it ended at the P3- 
renees in a Peace, and a Match ſo ad- 
vantageous to France, as the Reputa- 
tion of them contributed much to the 
Authority of. the young King, who 
bred up in the Councils, and ſerved 
by the tried Inſtruments of the former 
Miniſtry 3 But moſt of all advantaged 
by his own Perſonal Qualities, fit to 
make him obeyed, grew abſolute Ma- 
ſter of the Fa&ions of the great Men, 
as well as the Purſes of his People. In 
the beginning of his Minority, the two 
Diſputes with the Pope about the Out- 
rage of the Corſe, and with the King of 
Spain, about the Encounter at Londoy, 
between the Conrt D'ſtrades, and the 
Baron de Batteville, (Emballadors from 
thoſe Crowns), both carried ſo high, 
and both ended fo honourably, and to 
the very will of France, were enough 
togive a young Prince the humour and 
appetite of trying yet further what 
there was could oppole him. The In- 
vaſion and eafie Succeſs in Flandersted 
tas'Glory,and increas'd the Reputaticn 
of his Power; Till this Career was in- 
terrupted by the Peace at firſt,then the 
D 2 Alli- 


[35 ] 
Alliances between usand HoZard,and 
afterwards the Peace at Aix, and the 
Tripple Alliance (contracted purpoſe- 
ly to ſecure it); ſince which time the 
Counſcls of that Court have turned 
wholly from Action to Negotiation; of 
which no man can yet ſee the Succeſs, 
nor judge whether it may not be more 
proſperous to them, than that of their 
Arms. 

[f there were any certain heighth 
where the Flights of Power and Ambi- 
tion nſe to end, one might imagine, 
that the Intereſt of France were but 
to conſerve its preſent Greatneſs, ſo 
feared by its Neighbours, and ſo glori- 
ous in the World : But beſides that the 
motions and delires of humane minds 
are endlels,it may perhaps be neceflary 
tor France (trom reſpe&s within) to 
have fome War or other in purſuit a- 
broad, which may amuſe the Nation, 
and keep them from reflecting npon 
their Condition at hore, hard and un- 
ealie tO all but ſuch as are in charge,or 
in pay from the Court. I do not ſay mi- 
ſerable (the term uſually given it) be- 
cauſe no Condition is fo, but to him 
hat eſtcems it ſo3 and ifa m_ of 
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France thinks of no more , than his 
coarſe Bread and his Onions, his Can- 
xas Clothes and Wooden Shooes ; la- 
bours contentedly on Working-days, 
and dances or plays merrily'on Holy- 
days: He may for ought I know, live 
as well as a Boor of Ho//ard, whois &i- 
ther weary of his very Eaſe, or whoſe 
cares of growing ſtill richer and richer, 
waſte his Life in Toils at Land, or Dan- 
ers at Sea 3 and perhaps fool him fo 
ar, as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
kind 1n his Riches, than t'other in his 

Poverty. + | 
But to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
which are ill mingled with Diſcourſes 
of Intereſt: The Common People of 
France are as little conſiderable in the 
Government, as the Children 3 ſo that 
the Nobles and the Soldiers may in 
a manner be eſteemed the Nation z 
Whoſe intereſt and Hopes -arry them 
all to War : And whatever is the gene- 
ral humour and'bent of a Nation,ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a State, 
which can hardly-hifcarry in the pur- 
ſuit of it. Beſides, the perſonal Diſpoſi- 
tions of the King, Ativeand Aſpiring, 
and many Circumſtances in theGoverns» 
D 3 ment 
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meant (fitter for Perſons of that Court, 
than Strangers to pretend the know - 
ledge of ) 3 The continual increaſe of 
ther Forces 1n time of Peace, and their 
freſh Invation of Lorz4ir,are enough to 
perſwade moſt Men, that the defign 
of this Crown is a War, whenever they 
can open it with a proſpe&t of ſac- 
ceeding to purpolez For their Coun- 
{els arc too wile to ventnre much upon 
the hopes of Iittle gains. What the 
aims of Fraxce are in this kind, I will 
not pretend to judge by. common fears 
or the Schemes of men too ingenioutly 
Politique : nor perhaps: carl -any one 
tell any more than a Man that leaps in- 
to, the Watex -1n {irength and vigour, 
and with pleature, can fay how far he 
will {wim 5 which will bes till he is 
ſtopt by currents or accidenrs,or grows 
weary, Or has a mind to do ſomething 
clic, Ore may judge,that if France will 
begina War,it would benaturally up- 
on Flquders, unleſs diſcouraged: by 
the ſame, Alliances .which - prevailed 
with them to end the/laſt 5 fo as the 
Flain;prefent Intereſt of Frarce, is one 
way, or: other to break the confidence 


ar the force gf that Tripple Alliance; 
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which alone ſeems to bound their 
Proſpect, which way ſoever they look : 
And if once laid open, they have the 
World and their fortunes before them; 
which 1s enough for a Crown that 
has ſo much Force, and fo much Con- 
dud to manage them. Having little 
hopesof breaking this on the Dutch 
fide, and knowing the Swede will fol- 
low our Meaſures in it, we may be 
ſure of all Addrefs, and all the Court- 
ſhip that can any way be infuſed. And 
in ſhort, all ſorts of Endeavours and 
Applications that can be nſed, to break 
in on ours. Which ſeems to be the 
preſent Game of that Crown, and that 
they will begin no other till they ſee 
an end of this. 


Landers cannot be conſidered di- 
| ſtin& from Spain in the Govern- 
ment, but- may in the Inclinations of 
the People, which muſt ever have a 
great influence upon it. They: are 
the belt Subjects in the World, but 
may have-:ſome reaſon to be weary of 
being the Theater of almoſt perpetual 
Wars. and where thoſe two mighty 
Crowny have tought ſo many Battles, 
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and ſeem to have ſtill ſo many more to ? 
fight, it the Neighbour-atliſtance sfall 
in to balance their Powers, now ſo un- © 
equally matched. Fhercfore the In- 
terclt of the Inhabitants of thoſe Spa- 
iſh Provinces ſeems to be, either that 
the preſent Peace {hould be kept invio- 
late by the Strength and Reputation of 
the preſent Alliances 5 Or <lſe, that a 
War when it opens ſhould have a ſud- 
den itlues Which might be expected, 
cither from the French Conqueſt, or a 
Fropoſition of Exchange. - They are 
naturally averſe trom the French Go- 
vernment, as they are inclined tothe 
S$>ariſh 5; but have to little kindneſs for 
the Hollanders,or eſteem of their Land- 
torces, that they hardly either hope or 
care to be ſaved by their Afliſtances. 
So as the Reputation of His Majeſty's 
Prote&tion and Alliance, 1s all that can 
inſpire them with the hopes of alaſt- 
ing Peace, or the Courage to defend 
thcmiclves by a War. 


Rom the Survey of all theſe ſeve- 
ralIntereſts, and Forces, aud Dil- 
poſitions that compoſe the preſent State 
of all our Neighbours, wu may be na» 
Re turally 
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 turally and unqueſtionably concluded, 


That a continuance of the preſent mea- 
ſares, the opening of new ones, or an 
abſolute Revolution of all , depends 
wholly upon thoſe His Majeſty ſhall 
take 6r purſue in this great Conjun- 
&ure, wherein he ſeems to be general- 
ly allowed for the fole Arbiter of the 
Afﬀairs of Chriſtendom. 


U R Intereſt abroad muſt lie in 
one of theſe Points. 

Either to preſerve our preſent Alli- 
ances, and thereby the Peace of Chri- 

endom as 1t now ſtands, 

Or to encourage France to an Inva- 
fion of Holland, with aſſurance of our © 
Neutrality. TH 04 Lat Te 

Or elſe to join with France upon the 
Advantages they can offer us, for' the 
Ruine of the Dutch, + 

Upon the firſt is to be conſidered} 
Whether witha longer Peace,the Pow- 
er of France and Holland, with ſo great 
Revenues, and ſuch Application as is 
ſeen 1n their Governments; will not 
increaſe every Year out of proportion 
to what ours will dos The'Revenues 
of France, arifing originally from the 

Veng 
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vent of their Native Commodities ; 
and thoſe, of Holland growing wholly 
out of Trade,and that out of Peace. 
Upon the ſecond, Whether France 
will ever reſolve upon the Invaſion of 
Holland, or Holand upon its own re- 
folate Detence, without our ſhare in 
the Warzwhich would otherwiſe leave 
us to enjoy the Trade of the World, 
and thereby to grow vaſtly both in 
Strength and Treaſures, whilſt both 
theſe Powers were breaking one ano- 
ther. Or, whether the jealauſie of ſuch 
a Deſign in Us, would not induce 
France, and Holland , either before a 
War, or ſoon after it begins, to cloſe 
upon ſome Meaſures between them to 
our diſadvantage, as We and Holland 
did after the laſt War, to the gjſad- 
vantage of France. + | 
Upon the laſt, whether by the Ruine 
of. Holland, we can reap as great ad- 
vantages as France ( though perbaps 
greater were necellary to make ſome 
equality n.our Powers). And to gain 
a fair proſpect of this, it muſt be con- 
Gdered, whether Hg#er:d npon its fall 
would grow an on tothe French 
arto Us; or live under the Prince of 
| Orange 
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Orange 2s a ſovereign Prince, with our 
ſupport or proteQion. 'W hether Frexce 
would be content with 'exher of theſe 
laſt 3 or to fee us-grow abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Sea, by the fall or ſubjeRi- 
on of Holland, any more than by thar 
ConjunCction and Alliance. Whether 
we could be;able to defend the Mari- 
time Provinces, either in our own fub- 
jeftion, or inthat ofthe Prince, whit 
Fravce remamed pofleft of all the Out- 
works of thar State which are their 
Intand Provinces, their Towns in Bra- 
bart. and rarer Whether 
we could on the other: fide hinder the 
acceſſion of Holland to France,either as 
Subjeds in a Maritime Province (with 
great Privileges and Immunities for 
continuance and encouragement of 
Trade) or as an inferiour and depen- 
dant Ally under their proteGion. Whe.. 
ther in either of theſe Caſes, our Go- 
vernment would have credit enough in 
Holland to invite their. Shipping and 
Traders to come over and ſettle in 
England, and ſoleave thoſe Provinces 
deſtitute of both, Whether it be poſ- 
ſible to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 


of Holland, or upon the Conqueſt of 


thoſe 
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thoſe Countries by France 3 For us to 
preſerve our Peace or good Inteligence 
with that King; Or upon a War to de- 
fend our ſelves, either by our own 
Forces, or the Alliances of our Neigh- 
bours. 


But though theſe Arguments may 
deſerve the moſt ſerious Deliberations 
of Miniſters at home 3 yet I know they 
lie out' of the compaſs of my Duty, 
and are improper for the Repreſenta- 
tions of a man, the courſe of whoſe 
Employments and. Thoughts for fo 
long a'time has lain wholly abroad. 
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ES S A VT 


UPON THE 
ORIGINAL and NATURE 
O F 


GOV ER NMENT. 


Written in the Tear 1672. 


H E Nature of Man 
ſeems to be the ſame 
in all Times and Pla- 
ces, but varied like their 
Statures, Complexions, 

and Features, by the force and in- 

uence of the ſeveral Climates where 
they are born and bred 3 which pro- 
duce in them by a different mixture 
of the Humours and Operation of 
the Air, a different and unequal 
Courſe 
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Courſe of Imaginations and Paſſions, 
and conſequently of Diſcourſes and 
Actions. 

Theſe Differences incline Men to 
ſeveral Cuſtoms, Educations, Opini- 
ons , and Laws; which Form and 
Govern the ſeveral Nations of the 
World , where they are not inter- 
rupted by the violence of ſome Force 
from without, or ſome FaGtion with- 
in , which like a great Blow, or a 
great Diſeaſe, may cither change or 
deſtroy the very Frame of a Body ; 
though if it lives to recover Strength 
and Vigour, jt commonly returns in 
time to its natural Conſtitution , or 
ſomething near it. | 

(I ſpeak not of thoſe Changes and 
Revolutions of State, of Inſtitutions of 
Government that are made by the 
more immediate and evident Opera- 
on of Divine Will and Providence, 
being the Themes of Divines, and not 
of Common Men 3 and the Subjects 
of our Faith, not of Reaſon). 

This may be the cauſe that the ſame 
Conntries have generally in all times 
been uſed to Forms of Government 
much of a fort > The ſame Nature ever 

x CcOnti- 
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continuing under the ſame Climate, 
and _ returns into its old Chan- 
nel, though ſometimes led out of it by 
r{waficns, and ſometimes beaten out 

y force. 

Thus the more Northern, and more 
Southern Nations (Extremes as they 
fay ſtill agreeing) have ever lived un- 
der fingle and Arbitrary Domimions 3 
as all the Regions of Tartary and 
M»#ſcovy on the one fide, and of Africk 
and Irdia on the other. While thoſe 
under the more temperate Climates, 
eſpecially in Exrope, have ever been 
uſed to more moderate Governments, 
running anciently much into Common- 
wealths, and of later ages into Prin- 
cipalities bounded by laws, which dif- 
ferleſs in Nature than in Name. 

For though the old diſtinftions run 
otherwiſe,there ſeem tobe but two ge- 
neral kinds of Government in the 
world ; the one exerciſed according 
to the Arbitrary commands and Will 
of ſome ſingle Perſon ; and the other 
according to certain Orders or Laws 
introduced by agreement or cuſtom, 
and not to be changed without the 
conſent of many. _ 

at 
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But under each of theſe may fall 
many more particular kinds, than can 
be reduced to the common heads of 
Government received in the Schools. 
For thoſe of the firſt ſort,differ accord- 
ing to the Diſpoſitions and Humours 

him that Rules, and of them that 
Obey : as Fevers do according to the 
temper of the perſons, and accidents of 
the ſeaſons, And thoſe of the other 
ſort differ according to the quality or 
number of the ———_ upon whom is 
devolved the authority of making, or 
power of executing Laws. | 

Nor will any Man, that underſtands 
the State of Poland, and the United 
Provinces, be well able to range them 
under any particular Names of Go- 
vernment that have been yet inven- 
ted. 

The great Scenes of attion, and Sub- 
jets of Ancient Story, Greece, 1taly, 
and Scicily, were all divided into ſmall 
Comtmon-wealths, till (wallowed up 
and made Provinces by that mighty 
one of Rome, together with Spain, 
Ganl, and Germany. Theſe were be- 
fore compoſed of in any ſmall:Govern- 
ments, among Which the Cities were 
gene- 


we 
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zenerally under Common: wealths,and 
the countries under ſeveral Princes : 
who were Generals in their wars, but in 
peace lived withcut Armies or Guards, 
or any inſtruments of arbitrary Power: 
And were only chief of their Councils, 
and of thoſe Aſſemblies by whoſe con- 
ſultations, and authority, the great af- 
fairs and actions among them were re- 
ſolved and enterprized. 

Through all theſe Regions ſome of 


' the ſmaller States, but chicfly thoſe of 


the Cities, fell often under Tyrannies : 
Which ſpring naturally out of Popular 
Governments. While the meancr ſort 
of the people oppreſt, or il! protected 


* by the richer, and greater, give them- 
| ſelves up to the condut of ſome one 


|} Man in chief credit among them ; and 


{abmit all to his will and diſcretion : 


| cither running eaſily from one extream 


to another, or contented to ſee thoſe 
they hated and feared betore, now 1n 


$ equal condition with themſelves : Or 


becauſe a multitude is incapable of 
framing Orders, though capable of 


4 conſerving them : Or that every Man 
| comes to find by cxperience, that con- 


fuſion and popular tumults have worſe 
cfieas 
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effet upon common fafety than the 
rankeſt Tyranny. For it 1s eafter to 
pleaſe the humour, and either appeaſe 
or reſiſt the fury of one ſingle man than Þ 
of a multitude. And taking, each of F 
them in their extreams, the rage of a Þ 
Tyrant may be like that of fire,which | 
conſumes what it reaches but by de- | 
grees, and devouring one Houſe after 
another 3 whereas the rage of People ! 
is like that of the Sea, which once | 
breaking bounds, overflows a Coun. |. 
try with that ſuddenneſs and violence, © 
as leaves no hopes either of flying or 
reſiſting, till with the change of Tides 
or Winds it returns of it felt. | 

The force and variety of accidents | 
3s ſo great, that it will not perhaps}: 
bear reaſoning, or enquiry how it} 
comes about.,that ſingle Arbitrary do- | 
minion ſeems to have been natural to 3 
Aſia and Africk, and the other ſort F 
to Europe. For though Carthage was 
indeed a Commonwealthin Africk,and 
Macedon a Kingdom in Emrope 3 yet 
the firſt was not Native of that Soy] 
(being a Colony of the Tyrians, as 
there were ſome other ſmall ones of 
the Gre:ians ypon the ſame _— 

an 
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and the King of Macedox governed 
by Laws, and the Conſent as well 
as Councils of the Nobles. Not like 
the Kings of Perſia, by Humour and 
Will ; as appears by the event of their 
Quarrel, while ſo tew Subjects con- 
quered ſo many Slaves. 

Yet one Reaſon may be, That $S3- 
cily, Greece, and Italy, ( which were 
the Regions of Commom:-wealths) 
were planted thick with rich and 

opulous Cities ( occaſioned by their 

ing ſo far encompaſſed with the 
Sea ). And the Vein of all rich Ci- 
ties ever enclines to that kind of 
Government. Whether it be that 
where many grow rich, many grow 
to Power, A, are harder to be ſub- 
zeced : Or where Men grow to great 
Poſleſſtons, they grow more intent 
upon Safety, and therefore deſire to 


| be governed by Laws and Magiſtrates 


of their own choice, fearing all Armed 
and Arbitrary Power : Or that the 
{mall compaſs of Cities makes the eaſe 
and convenience of Aflemblies and 
Councils : Or that Converſation ſhar- 
pens Mens Wits, and makes too many 


Reaſoners in matters of Government, 
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The contrary of all this happens in 
Countries thin inhabited, and eſpeci- 
ally in vaſt Campania's, ſuch as are ex- 
tended through 4/aand Africk, where 
there are few Citics beſides what grow 
by the Reſidence of the Kings or their 
Governours. The People are poorer, 
and havivg httle to loſe, havelittle to 
care for, and are leſs expoſed to the de- 
ſigns of Power or Violence. The atlem- | 
bling of Perſons deputed from People 
at great diſtances one from another, 1s 
trouble to them that are ſent, and 
charge tothem that ſend, And where 
Ambition and Avarice have made no 
entrance, the deſire of leifnre 1s much 
more natural , than of buſineſs and 
care: befides, Men converling all their 
lives with the Woods and the Fields, 
and the Herds more than with one a- 
nother, come to know as little as they 
dcelirez ulc thar Senſes a great deal 
more than their Acaſons; examine not 
the nature or the tenure of Power and 
Anrhority 3 find only they are fit to 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to go- 
vern. And to come to ſubmit to the 
will of h1m they toundhin Power,as they 
do io. the will of Reaven, and con- 
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ſider all changes of Conditions that 


' happen to-them under good or bad 


Princes, like good or 11 Seafons that 
happen in the Weather and the Air. 

It may be ſaid turther, That 1n the 
more intemperate Climates, the Spirits 
either exhal'd by Heat,or comprels'd by 
Cold, are rendred faint and iJuggiſh ; 
and by that reaſon the Men grow ta- 
mer, and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
more temperate Regions the Spirits are 
ſtronger, and more aCtive, whereby 
Men become bolder in the defence or 
recovery of their Liberues. 

But all Government 1s a reſtraint up- 
on Liberty 3 And under all, the Do- 
minion is equally abſolute, where it 15 
in the laſt retort. 

So that when Men ſeem to contend 
for Liberty, it is indeed but for the 
change of thoſe that rule, or for the 
Forms of Government they have tor- 
merly been uſedto ; and (being grown 
weary of the preſent) now begin to 
regret 3 though when they enjoyed 
them it was not without ſome preſſure 
and complaint. Nor can it be in the 
Other cate, that when vaſt numbers of 
Men ſubmit their Lives and Fortunes 

E 3 abſolutely 
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abſolutely to the Will of one, it ſhould, 
be want of Heart, bitt maſt be force 
of Cuſtom,or Opinion, the true ground 
and foundation of all Goyernment, 
and that which ſubje&s Power to 
Anthority. For Power ariſing from 
Srength, 3s always in thoſ that are go- 
verned, who are many : But Authority 
ariſing from Opinion, is in thoſe that go- 
vern, who are few, 

This diſtinCtion 1s plain in the Forms Þ 
of the old Roman State, where Laws | 
were made, and Reſolutions taken, 4u- ® 
thoritatc Senatus, and Fnſſu populi. The | 
Senate were Authors of all Counſels 
in the Statez and what was by them 
conſulted and agreed, was propoſed 
to the People: By whom it was en- 
acted, or commanded, becauſe in them 
was the Power to make it be obeyed. 
But the great opinion which the Peo- 

le had at firſt of the Perſons of the 
Aro. afterwards of their Fami- 
lies (which were called Patricians ) 
gained eafie aſſent to what was thus 
propoſed z the Authority of the Per- 
fons adding great weight ta the Rea- 
fon of the things. And this went fo 
far, that though the choice of all Ma- 
IT | giſtrates 
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giſtrates was wholly in the People,yet 
tor a leng courſe of years they choſe 
none but Patriciars into the great Of- 
fices of State, either Civil or Military. 
But when the People began to loſe the 
general opinion they had of the Pa- 
iricians, Or at leaſt ſo far as to believe 
ſome among themſelves were as able, 
and fitas theſe, to adviſe the State, and 
lead their Armies : They then pre- 
tended to ſhare with the Senate in the 
Magiſtracy, and bring in Plebeiars to 
the Offices of chiefeſt Power and Dig- 
nity. And hereupon began thoſe Se- 
ditions which ſo long diſtempered,and 
at length ruined that State. 


Uthority ariſes from the opinion 
of Wiſdom, goodneſs, and Va- 

lour in the Perſons who poſlels it. 
Wiſdom, as that which makes Men 
jadge what are the beſt Ends,and what 
the beſt! Means to attain them; and 
givesaMan advantage among the weak 
and the ignorant 3 as ſight among the 
blind, which is that of Counſel and Di- 
rection : This gives Authority to Age 
among the younger, till theſe be- 
gin at certain years ta change their 
E 4 opinion 
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opinion of the old, and of them- 
ſelves. This gives it more abſolute 
to a Pilot at Sea, whom all the Pal- 
ſengers ſuffer to ſteer them as he 
pleafes. 

Goodneſs, is that which makes 
Men preterr their Duty and their Pro- 
miſe, before their | Paſſions, or their | 
Intereſt; and is properly the object of ' 
Truſt : In our Language, it goes ra- 
ther by the name of Honeſty 3 though ' 
what we call an Honeſt Man, the Ro- | 
mans called a Good Man : and _— : 
in their Language, as well as in French, | 
rather Genes a Compoſition of thoſe 
Qualities which generally acquire Ho- 
nour and eſteem to thoſe who poſleſs 
them. 

Valour, as it gives Awe, and pro- 
miſes Protection to thoſe who want 
either Heart or ſtrength to defend 
themſelves : This makes the Autho- 
tity of Men among Women ; and that 
ofa Maſter-Buck in a numerous Herd, 
though perhaps not ſtrong enough 
for any two of them 3 bur the. im- 
preſſion of fingle Fear holds when 
they are all together, by the ignorance 
of Uniting. | 
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 Eloquence, as it paſles for a mark 
f Wit 


{dom 3 Beauty of Goodneſs,and 
Nobility of Valour ( which was its 
Original) have likewiſe ever ſome ef- 
fe& upon the opinion of the People 3 
but a very great one when they are 
really joyned with the Qualities they 


| promiſe or reſemble. 


There 1s yet another Source from 
which uſually ſprings greater Authori- 
ty than from all the reſt 5 which is the 
opinion of Divine Favour, or defig- 
nation of the Perſons or of the Races 
that Govern. This made the Kings 
among the Heathens ever derive 
themſelves, or their Anceſtors, from 
ſome God 3 paſling thereby for Heroes, 
that is,Perſons iſſued from the mixture 
of Divine and Human Race, and of a 
middle nature between Gods and Men: 
others joined the Mitre tothe Crown, 
and thereby the Reverence of Divine, 
to the Reſpect of Civil Power. 

This made the Cal:zphs of Perſia and 
Egypt, and the great Emperours of 
Arabia, derive themſelves by ſeveral 
Branches from their great Prophet Ma- 
homet : The Tncas 1n Pern trom the 
Sun : And the Ottoman Race to be _ 

re 
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red among the Turks, as deſigned by 
Heaven for perpetual Empire. And: 
the ſacring of the Kings of France (as 
Loyſel ſays) is the ſign of their Sove- 
reign Prieſthood, as well as Kingdom 3 


and in the Right thereof they are ca- 
pable of holding all vacant Benefices 
of the Church. 

Piety, as It 1s ongat a way to the 
Favour of God ; and Fortune, as it 
looks like the Effet either of that, or 
at leaſt of Prudence and Courage, be- 
get Authority. As likewiſe ſplendor 
of living in great Palaces, with nume- 
rous Attendance, much Obſervance, 


and rich Habits differing from com-- 


mon Men : Both as it ſeems to be the 
Reward of thoſe Vertues already na- 
med, or the effect of Fortune ; or asit 

is a Mark of being obeyed by many. 
From all theſe Authority ariſes, but is 
by nothing ſo much ſtrengthened and 
confirmed as by Cuſtom. For no Man 
ealily diſtruſts the Perſons, or diſputes 
the things which he and all Men that 
he knows of, have been always bred 
to obſerve and believe; or if he 


| dees,he will hardly hope or venture to 


introduce Opinions wherein he knaws 
none 
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none or few of his mind, and thinks 


all others will defend thoſe already 


received : ſo as no man nor party can 
offer at the change of a government 
eſtabliſht, withoat firſt gaining new 
Authority by the (teps already traced 
out; and in fome degree debafing the 
old, by appearance or impreſſions of 
contrary qualities m thoſe who before 
enjoyed it. This induces a general 
change of opinion concerning the per- 
ſon or party like to be obeyed or fol- 
lowed by the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of the people: according to which, the 
power or weakneſs of each is to be mea- 
fared. So as in effe& all Governmene 
may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong or 
weak as the general opinion of theſe 
qualities in thoſe that Govern, is ſeen 
to leffen or mcreaſe. 

And power muſt be allowed to fol- 
low Anthority i all Civil Bodies; as 
in natnra], the Motions of the Body 
follow thoſe of the Mind ; great num- 
bers ever aCting and purſumy what 
the few (whom they traſt) begin or 
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Rom this Principle, and from the 
diſcovery of ſome natural Autho« 
rity, may perhaps be deduced a truer 
original of all Governments among 
men, than from any Contradts : though 
theſe be given us by the great Writers 
concerning, Politicks and Laws. Some 
of them lay for their foundation, That 
Men are ſociable Creatures, and natu- 
rally diſpoſed to live in Numbers and 
Troops together. Others, that they 
are naturally creatures of prey, and in 
a ſtate of War one upon another ; ſo 
as to avoid confuſion 1n the firſt caſe, 
and violence in the other, they found 
outthe neceſſity of agreeing upon ſome 
Orders and Rules,by which every man 
gives up his common Right for ſome 
particular poſſeſſion, and his power to 
hurt and ſpoil others for the privilege 
of -not being hurt or ſpoiled himſelf. 
And the aFreeracnt upon ſuch Orders, 
by mutual contra&, with the conſent 
to execute them, by common ſtrength 
and endeavours, They make to be the 

riſe of all civil Governments, 
I know not whether they conſider 
what it isthat makes ſome creatures ſo- 
cable, 
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ciable, and others live and range more 
alone, or in ſmaller Companies 3 but I 
ſuppoſe thoſe Creatures whoſe natural 
and neceflary Food is calie and plenti- 
ful, as Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits (the 
common Product of the Earth ) are 
the ſociable Creatures, becauſe where- 
ever they go, they uſually find what 
they want, and enough for them all, 
without induſtry or contention. And 
thoſe live more alone, whoſe Food(and 
therefore prey) 1s upon other ſenſitive 
Creatures, and ſonot attained without 
purſuit and violence, and ſeldom in 
ſuch quantities at once, as to ſatisfy 
the hunger of great numbers together. 
Yet this does not hold ſo far, but that 
Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a Car- 
rion lies, and Wolves m herds to run 
down a Deer. Nay, they feed quietly 
together whilethere is enough for them 
all : Quarrel only when it begins to 
fail 3 and when 'tis ended, they ſcatter 
to ſeek out new encounters. BEcfides, 
thoſe called ſociable, quarrel in hunger 
and in luſt, as well as the others; and 
the Bull and the Ram appear then as 
much in Fury and War, as the Lyon 


and the Bear. So that if Mankind muſt 
be 


[. 62 ] 
be ranged to one of theſe ſorts, I know 
not well to which it will be : and con- 
fidering the great differences of cy- 
ſtoms and diGofrions in ſeveral men, 
and even in the ſame Men at ſeveral 
times, I very much doubt they muſt 
be divided into ſeveral forms. Nor do 
I know,if men are like ſheep, why they 
need any Government : or if they are 
like Wolves, how they can ſuffer it. 
Nor have I read where the Orders of 
any State have been agreed on by mu- 


4 - Com; 


tual Contract among great numbers of ' 


men, meeting together in that natural 
ſtate of War, where every man takes 
himſelf to have equal right ta every 
* thing, But often where ſuch Orders 
have been invented by the Wiſdom, 
and received by theAuthority of ſome 
one Man, under the naute of a Law- 
giver; And where this has not hap- 
ned, the original of Government 
ies as undiſcovered in ſtory, as that of 
Time. All Nations appearing upon 
the fiz{t Records that are left us, un- 
der the Authority of Kings, or Princes, 

or ſome other Magiſtrates. 
Beſides, this principle of contraCt as 
the original of Government,feems cal- 
culated 
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culated for the Account given by 
ſome of the old Poets, of the Original 
of Man 3 whom they raiſe out of the 
Ground by great numbers at a time, in 
perfect Stature and Strength. Where- 
as if we deduce the ſeyeral Races of 
Mankind in the ſeveral Parts of the 
World from Generation, we muſt ima- 
gine the firſt numbers of them who in 
any place agree upon any Civil Confti- 
tutions, to aſſemble not 'as ſo many 
fingle Heads, but as ſo many Heads of 
Families, whom they repreſent, in the 
framing any Compact or common Ac- 
cord 3 and conſequently , as Perſons 
who have already an Authority over 
ſuch numbers as their Families are 
compoſed of. 

For if we conſider a Man multiply- 
ing his Kind by the birth of many Chil- 
dren, and his Cares by providing even 
neceſlary Food for them, till they are 
able to do it for themſelves ( which 
happens much later to the Generations 
of Men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendence of Children upon Parents, 
than we can obſerve among any other 
Creatures): If we conſider not only the 
Cares but the Induſtry he is forced to, 


for 
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for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his help- 
les Brood, either in gathering the na- 
tural Fruits or raiſing thoſe which are 
purchaſed with labour and toil; if he 
be forced for ſupply of this Stock to *! 
catch the tamer Creatures, and hunt * 
the wilder, ſometimes to exerciſe his 
Courage in defending his little Family, 
and figtiting with the ſtrong and Sa- 
vage Beaſts ( that would prey upon 
him, as he does upon the weak and the 
mild ); if we ſuppoſe him diſpoſing 
with diſcretion and order, whatever 
he gets, among his Children, according 
to each of their hunger or need, ſome- 
times laying up for to morrow, what 
was more than enough for to day ; ar 
other times pinching himſelf, rather 
than ſuffering any of themſhould want, 
And as each of them grows up, and 
ablc to ſhare in the common Support 
teaching him both by Leſflon and Ex- 
ample, what he is now to do as the 
Son of this Family, and what kereaf- 
ter as the Father of another ; 1nſ{tru- 
cting them all, what Qualities are good, 
and what are ill, for their Health and 
Life, or common Society (which will 
certainly comprehend whatever 1s ge- 
nerally 


: 
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nerally eſteemed Vertue or Vice among 
Men) cheriſbing and encouraging diſ- 
poſitions to the good 3 disfavouring 


* and puniſhing thoſe to the 11]. And 
| laſtly, Among the various accidents of 


Lite, lifting up his Eyes to Heaven, 
when the Earth affords him no'relief ; 
and having recourſe to a higher and 'a 
greater Nature, whenevephe' finds the 
trailty of his own : We''mult needs 
conclude, 'that the Children of this 
Man cannot fail of being bred up with 
a great opinion of his Wiſdom, his 
Goodneſs, his Valour, and his Piety: | 
And if they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
Family, they believe well of his For- 


- tune too. 


And from all this muſt naturally 


* ariſea great paternal Authority, which 


| diſpoſes his Children (at leaſt till the 


age when they grow Fathers thetn- 


| ſelves) to believe what he teaches, to 
| follow what he adviſes, and obey what 


he commands. 

Thus the Father, by a natural Right 
as well as Authority,becomes a Gover- 
nour 1n this little State : and if his Lite 
be long, and his generations many (as 
well as thoſe of his Children) he grows 
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the Governour or King of a Nation, 
and isindeed a Pater patrie, as the beſt 


Kings are, and as all ſhould be 5 and F 
as thoſe which are not, are yet content F 
to be called. Thus the peculiar com- | 


pellation of the King in France, 1s by Þ 


the name of Sire, which in their an- 


cient Language is nothing elſe but Fa- | 


#;, 


ther, ani devotes the Prince to be the | 


Father of the Nation. For a Nation * 


properly ſignifies a great number of | 


Faaylies, derived from the fame Blood, | 
born in the ſame Country, and living F 
under the ſame Government and Civyl © 


Conſtitutions: As Patria does the Land 


of our Father 5 and ſo the Dutch by | 
expreſfitons of dearneſs, inſtead of our | 


Country, ſay our Father-laud. With 
{ſuch Nations we find in Scripture all 
the Lands of Jade, and the adjacent 


Territories, were planted of old. With } 
fuch the many ſeveral Provinces of } 


Greece and Italy when they began firſt 
to appear upon the Records of Ancient 
Story or Tradition. And with ſuch 


was the main Land of Gazl inhabited | 


in.the time of Ceſar 3 and Germany in | 
that of Tacitus. Such were the many | 


Branches of the old Britifh Nation 3 


the # 


EE 
the Scepts among the Iriſh, And ſuch 
the (infinite variety and numbers of 
Nations in Africk and America upon 


* the firſt diſcoveries, diſtinguiſht by 
| their ſeveral Names, and living under 
ther ſeveral Kings or Princes, till they 
| came to be ſwallowed up by greater 


Empires. 

Theſe ſeem to have been the natu- 
ral and original Governments of the 
World, ſpringing from a tacite defe- 


| rence of many to the Authority of 
* one ſingle Perſon. Under Him (if the 


Father of the Family or Nation ) the 
elder of his Children comes to acquire 


: a degree of Anthority among the 


younger by the ſame means the Father 
did among them ;z and to ſhare with 
him in the conſultation and conduct 
of their common Afﬀairs. And this to- 


| gether with an Opinion of Wiſdom 
| from Experience,may have brought in 


the Authority of the Elders, ſo often 


; mentioned among, the Jews ; and in 


general of aged Men,not only in Spart4 


4 and Rox, bar all other places in ſome 
{ degree,both civil and barbarons. For 
; the names of Lord, S:gnior, Signenr, 


Sennor, in the Ttalian, French, and Spa- 
F 2 niſn 


[68 J 
iſh Languages, ſeem to have at firſt 
imported only Elder Men, who there- 
by were grown into Authority among 
the ſeveral Governments and Nations, 
which ſeated themſelves in thoſe Coun: 
tries upon the fall of the Roman -Em- 
Ire. 1 

, This perhaps brought in vogue that 
which is called the Authority of the | 
Ancients in matters of opinion, though 
by a miſtaken ſence : For I ſuppoſe An- Þ 
thority may be reaſonably allowed to | 
the Opinion of {Ancient Men in the F 
preſent Age; bnt I know not why it 
ſhould be fo to thoſe of Men in gene- 
ral that lived in ages long fince paſt; | 
nor why one age of the World ſhould 
be wiſer than another ; or if it be, 
why it ſhould not be rather the latter 
than the former 3 as having the ſame 
advantage of the general experience 
of the World, that an old Man has 
pw more particular experiments of 
Life. 


Hus a Family ſeems to becomea ! 

Y little Kingdom, and a Kingdom 
to be but a great Family. | 
Nor 1s it unhkely that this Paternal | 
Jurik Þ 
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Jariſdi&ion in its ſucceſſions, and with 


the help of accidents, may have bran- 
ched out into the ſeveral Heads of Go- 
vernment commonly received in the 
Schools. For a Family Governed 
with order, will fall naturally to the 
ſeveral Traces of .Husbandry, which 
are Tillage, Gardening and Paſturage 
(the produ&t whereot was the 'origt- 
nal Riches.) For'the managing of theſe 
and their increaſe, and the afhiſtance 
of one Man, who perhaps is to feed. 
twenty, it may be a hundred Children 
(lincert is not eafily told how far Ge- 
nerations may extend, with the Arbi- 
trary-choice and numbers of Women, 
prattiſed anciently in moſt Countries) 
the uſe of Servants comesto be neceſſa- 
ry, -Theſe are gained by Victory and 
Captives, - or by Fugitives out of ſome 
worſe-governed Family, where either 
they-cannot or like not to live, and fo 
ſell their Liberty to be aſſured of what 
is necetlary to Lite. * Or elfe by the 
debaſed Nature of ſome of the-Chil- 
dren-who ſeem born to drudgery, or 
whoare content to encreaſ{e their pains 
that they may leflen their cares; and 
pon ſuch terms become Servants to 

[1174 F 3 ſome 
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ſome of their Brothers, whom they | 


molt eſteem or chufe ſooneſt to live 
with. 


The Family thus encreaſed, is ſtill F 
under the Father's common, though | 
not equal care; that what is due to the * 
Servants by Contract, or what is fit for © 
them. to enjoy, may be provided, as | 


well as the Portions of the Children; 


And that whatever they acquire by Þ 
their Induſtry or Ingenuity (beyond | 
what the Maſters expect, or exa&from | 
thera by the Conditions of their ſervi. | 


tude) ſhould be as much their Proper- 


"" 


ty; /as any diviſions of Land or of | 


Stock that-are made to the Sons and |þ 


the poſletiion as fecute,unlels forfeited 
by any demerit-or offence againſt the 
cuſtoms of the Family, . which: grow 


with time to be the Orders of this lit- F 


tle State. : 


Now the Father of a Family or Na- | 


tion, that uſes his Servants like Chil- 
dren 1n point of Juſtice and Carez and 
adviles with his Children in what con- 
cerns the Commonweal, and thereby 
15 willingly followed and obeyed by 
them all ; 1s what I ſuppofe. the Schools 


mean by a Monarch. And he that by | 


harſh- 
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harſhne( of Nature, wilfulneſs of Hu- 
mour, intemperance of Paſlions, and 
arbitrarineſs of Commands, uſes his 
Children like Servants, is what they 
mean by a Tyrant. And whereas the 
firſt thought himſelf fafe in the love 
and obedience of his Children, the 0- 
ther knowing that he is feared and 
hated by them, thinks he cannot be 
ſafe among his Children, but by put- 
ting Arms1nto the hands of ſuch of his 
Servants as he thinks moſt at* his will; 
which is the original of Guards. For 
againſt-a Foreign Enemy, and tor de- 
fence of evident Intereſt, all that can 
bear Arms in a Nation are Soldiers. 
Their Cauſe is common Safcty ; their 
Pay is Honour : And when they have 
purchafed thele, they return to their 
homes, and former conditions of peace- 
able Lives. Such were all the Armies 
of Greece and of Rome, in the firſt 
Ages of their States. Such were their 
Gens d ordonnance in France, and the 
Train-bands in Ergland : but ſtanding 
Troops, and in conſtant: Pay, are pro- 
perly Servants armed, who uſe the 
Lance and the Sword, as other Ser- 
vants do the Sickle, or the Bill at the 
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command and will of thoſe who enter- 
tain them. And therefore Martial-Law 
1s of all other the moſt abſolute, and 
not hke the Government of a Father, 
but a Maſter. 
And this brings in another ſort of * 
Power, diſtin& from that already de- © 
ſcribed, which follows Authority, and 
conſiſts in the willing obedience of the | 
People : But this in the command of | 
Soldiers,who as Servants are bonnd to 
execute the Will and Orders of thoſe | 
that lead them. And as + Authority * 
follows the qualities before-mentioned; | 
ſo this Power follows Riches, or the 
opinion of 1t 3 a multitude of Servants | 
being his that 1sable to maintain them, 
And theſe kind of Forces come to be 
uſed by good Princes only upon ne- 
ceſlity of prov:ding for their defence | 
-again(t greatand armed Neighbours or | 
Enennes 3 But by 1ll ones as a ſupport 
of decayed Authority, or as they loſe 
the force of that which is Natural 
and Paternal, 'and ſo grow to ſet up 
an intereſt 'of thoſe that Govern, 
different from that of thoſe that are 
Governed, which ought ever to be 
| ſhe {ame. K 
Yet | 
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Yet this ſeems a much weaker prin- 
ciple of Government than the other ; 
for the number of Soldiers can never 
be great 1n proportion to that of Peo- 
ple,no more than the number of thoſe 
that are idle in a Country, to that of 
thoſe who live by labour or Induſtry : 
So as if the People come to unite by 
any ſtrong Paſſion, or general Intereſt, 
or under the wife conduct of any An- 
thority well rooted in their Minds, 
they are Maſters of Armies Beſides, 
the humour of the People runs inſen- 
fibly among the very Soldiers, ſo as it 
ſeems much alike to keep off by 
Guards, a general infeftion,or an nni- 
verſal ſedition : For the Diſtemper in 
both kinds is contageons, and ſeizes 
upon the defenders themſelves. Beſides, 
common Pay is a faint Principle of 
Courage and Action, in compariſon of 
Religion, Liberty, Honour, Revenge, 
or Neceſlity 5 which make every Sol- 
dier have theQuarrel as much at heart 
as their Leaders, and ſeem to have ſpi- 
rited all the great Actions, and Re- 


volations of the World. And laſtly, 


without the force of Authority, this 
power of Solciers grows pernicious to 
| their 
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their Maſter who becomes their Ser- 
vant, and 1s 1n danger of their mati- 
nies, as much as any, Government can 
be of the {editions of a People. 

If the Father of our Family govern 
it with Prudence, Goodneſs,and Suc- 
ceſs 3 and his eldeſt Son appear Heir to 
the Vertues and worth of his Father ; 
He ſucceeds in the Government by a 
Natural Right, and by the Strength of 
an Authority both derived from his 
Father, and acquired by his own per- 
ſonal qualities: bur if either the eldeſt 
Son by qualities degenerate and 11, 
happen to loſe all truſt and opinion, 
and thereby CAuthority) in the Fami- 
ly; or elſe to die before his time,and 
leave a Child in his room ; when the 
Father comes to fail, then the Chil- 
dren fall into Councils of EleGion, 
andeither preterr the eldeſt of the Sons 
then living, or perhaps one later, and 
ſo remoter in Birth, according as He 
may have acquired Authority by thoſe 
Qualities which natnrally produce it, 
and promiſe the beſt conduct and pro- 
tection to the common Affairs of the 
Family. | 

Where the Father comes to loſe hi 
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Authority, many of the elder,or wiſer, 
or braver of the Sons increaſe in theirs 
by the fame degree : and when both 
theſe arrive at a certain heighth, the 
Nature of the Government is ready 
for a change : and upon the Fathers 
death, or general defection of the Fa- 
mily, they ſucceed in his Authority, 
whilſt the humour of the whole Body 
runs againſt the ſuccetiion or elefion 
of any. fingle Perſon, which they are 
grown weary of by ſo late an Example. 
And thus comes in what they call an 
Ariſtocracy. But Authority contracting 
it ſelf (as it ſeems naturaily to dotill 
it ends 1n a point or fingle Perſon ) 
this Government falls ſometimes ito 
the hands of a few, whoeſtabliſh it in 
their Famihes: and that 1s called an 
Oligarchy, It the Authority come to 
be loſt m either of theſe Forms; while 
the Children of the Family grow into 
the Mahners and Quahties, and per- 
haps into the condition and poverty 
of Servants 3 and while many of the 
Servants by induſtry and virtue,arrive 
at riches and eſteem, then the nature 
of the Government inclines to a De- 
mocracy or Popular State, which 1s 

near 
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neareſt confuſicn, or Anarchy; and of. 
ten runs into it, unleſs npheld or dire- 
&ed by the Authority of one, or of 
ſome few in the State 3 though perhaps 
without Titles or Marks of any extra- 
ordinary Office or Dignity. 


1Overnments founded upon Con- 


J tract, may have ſucceeded thoſe * 


founded upon Authority : But the firſt 
of them ſhould rather ſeem to have 
been agreed between Princes and Sub- 
je&ts,than between Men of equal Rank 
and Power. For the Original of Sub- 
jection was,l ſappoſe,when one Nation 


warring againſt another (for things | 


neceſlary to Life, or for Women, or 
for extent of Land) overcame their 
Enemies : if they only won a Battle, 
and put their Enemies to flight, thoſe 


they took Priſoners became their Slaves - 


and continued fo in their Generati- 
ons, unleſs infranchized by their Ma- 
ſters: But if by great ſlaughter or fre- 
quent Vifories,they ſubdued the very 
courages of their Enemies, while great 
numbers of them remained alive ; then 
the vanquiſht Natian became ſubject to 

the 
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the conquerors by agreement,and up- 
on certain conditions of ſafety and pro- 
tetion-3 and perhaps equal enjoyment 
of Liberties and Cuſtoms, with the 
common Natives under the other Go- 
vernment: If by ſuch trequent ſucceſſes 
and additions,a Nation extended it ſelf 
over vaſt Tracts of Land and Numbers 
of People, it thereby arrived in time 
at the ancient name of Kingdon!, or 
Modern of Empire. 

After ſuch a Victory, the chiefeſt of 
the conquering Nations become rich 
and great upon the diviſions of Lands, 
of Spoils, and of Slaves: By all which 
they grow into power, are Lords 
in their own Lands, and over thoſe 
that inhabit them, with certain Rights 
or Juriſdictions, and upon certain ho- 
mages reſerved to the Prince. The 
cuſtom of employing theſe great Per- 
ſons in all great Offices and Councils, 
| my to paſs for a Right; as all Cu- 

om does with length and force of 
time. 

The Prince that Governs according 
tothe conditions of ſubjection at firſt 
agreed upon (of which Ule 1s the 


authentick Record) and according 
to 


[78 ] 
to the ancient Cuſtoms, which are the 
original Laws (and by which ; the 
Right of ſucceſſion in. the Crown, as 
well as private Inheritance and' Com- 
mon Juſtice, is directed and efſtabliſht ) 
1s called a Lawtul Soveragn ; He that 
breaks and violates theſe ancient Con- 
ſtitutions(eſpecially that of Succeſiion) |} 
is termed an Uſurper. 

A Free Nation 1s that which has 
never been conquered, or thereby en- 
ter'd into any conditions of Subjection; 
as the Romans were, before they were * 
ſubdued by the Goths and Vandals : * 
and as the Twrks ſeem to be at this 
time 5 who having been called from 
Scythia to atliſt the Grecian Empire 
againſt that of the Saracens , made 
themſelves Maſters of both. 

In Countrys fater ftromForeign Inva- 
ſions either by Seas or Rivers,by Moun- 
tains and Patles, or great Tracts of 
rough, barren,and umnhabited Lands, 
People lived generally in ſcattered 
Dwellings,or (mall Villages : But where 
Invaſton 1s eafie, and Paſlage open, and 
bordering Nations are great and vali- 
ant; Men croud together, and ſeek 
their latety from number better _— : 
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and 'from Walls and other Fortificati- 
ons, the uſe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, ſo as they 
may Fight or Treat on equal Terms, 
And this is the original of Cities; but 
the greatneſs and riches of them en- 
creaſe according to the commodion(- 
neſs of their fituation.in fertile Coun- 
tries, or upon Rivers and Havens ; 
which ſurpaſs the greateſt fertility 
of any Soil, in furniſhing plenty of 
all things neceſſary to Life or Lux- 
ury. 
When Families meet together, ſur- 
round themſelies by Walls, fall into 
Order and Laws (either invented by 
the wiſdom of ſome one, or ſome few 
Men 3; and from the evidence of their 
publick ntility received by all ; or elſe 
mtroduced by experience and time ) 
and theſe Cities preſerve themſelves in 
the injoyment of their Poſſeſſions,and 
obſervance of their Inſtitutions, againſt 
all Invaſions ; and never are forced to 
ſubmit to the will of any Conqueror, 
or condition of any abſolute Subje- 
(ion They are called free Cities: and 
of ſuch there were many of old, and 
Greece and Szcily, deducing their ori- 
g10al 
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ginal from ſome one Founder or Law- 
ver: And are many now in Germany 
ſubject to no Laws but their own, and 
thoſe of the Empire, which 1s an Uni- 
on of many Soveraign Powers, by 
whoſe general conſent in their Dyets 
all irs Conſtitutions are tramed and e- 
ſtabliſhed. 

Commonwealths were nothing more 
in their original, but free Citics,thoagh 
ſomerimes by force of Orders and Dil- 
cipline, or of a numerous and valiant 
People,they have extended themſelves 
into mighty dominions: and often by 
Situation and Trade, grow to valt 
Riches, and thereby to great Power 
by force of mercenary Arms. And 
theſe ſeem to be the more artificial,as 
thoſe of a {ingle Perſon the more Na- 
tural Governments being forced to 
ſupply the want of Authority by wiſe 
Inventions,Orders, and Inſtitutions. 

For Authority can never be fo 
great in many as 1n one, becauſe the 
opinion of thoſe Qualities which ac- 
quire it, cannot be equal in ſeveral 
Perſons. 

Theſe Governments ſeem to be in- 
troduced either by the wiſdom and mo- 

deratio!n 
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deration of ſome one Law-giver, who- 
has Authority enough with the People 
to be followed and obſerved inall his: 
Orders and Advices 3 and yet, prefers 


| that which he eſteems publick. mility, 
* before any intereſt or  greatne(s of 
* his own (ſich were Lycurgus in Spar- 
* ta, and Solon in Athens, and Timoleon 
' 1n Syracuſe); Or de, by the conflu- 
* ence of many Families 'put of ſome 
| Countries expoſed; to ſome' fierce or 
| barbarons Invaſions.,, into Places for- 


tified by Nature, and ſecure from the 


* fury and miſery, of ſuch Conquelſts. 
* Such were Rhodes of old, and (eyeral 


ſmall Iſlands upon'the Coaſts of Joxza ; 


- and(ſuch was Venice, founded upon the: 


Inundation of the barbarous Nations 
over [taly : Or laſtly, by the ſapprel- 


| fion, and extinCtion-of ſome Tyranny, 
| Which being thrown off by the vio- 


lentiadignation of an oppreſſed people, 
makes way for a.Popular Government, 
or at leaſt ſome form very contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and 
deteſted : Such, were Rome upon the 
expullion of the +Tarquins ; and 'the 


7 Qnited Provinces upon their \ revolt, 


from .Spair : Yet are none of theſe 
G forms 
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Forms to be raiſed or upheld without 
the influence of Authorny,acquired by 
the force of opinion of thoſe Virtues a. 
bove-mentioned , which concur in F 
Brutws among the Romans , and in 
Prince William of Orange among thoſe F 
of the Netherlands. 
+ I will not enter mto the Arguments F 
or compariſons of the ſeveral torms of F 
Government that have-been, or are in 
the World: wherein that cauſe ſeems | 
conimonly the better, that has the bet- | 
ter Advocate,or isadvantaged by freſh: F 
er experience, and impreflions of good F 
or evil from any of the Forms among | 
thoſe that judge : They have all their | 
heighths and their falls, rheir ſtrong | 
and weak ſides; are capable! of great | 
perfeftions, and tubject to great corrup- | 
tions: and though'the preterence {eem | 
already decided in What bas been ſaid F 
of a ſingle Perſon being the original } 
and natural Goverfiment ; and that it 
1s capable of the greateſt Authority, 
(which is the foundation of all eaſe, 
ſafety. and order in the Governments | 
of the World) yet it may perhaps be 
the moſt reaſonably concluded , That ? 
thoſe Forms are beſt, which have been ' 
longeſt } 
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it | longeſt received and authorized in a 
y B Nation by cuſtom and uſe; and into 
a- ® which the Humours and Manners of 
mF the People run with the maſt general 
mE and ſtrongeſt Current. 
ſe® Or elſe, that thoſe are the beſt Go- 
* vernments, where the beſt Men Go- 
ts vern; and that the difference is not fo 
of | oreatin the forms of Magiſtracy, as in 
I * the Perſons of Magiſtrates 3 which may 
ns be the ſenſe of what was faid of old, 
t- & (taking wiſe and good Men, to be 
h- Þ ment b Philoſophers) that the beſt 
dd ® Governments were thoſe, where Kimgs 
gt were Philoſophers, or Philoſophers 
Ir} Kings. 


FE -JCHE ſafety and firmneſs of any 
: [| Frame of Government, may be 
nd | beſt judged by the Rules of Archite- 
ml F ure, which teach us that the Pyramid 
Ty 1s of all Figures the firmeſt, and leaſt 
Y, & ſubject to be ſhaken or overthrown by 
le, any Concuſſions or Accidents from the 
ms 3 Earth or Air : and it grows (till fo much 
be 7 the firmer, by how much brcader the 
"at 2 bottom and ſharper the top. 
eſt j The Ground vpon which all Govern- 
| G 2 ment 
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.ment ſtands, is the conſent of the Peg. 
ple, or the greateſt or ſtrongelt part of 
them 3 whether this proceed from Re. 
: flections upon what 1s paſt, by the reve. 
rence of an Authority under which they 
and their Anceſtors have for many Age | 
-been born-and bred ; or from ſenſe of 
what is preſent, by the eaſe, plenty,and F 
fafery they enjoy : or from Opinion; F 
ot what is to come, by the fear they | 
have from the preſent Government, or | 
hopes from another, Now that Govern-F 
ment which by any of theſe, or all thee F 
ways, takes in the conſent of the grea-F 
teſt number ot the Feople, and conſe-F 
quently their deſires and Reſolutions toÞ 
ſupport it, may juſtly be ſaid to have 
the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtand up- 
on the largeſt compals of Ground : andF 
if it terminate in the Authority of one 
ſingle Perſon, it may hikewile be faid 
to have the narroweſt top, and ſo to# 
make the Figure of the firmeſt ſort of 
Pyramid. 
On the contrary, a Government 
which by alienating the Aﬀections, lo-! 
-liog the opinions, and croiling the In-$ 
tereſts of the People, leaves out of it} 
compals the greateſt part of their con-F 
595 | ſent ;* 
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ſent 3 may juſtly be ſaid, in the ſame ' 
degrees it thus loſes ground, to nar- 
row its bottom : and if this be done 
to ſerve the Ambition, humour the 
Poſlion, fatisfie the Appetites, or ad- 
vance the Power and Intereſts not 
only of one Man, but of two, or more, 
or many that come to ſhare in the Go- 
vernment : By this means the top may 
be juſtly ſaid to grow broader 3 as the 
bottom narrower by the other. Now 
by the ſame degrees that either of theſe 
happen, the ſtability of the Figure is by 
the ſame leſſened and impaired ; fo as 
at certain degrees it begins to grow 
ſubject to accidenis of Wind, and of 
Weather; and at certain others, it 1s 
ſure to fall of it (elf, or by the leaſt 
ſhake that happens, to the ground. 

By theſe mealures it will appear, that 


:. a Monarchy where the Prince governs 


by the Aﬀections, and according to the 
Opinions and Intereits of his People, 
or the bulk of them, (that 1s, by many 
degrees the greatelt or ſtrongeſt part 
of them) makes of all others the ſafeſt 
and firmeſt Government: and on the 
contrary, a Popular State which is not 
tounded in the general Humours and 

G 3 Inte- 
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intereſt of the People, but only of 
the Perſons who ſhare in the Govern- 
ment, or depend npon it, 18 ofall o- 
thers the moſt uncertain, unſtable,and 
ſubject to the moſt frequent and eafie Þ 
chanyes, 1 
That a Monarchy the leſs 1t takes in | 
of the Peoples Opinions and Intereſts, F 
and the more it takes in of the Paſſions ? 
and Intereſt of particular Men, (beſides 7 
thoſe of the Prince, and contrary to Þ 
thoſe of the People) the more unſta. F 
ble it grows, and the more endangered F 
by every ſtorm in the Air, .or every * 

{hake of the Earth : and a Common- 
wealth, the more it takes in of the 
general humour and bent of the Peo- | 
ple, and the more it ſpires up toa Head 
by the Authority of ſome one Perſon | 
tounded upon the love and elteem of } 
the People 3 the firmer it ſtands, and | 
leſs ſubje& to danger or change by any * 
concnſlions of Earth or of Air, ? 
"Tis true that a Pyramid reverſed 
may ſtand for a while upon its Point, 
if Balanced by admirable skill, and 
held up by perpetual care, and there 
be a calm in the Air about it : Nay if 7 
the point be very hard and ſtrong, _ 
tne *® 
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the ſoil very yielding and (oft; it may 
pierce into the Ground with time, ſo 
as to grow the firmer the Jonger it 
ſtands : But this laſt can never happen 
if either the top of the Figure be weak 
or ſoft, or if the Soil be hard and rough 
and at the beſt it is ſubject to be over- 
thrown, if not by its own weight yet 
when ever any foreign weight ſhall 
chance to fall upon any part of it ; and 
the firſt muſt overturn whenever there 
happens any unequality in the Balance, 
or any negligence in the hands that ſet 
it upz and even without either of thoſe, 
whenever there ariives any violence to 
ſhake it, either from the Winds abroad, 
or thoſe in the Bowels of the Earth 
where 1t ſtands. 

| will not pretend from this Scheme 
to preſage,or judge of the future events 
that may attend any Governments 3 
which 1s the buſineſs of thoſe that are 
more concerned in them than I am,and 
write with other deſign than that alone 
of diſcovering or clearing truth : But 
I think any Man may deduce from it 
the Cauſes of the ſeveral Revolutions 
that we find upon Record to have hap. 
pen'd in the Governments of the world, 
G 4 Excec 
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Except ſuch as have been brought a- 
bout by the unreſiſtible force and con- 
queſts of ſome Nations over others 
whom' they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courzge, and Numbers : Yet 
the brave, long, and almoſt incredible 
Defences that have (ti]l been made by 
thoſe Governments,which were rooted 
in the general affe&ions, eſteem, and F 
intereſts of the Nation ; make it ſeem F 
probable thar almoſt all the Conqueſts 
we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated, if not 
aſhiſted by the weakneſs of the con- 
_ Government, grown from the | 

iſcſteem, diſſatisfaction, or indifferen- þ 
cy of the People ; or from thoſe vici- 
ous and effeminate Conſtitutions of Bo- 
dy and mind among them, which ever 
grow up in the corrupt Air of a weak 
or looſe, a vicious or a factions State : 
And fuch can never be ſtrong in the 
Hearts of the People 3 nor tes bends 
ly firm upon that which 1s the true 
bottom of all Governments in the 
World. 

Thus the ſmall Athenian State re- 
ſiſted with ſucceſs the vaſt Power and 
Forces of the Perſians in the time of 

Miltiades 
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Miltiades and Themiſtocles 3 Rome thoſe 
of the Ganls in the time of Camillus : 
And the vaſt Armies colle&ed from 
Africk,, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Italy, in the Carthaginian Wars (under 
the Condutt of ſeveral great Captains; 
but chiefly Fabizs and Scipzo) + The 
little Principality of Epire was invin- 
cible by the whole power of the Tarks 
in Three ſeveral Invaſions under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scan- 
derbeg: ) The Kingdom of Leon and 
Oviedo, by all the Wars of the Moors 
or Saracens for many ages: The State 
of Venice, by thoſe of the Turks : The 
Switzers, by the Power of the Empe- 
rours: And the Hollazders, by that of 
Spain + Becauſe 1n all theſe Wars the 
People were both united and ſpirited 
by the common love of their Country, 
their Liberty, or Religion 3 Or by the 
more particular eſteem and love of 
their Princes and Leaders. 

in the Conquelt of the Ly4ians by 
Cyrus, and the Perſians by Alexander ; 
of the great Aſran and Egyprian Kings 
by the Roman State, and of all the Ro- 
man Provinces by the {everal Northern 
(or, as they were uſually called, Barba- 
rous) 
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rous) Nations 3 of the Spaniards by 
the” Moors ; the Gauls by the Franks 
and of our ancient Britains by the 
Saxons. [It 1s eafte and obvious to ob. 


ſerve that the reſiſtances where render- 


ed faint and weak 3 either by the ſoft 
and effeminate diſpoſitions of the Peo- 
ple grown up under the eafinels, or ex- 
amples of vicious cr luxurious Prin- 
ces, whom they neither honour. nor 
willingly obey: Or elſe by the com- 
mon hatred and diſdain of their preſent 
ſervitude, which they were content to 
change for any other that came 1intheir 
way : Orlaſtly, by the diſtrafted facti- 
ons of a diſcontented Nation, who a- 
greed in no one common defign or 
detence 5 nor under any Authority 

rounded upon the general love or e- 
| rn of the People. 

Of Inſtability and Changes of Go- 
vernment arrived by narrowing their 
bottoms, which are the conſent or con- 
currence of the Peoples affections and 
intereſts, all ſtories and ages afford con- 
tinual Examples. From hence proceed- 
ed the frequent tumults,ſeditions, and 
alterations m the Commonwealths of 
Athens and Rome, as often as either by 

the 
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the charms of Orators, or the'ſway of 
Men grown to unuſual Power and Ri- 
ches 3 the Governments were engaged 
in Counſels or actions contrary to the 
general intereſts of the People. Hence 
the ſeveral violent changes that have 
arrived 1n the Races or Perſons of the 
Princes of England, France, or Spain : 
Nor has the force hereof appeared any 
where more viſible than in France, du- 
ring the Reign of Henry the Third, 
and a conſtant Succeſſion of Minions 
(as they were then called) where all 
was conducted by the private Paſſions, 
Humours, and Intereſts of a few Per- 
ſons in ſole confidence with the King, 
contrary to thoſe more publick, and 
current of the People till he came to 
loſe at firſt all eſteem, afterwards obe- 
dience, and at laſt his Life, in the trou- 
bles given him by the League. 

That Government was 1n the ſame 
manner expoſed to the Dominion of 
ſucceeding Favourites, during the Re- 
gency of the Queen-Mother in the Mi- 
nority of Lewis the 13th, which occa- 
ſtoned perpetual commotions in that 
State, and changes of the Miniſtry 5 and 
would certainly have produced thoſe 
in 
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in the Government too; it Richelie# 
having gained the abſolute aſcendant 
in that Court, had not engaged 1n the 
deſigns at firſt of a War upon the Hu- 


gonots, and after that was ended, upon ; 
Spain ;, In both which he fellin with Þ 
the currant humour and diſpoſitions | 


of the People 3 which with the proſpe- 
rous ſuccetles of both thoſe Enterpri- 


ſes, helped to bear up him and the Go» | 


vernment , againſt all the hatred and 
continual Practices of the great ones in 
the Kingdoni. 

Bur the two freſheſt Exatoples may 
be drawn from the revolutions of Exg- 
land in the Year Sixty and of Hol- 
land in Seventy two. In the firſt, The 
uſurped Powersthat had either delign- 
ed no Root,or at leaſt drawn none but 


only in the Aﬀettions and intereſts of , 


thoſe that were engaged with the Go- 
vernment z thought themſelves ſecure 
in the Strength of an untoiled Army 
of above Sixty thouſand Men, and in a 
Revenue proportionable, raiſed by the 
awe of their Forces, though with the 
mock-forms of Legal Supplies by pre- 
tended Parhaments : Yet we ſaw them 
forced to give way to the bent and 

CUI» 
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current Humour of the People, in fa- 
vour of their Ancient and Lawful Go- 
vernment ; and this mighty Army of 
a ſudden loſe their Heart and their 
Strength, abandon what they had fo 
long called their Cauſe and their In- 
tereſt, and content- themſelves to be 
moulded again into the Maſs of the 
People; and by conſpiring with the 
general humour of the Nation, make 
way for the King's glorious Reſtanra- 
tion without a drop of Blood drawn, 
in the end of a Quiarrel the beginnin 
and courſe whereof had been fo fatal 
to the Kingdom. | 

For the other in Ho//ard, the confti- 
tution of their Government had con- 
tinued Twenty years in the hands of 
their Popular Magiſtrates, after the ex- 
clufion or intermiſſion of the Autho- 
rity of the Honſe of Orange, npon the 
death of the laſt Prince, and Infancy 
of this. The chief direction of their 
Afairs had for Eighteen years lain con- 
ſtantly inthe Hands of their Penfioner 
de Witt, a Miniſter of the greateſt Au- 
thority and Suffictency, the greateſt 
application and induſtry that was ever 
known in their State. In the courſe of 

| his 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had re- 
duced not only all the Civil charges of 
the Government in his Province, but 
ina manner all the Military Commands 
inthe Army out of the hands of Perſons 
affectionate to the Houſe of Orange.in- 
to thoſe eſteemed ſure and faſt to the 
Intereſts of their more Popular'State, 
And all this had been attended for fo 
long a courſe of years with the perpe- 
tual ſucceſs of their Afﬀairs, by the 

rowth of their Trade, Riches, and 
ower at home, and the conſideration 
of their Neighbours abroad ; Yet the 
genera] hmmour of kindneſs inthe peo- 
ple to their old form of Government 
under the Princes of Orange, grew up 
with the Age and Virtues of the young 
Prince, ſo as to raiſe the proſpect of 
ſome unavoidable Revolutions among 
them for ſeveral years before it arrive. 
And we have ſeen it grow to that 
heighth in this preſent year, upon the 
Princes coming to the Two and Twen- 
tieth of his Age (the rime aſligned him 
by their Conſtitutions for his entring 
upon the publick charges of their, Mz- 
lice) that though it had found them in- 
Peace, it muſt have occaſioned- ſome 
ViO- 
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violent ſedition in their State : But 
meeting with the conjunCure ofa Fo- 
reign Invaſion, it broke out into ſo tu- 
rious a rage of the People, and ſuch 
general Tumults through the whole 
Country, as ended in the Blood of 
their chief Miniſters: In the diſplacing 
all that were ſuſpeCed to be of their 
Party throughout the Government z 
In the fall reſtitution of the Prince's 
Authority, to the higheſt Point any of 
his Anceſtors ever enjoyed : But withal, 
in ſuch a diſtration of their Councils, 
and their Adtions, as made way for the 
ealie ſucceſſes of the French Invaſion 
for the loſs of almoſt Five of their Pro 
vinces in Two Months time, and for 
the general Preſages of utter ruine to 
their State. 


A N 
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et *4 am. ——— 


Dublin, Fuly 22. 1673. 


AN 
_—- SA... 
| UPON THE 


| Advancement of T Rape 
| I 'N 


IRELAND. 


| Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 


' MyLORD, 
[ Know not what it was that fell 


into diſcourſe tother day, and 
gave your Excellency the Oc- 
Y cafion of deſiring me to di- 
7 geſt into ſome Method, and upon Pa- 
* per, the Means and Ways I — 
mo 
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molt proper for the advancing of Trade 
in Ireland: ThisI know very well, that F 
you did it 1n a manner, and with Ex- | 
preſſions too obliging to be refuſed, | 
and out of a defign fo publick and ge- | 
nerous, as Cught not to be diſcouraged, 
I had therefore much rather obey your | 
Lorſhip in this Point, hcw 11 ſoever[ 
do it, than excuſe my ſelf, though ne- | 
ver fo well; which were much eaſier | 
than the other. For Imight alledge, | 
that. ncither my Birth nor my Breeding 
has been at all jn this Country : That 
I have pafled only one ſhort Period of 
my Lite here, and the greateſt part 
thereof wholly out of Buſineſs and pub- 
Iick Thoughts : That I have ſince been 
Ten years abſent from it 3 and am now 
hcie upon no &(her occafton than of a 
ſhort Vile to ſome of my Friends : 
Which are all Circumſtances that make 
me a very improper Subject for ſucha 
Command. But I ſuppole the vein I 
have bad of runnmg mto Speculations | 
of this kind upon a greater Scene ot | 
Trade, and ina Country where | was | 
more a Stranger ; and the too partial ! 
Favour your Lordihip has expreſt to } 
another Diſcourlc of this nature, __ : 

CO Y. 
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coſt me chis preſent Service; and you 
have thought fit to puniſh me for one 
Folly, by engaging me to commit ano- 
ther; like the Conteſlor, that preſcri- 
bed a Drunkard the Penance of being 
drunk again. However it 1s , your 
Lordſhip ſhall be obeyed, and therein 
I hope to be enough excuſed ; which ts 
all I pretend to upon this occaſion. 

Before I enter upon the Confiderq- 
tions of Trade,which are more gene- 
ral,and may be more laſting in this 
Kingdom, I will obſerve to your Lord- 
ſhip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
the Conſtitution and Government, 
which have been hitherto, and may be 
long the great Diſcouragers of Trade 
and Riches here ; and ſome others in 
the preſent Conjuncture , which are 
abſolutely mortal to it 3 that ſo you 
may not expect to find Remedies 
where indeed there is none ; nor ſuft- 
ter Men,like baſic ignorant Phyticians, 
to apply ſuch as are contrary to the 
Dijeaſe, becauſe they cannor find fuch 
as are proper for it. 

The true and natural Gronnd of 
Trade and Riches, 15 number of Peo- 
ple, in proportion to the compaſs of 

H 2 Groand 
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Ground they inhabit. This makes all 
things necetlary to life dear, and that 
forces men to induſtry and parſimony, 
Theſe Cuſtoms which grow firſt from 
necciiity, come with time to be habi. 
tual in a Country. And where-ever 
they are ſo, that place muſt grow great 
in Traftick and Riches, it not diſtur- 


bed by ſome accidents or revolutions, | 


as of Wars, ot Plagues, or Famines, by 
which the People come to be either 
ſcattered or deltroyed. 

People are multiplied in a Country 
by the temper of the Climate, tavoura- 
ble to generation, to health, and long- 
life. Or cle by the Circumllances of 
ſafety and caſe under the Government, 
the credit whereof invites men over to 
it, when they cannot be either ſafe or 
calie at home, When things are once 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as Fire 
does Fire; and People go much, where 
much People are already gone. So Men 
run {till ro a Crowd where they lee it 
in the Streets, or the Fields, though it 
be only to do as others do, to ſec or 
to be entertained, | 

The want of Trade in Ireland pro- 
cceds from the want of Peaplezand this 

15 
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1s not grown from any ill qualities of 
the Climate or Air, but chiefly from 
the frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
Wars and Rebcllions, ſo great Slaugh- 
ters and Calamities of Mankind as 
have at ſeveral Intervals of time ſuc- 
ceeded the firſt Conqueſt of this King- 
dom in Henry the Second's time, until 
in the Year 1653. Two very great 
Plagues followed the two great Wars, 
thoſe of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and 
the laſt z which helped to drain the 
currant ſtream of Generation in the 
Country. 

The diſcredit which is grown upon 
the Conſtitutions or Settlements of 
this Kingdom, by ſo frequent and un- 
happy Revolutions that tor many Ages 
have infeſted it, has been the great diſ- 
couragement toother Nations to tranſ- 
plant themſelves hither, and prevailed 
further than all the Invitations which 
the Cheapneſs and plenty. of the Coun- 
try has made them. So that had it 
not been for the numbers of the Brz- 
tiſh, which the neceſſity of the late 
Wars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch 
who either as adventurers or Soldicrs 
ſeated themſelves here upon account of 
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the ſatisfaftion made to them in Land, 
the Country had by. the laſt War and 
—_— been left in a manner deſo- 
ate. 

Beſides the Subordinacy of the Go- 
vernment changing Hands ſo often, 
makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit 
of the publick Intereſts of the King- 
dom, gives way to the Emulations of 
the different Factions, and draws the 
Favour or Countenance of the Go- 
verninent ſometimes to one Party or 
Intcreſt, fometimes to another : This 
wakes different Moticns in Mens 
Minds, raiſing Hopes and Fears, and 
Opinions of uncertaiaty in their Poſ- 
ſe{fhons 3 and thereby in the Peace of 
the Country. 

This Subordinacy in the Govern- 
ment, and emulation of Parties, with 
the want ſometimes of Authority in 
the Governour ( by the weakneſs of 
his Credit and Support at Court) occa- 
lions the perpetual Agencies or Jour- 
neys into Ergland of all Perſons that 
have any conſiderable Pretences in Ire- 
1114,and Moncy to purſue them which 
end many times in long Abodes, and 
rrequent habituating of Families there, 

though 
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though they have no Money to ſup- 

rt them, but what 1s drawn out of 
Ireland. Beſides, the young Gentle- 
men go of courſe tor their Breeding 
therez ſome ſeek their Health, and 
others their Entertainment 1n a better 
Climate or Scene : By theſe means the 
Country loſes the expence of many of 
the richeſt Perſons or Families at home, 
and mighty ſums of Money maſt needs 
go over from hence into England, 
which the great Stock of rich Native 
Commodities here can make the only 
amends tor. 

Theſe Circumſtances fo prejudicial 
to the encreaſe of Trade and Riches 
in a Country, ſeem natural, or at leaſt 
have ever been incident to the Govern- 
ment here; and without them, the Na- 
tive Fertility of the Soil and Seas in fo 
many rich Commodities improved by 
multitude of People andInduſtry,with 
the advantage of ſo many excellent Ha- 
vens, and a Situation ſo commodious 
for all forts of Forcign Trade, mult 
needs have rendred this Kingdom one 
of the richeſt in Errope, and made a 
mighty encreaſe both of Strength and 
Revenue to the Crown of England 
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whereas it has hitherto been rather e- 
{teemed and found to be our weak-fide, 
and to have coſt us more blood and 
treaſure than 'tis worth. 

Since my late arrival in Ireland, 1 
have found a very unuſual, but I dorſbr 
very juſt complaint concerning the 
ſcarcity of Money ; which occaſioned 
many airy Propoſitions for the remedy 
of it, and among the reſt that of rai- 
ling ſome, or all of the Coyns here. 
This was chiefly grounded upon the 
Experience made as they ſay abont the 
Duke of Ormond's coming firſt over 
hither in 1663, when the Plate-pieces 
of Eight were raiſed three Pence in 
the Piece, and a mighty plenty of Mo- 
ney was obſerved to grow in Ireland 
fora year or two after. But this ſeems 
to me a very miſtaken account, and to 
have depended wholly upon other cir- 
cumſtances little taken notice of, and 
not at all upon the raiſing of the Mo- 
ney to which it is by ſome great Men 
attributed. For firſt, there was about 
that time a general peace and ſerenity, 
which had newly ſucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all His 
Majeſty's Kingdoms 3 then after two 
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years attendance in Ergland, upon the 
ſettlement of Ireland (there on the 
torge ) by all perſons and parties here 
that were conſiderably intereſted in it, 
the Parliament being called here, and 
the main ſettlement of [re/avd wound 
up in Erxgland, and put into the Duke 
of Ormond's Hands to paſs here into an 
At; all perſons came over ina ſhoal, 
either to attend their own concern- 
ments in the main, or more particu- 
larly to make their Court to the Lord 
Lieutenant, upon whom His Majeſty 
had at that time in a manner wholly 
devolved the care and diſpoſition of 
all affairs in this Kingdom. This made 
a ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue 
of Money which had for two years run 
perpetually out of Ireland into Erg- 
land, and kept it all at home. Noris 
the very cxpence of the Duke of Or- 
mond's own great Pztrimonial Eſtate, 
with that of ſeveral other Families that 
came over at that time, of ſmall conſi- 
deration in the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
Beſides, there was a great ſum of Mo- 
ney in ready Coyn brought over out 
of England at the ſame time, towards 
the arrears of the Army : which are 

all 
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all Circumſtances that muſt needs 
have made a mighty change in the 
courſe of ready Money here. All the 
Effect that I conceive was made by 
crying up the Pieces of Eight, wasto 
bring in much more of that Species in 
ſtead of others currant here, (as in- 
deed all the Money brought from Erg- 
land was of that fort, and complained | 
of in Parliament to be of a worſe Al- : 
lay), and to carry away much Ergliſh | 
Money in exchange for Plate-pieces 
by which a Trade was driven very be- 
neficial to the Traders, but of mighty 
toſs to the Kingdom in the intrinſick 
Value of their Money. 

The Circumſtances at this time ſeem 
to be juſt the reverſe of what they were 
then : The Nation's engaged ina War 
the moſt fatal to Trade of any that 
could ariſe : The Settlement of Ireland 
ſhaken at the Court, and falling into 
new Diſquiſitions (whether in truth,or 
in common opinion, 1s all a caſe) : This 
draws continual Agencies and Journies 
of People concerned into England, to 
watch the Motions of the main Wheel 
there. Belides, the Lieutenants of 
Ireland fince the Duke of Ormond's 

time, 
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{ time have had little in their diſpoſi- 
' tion here, and only executed the Re- 
ſolutions daily taken at Court 1n par- 
ticular as well as general Affairs 
which has drawn thither the atten- 
dance of all private Pretenders. The 
reat Eſtates of this Kingdom have 
n four or five Years conltantly 
ſpent in England. Money , in ſtead 
of coming over hither for pay of the 
Army, has, ſince the War began,been 
transmitted thither for pay of thoſe 
Forces that were called from hence. 
And laſtly, This War has had a more 
particular and mortal influence upon 
the Trade of this Country, than upon 
any other of His Majeſty's Kingdoms. 
For by the AC againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of Cattle into Exeland, the Trade 
of this Conntry which runs wholly 
thither before, was turned very munch 
into Foreign Parts 3 but by this War 
the laſt 1s ſtopped, and the other not 
being open'd, there is in a manner no 
vent for any Commodity but of Wooll, 
This neceſlity has forced the Kingdom 
to goon ſtill with their Foreign Trade; 
but that has been with (ſuch mighty Loſ- 
ſes by the great number of Dutch Pri- 
vatcers 
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yateers plying about the Coaſts, and 
the want of Erzgliſh Frigates to ſecure 


them, that the Stock of the Kingdom | 


muſt be extreamly diminiſhed. Yet by 
the continuance of the ſame Expence 
and Luxury in point of living, Money 
goes over into England to fetch what 


muſt ſapply it, though little Commo- | 


dities goes either there or abroad to 
make any con(iderable balance : By all 
which it muſt happen, that with ano- 


ther Years continuance of the War © 


there will hardly be Money left in this 
Kingdom to turn the common Markets, 
or pay any Rents, or leave any Circu- 
lation further than the Receipts of the 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Pays 
of the Army, which in both kinds mult 
be the laſt that fail. 

In ſuch a Conjuncture, the crying up 
of any Species of Money will but en- 
creaſe the want of it in general ; for 
while there goes not out Commodity 
to balance that which 1s brought in, 
and no degree of Gains by exportation 
will make amends for the Venture; 
what ſhould Money come in for, unleſs 
it be to carry out other Money as it 
cd before, and leave the Stock that 

re- 
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remains equal indeed in denomination, 
but lower in the intrinſick valne than 
it was before ? In ſhort, while this 
War laſts, and our Seas are 1l guarded, 
all that can be done towards preſer- 
ving the ſmall remainder of Money in 
this Kingdom, is, Firſt, To introduce 
as far as can be, a Vein of Parſimony 
throughout the Country 1n all things 
that are not perfectly the Native 
Growths and Manufactures : Then by 
ſeverity and ſteadineſs of the Go- 
vernment (as far as will be permit- 
ted) to keep up in ſome credit the 
preſent Peace and Settlement : And 
laſtly, to force Men to a degree of 
Induſtry, by ſuffering none to hope 
that they ſhall be able to hve by 
Rapine or Fraud. For in ſome Diſ- 
eaſes of a Civil as well as a Natural 
Body, all that can be done 1s to faſt 
and to reſt, to watch and to pre- 
vent Accidents, to truſt to Methods 
rather than Medicines or Remedies ; 
and with patience to expect till the 
Humours being ſpent, and the Criſs 
paſt, way may be made for the na- 
tural Returns of - Health and of 


Strength. 
This 
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This being premifed as peculiar ej- 
ther to the Government in general, or | 
to the preſent conjunEure 3 I ſhall | 
proceed to ſuch Obſervations as occur 
concerning the ways of advancing the 
common and ſtanding Trade of thx 
Kingdom. 

The Trade of a Country ariſes from 
the native Growths of the Soil or Seas; | 
the Manufattures, the commodiouſneſs 
of Ports, and the ſtore of Shipping 
which belong to it. The. Improve- 
ment therefore of Trade in EET 
muſt be conſidered in the ſurvey of all 
theſe Particulars, the Defects, to which 
at preſent they are ſubjedt, and the 
Fncreaſes they are capable of receiving 
either from the courſe of Time, the 
change of Cuſtoms, or the conduct and 
application of the Government. 

The native Commodities or common 
caſte Manufactures which make up the 
Exportation of this Kingdom , and 
confequenrly furniſh both the Stock of 
Foreign Commodities conſumed in the 
Country , and that likewiſe of cur- 
rant Money , by which all Trade is 
turned, are Wool], Butters, Beef, Cattel, 


Fiſh, Iron ; and by the ITIIY 
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of theſe, either in the quantity, rhe 
credit, or the further Manufacture, the 
Trade of Jreland ſeems chiefly to be 
advanced. 

In this Jarvey one thing muſt be ta- 
ken notice cf as peculiar to this Coun- 
try, which is, That as in the nature 
of its Government, fo 1n the very im- 
provement of its Trade and Riches, it 
ought to be conſidered not only in its 
own proper intereſt, but likewiſe in 
its relation to Exgland, to which it is 
{ubordinate, and upon whoſe weal in 
the main, that of thus Kingdom de- 
pends, and therefore a regard muſt 
be had of thoſe points wherein the 
Trade of Ireland comes to interfere 
with any main branches of the Trade. 
of England; in which cafes the encou- 
ragement of ſuch Trade ought to be 
either declined or moderated, and ſo 
give way to the intereſt of Trade in 
England, upon the health and vigour 
whereof, the ſtrength, riches and glo- 
ry of his Majeſties Crowns ſeem chiet- 
ly to depend. But on the other fide, 
{ome ſach branches of Trade ought 
not wholly to be ſuppreſt, but rather 
lo far admitted as may ſerve the gene- 
ra! 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdonn, leſt 
by too great an importation of Com- 


modities, though out of England it | 


ſelf, the Money of this Kingdom hap. 
pen to be drawn away in ſuch a de- 

ree, as not to leave a ſtock ſufficient 
= turning the Trade at home 3 the 
effe&t hereof would be general diſcon- 
tents among the People, complaints, 


or at Jeaſt 11! impreſſions of the Go» 


vernmentz which in a Country com- 
poſed of three ſeveral Nations diffe- 
rent to a great degree in Language,Cu- 
ſtoms and Religion, as well as Intereſts 
( both of property and dependances) 
may prove not only dangerous to this 
Kingdom, but to Erglard it ſelf. Since 
a ſorein the Leg may affe& the whole 
Body, and in time grow as difficult a 
cure as if it were in the Head eſpeci- 
ally where Humours abound. 

The Wooll of Ireland ſeems not to 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to ſuf- 
fer under any defect, the Country 
being generally full ſtockt with Sheep, 
cleared of Wolves, the Soll little ſub- 
ject to other Rots than of Hunger 3 
and all the conſiderable flocks being of 
Engliſh breed, and the ſtaple of Wooll 

gene- 
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| generally equal with that of Northamp= 
ton or Leiceſterſhire, the improvement 
of this Commodity by manufactures 
in this Kingdom would give ſo great a 
damp to: the Trade ot Ergland (of 
which Clothes, Stats and Stockings 
make ſo mighty a part) that it ſeems 
not fit. to be 1ncouraged here, at leaft 
no further than to ſuch a quantity, of 
one or two Summer-ſtutts, Iriſh-freeze, 
and Cloth from Six- Shillings to Four- 
teen, as may ſupply in ſome meaſure 
the ordinary conſumption of the King- 
dom. That which ſcems molt necellary 
in this Branch, is the careful and (evere 
execution of the Statutes provided to 
forbid, the Exportation of Wodll to 
any other parts but to England ;, which 
15 the more to be watched and feared, 
lince thereby the preſent Riches of this 
Kingdom would be mightily increaſed, 
and great advantages might be made by 
th2 connivance of Governours; where- 
as 0n the other (ide, this would prove a 
moſt ſenſible decay, it not deftructien 
of Manufactures both here and in Eg- 

land it ſelf. 
Yarn is a Commotlity very proper 
to this Country, but made in no great 
[ quan- 
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quantiries 11 any parts beſides the North 
nor any where into Linen to any great 
degree, or of ſorts fit for the better 
uſes at home, or exportation abroad 1 
though of all others, this ought moſt to 
be .enconraged, and was therefore 
chiefly deſigned by the Earl of Strafford. 
The Soil producesFlaxkindly and well, 
and fine too, anſ{werable to the care 
uſed in choice of Seed and exercyle of | 
Husbandry 3 2nd much Land 6s fit for 
it here, which 1s not ſo for Corn. The 
ManufaCtnre of it in gathering or beat- 
ing,-is of Httle toil or application, 
and ſo the fitter for the Natrves of the 
Country. Beſides, no Women are 
apter to ſpinit well than the Iriſ, who 
Jabouring little im any kind with their 
Hands, bave their Fingers more ſupple 
and {oft than other Women of the 
poorer condition among us3 and this 
may certainly be advanced and im- 
proved into a great Mannfacture of 
Linen, ſo as to beat down the Trade 
both of Fraxce and Holland, and draw 
much- of the Money which goes from 
Feland tothoſe Parts upon this occa- 
fron, 1nto the Hands of His Majeſty's 
Subjects of Ircdlard, without crofling 

any 
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any intereſt of Trade in Ezgland. For 
beſides what has been faid of Flax and 
Spinning, the Soil and Climate are pro- 
per for whitening,both by the frequen- 
cy of Brooks, and alſo of Winds in the 
Country. 

Mach care was ſpent upon this de- 
fpnin an At of Parliament paſs the 
laſt Seſſion, and ſomething may have 
been a4vanced by it; but tne roo great 
rigor impoſed upon the ſowing of cer- 
tain quantities of Flax, has cauſed (and 
perhaps juſtly) a general neglect in the 
execution; and common guilt has made 
the Penalties impratticable z ſo as the 
main effe&t has been ſpoiled by too 
much diligence, and the Child killed 
with kindneſs. For the Money apply- 
ed by that A to the encouragement 
of making fine Linen, and broad, 
(which I think is twenty pounds every 
year mn each County), though the 
inſtitution was good, yet it has not 
reached the end, by encouraging any 
conſiderable application that way 3 ſo 
that ſometimes one ſhace of that Money 
15 paid to a ſingle pretender at the Sizes 
or Seſſions ; and ſometimes a ſhare 1s 
laved,for want of any pretender at all. 
62 This 
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This Trade may be advanced by 
ſome amendments to the laſt A& in 
another Seflion, whereby the neceſſity - 
ot ſowing Flax may be ſo limited, as 
to be made ealily practicable, and fo 
may be forced by the ſeverity of levy. 
ing the Penalties Enacted. And for 
the Money allotted 1n the Counties no 
Perſon ought to carry the firſt, ſecond, 
or third price, without producing two 
Pieces of Linen of each (fort where- 
as one only now 1s neceſlary ). And 
{cvere defences may be made againſt 
weaving any Linen under a certain 
breadth, fuch as may be of better ule 
to the poorelt People and in the 
courieſ(t Linen, than the narrow [rib 
Cloth 3; and may bear ſome price a- 
broad when ever More COMEes tO be 
made then ts conſuned at home. But 
after all theſe or ſuch hike Proviſions, 
rhcre are but two things which can 
make any cxtraorcinary advance in 
this Branch of Trade, and thoſe are: 
Firſt, An increaſe of People in the Coun- 
try to {uch a UCRrEE as may make t| ings 
necetlary to Lite dear,and thereby force 
gencral induſtry from each Member of 
a Farnily ( Women as well as Men ), 


and 
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and in as many ſorts as they can well 
turn to, which among others may in 
time come to turn the Vein this way. 
The ſecond 1s a particular application 
m the Government. And this muſt 
be made either by ſome Governour 
upon his own private account, who 
has a great ſtock that he is content to 
turn that way, and 1s invited by the 
gain, or elſe by the honour of bring- 
ing to paſs a Work of ſo much pub- 
lick utility both to England and Ire- 
land (which Circumſtances I ſuppoſe 
concur'd both in the Farl of Strafford's 
delign); and whenever they meet a- 
gain, can have no better Copy to fol- 
low 1n all particulars, than that begun 
at the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
conſiderable ſum of Money being laid 
afide, either out of His Majeſty's pre- 
ſent Revenue, or {ome future Subſidy 
to be granted for this Occaſion : And 
this either to be imployed in ſetting 
up of ſome great Linen Manufacture 
12 ſome certain Place, and to be mana- 
ged by ſome certain Hands both for 
making all ſorrs of fine Clothes, and of 
thoſe tor Sails too. The benefit cr 
loſs of ſuch a Trade accruing to the 

6-4 Govern- 
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Government, until it comes to take 
root 1n the Nation. Or «fe if this 
ſeem too great an undertaking for the 
humour of our Ape, then ſuch a ſum 
of Money to lie ready in Hands ap- 
pointed by the Government, for ta- 
king oft at common moderate Prizes al] 
ſuch Pieces of Cloth as ſhall be brought 
1m by any Perſons at certain times to 
the chiet Town of each County ; and 
all ſuch pieces of Cloth as are fit for 
Sails, to be carried into the Stores of 
the Navy. All that are fit for the uſe 
of the Army, to be given the Soldi. 
crs (as Cloaths are) in part of ther 
Pay : And all finer pieces to be fold, 
and the Money (till applied to the en- 
creaſe or conſtant ſupply of the main 
Stock. The <tficit hereof would be, 
ihar Feople handing a certain Market 
tor this Commodicy,and that of others, 
' 19 uncertain as It 1s 1n this Kingdom, 
would turn ſo much of their induſtry 
this way, as would ſerve to furnith a 
great part of that Money, which 15 
molt ablolutcly neceliary tor payment 
of Taxcs, Rents, or ſubliſtence of Fa- 
miles. 
Hide, Tallow, Butter, Beef, ariſe al] 
from 
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from one ſort of Cattlc,and are ſubject 
to the ſame general detects, and capa- 
ble of the fame common improve- 
ments. 

The three firſt are certain Commo- 
dities, and yield the readieſt Money 
of any that are turned in this King- 
dom becauſe they never fail of a price 
abroad. Beef is a Drug, finding no 
conſtant vent abroad, and therefore 
yeilding no rate at home : for the 
conſumption of the Kingdom holds no 
proportion with the product that is 
uſually made of Cattle in it ; ſo that 
in many Parts at this time an Ox may 
be bought in the Country-Markets, 
and the Hide and Tallow fold at the 
next Trading-Town for near as munch 
as it coſt, The defects of theſe Com- 
modities lie cither in the age and feed- 
ing of the Cattle that are killed, or 
in the Manufacture and making them 
up for exportation abroad. 

Until the Tranſportation of Cattle 
into Ergland was forbidden by the late 
A& of Parliament, the quickeſt Trade 
of ready Money here was driven by 
the ſale of young Bullocks, which for 
four or five Summer-months ot the 
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year were carried over in very great 
numbers, and this made all the Breed- 
ers in the Kingdom turn their Lands 
and Stocks chietly to that ſort of Cattle, 
Few Cews were bred up for the Dai- 
ry, more than ſerved the Conſumption 
within : and few Oxen for draught, 
which -was all performed by raſcally 
{mall Horſesz fo as the Cattle gene- 
rally fold either for {laughter within, 
or Fxportation abroad, were of two, 
three, or at beſt fonr years old, and 
thoſe fuch as had never been either 
handled or wintered at hand- meat, but 
bred wholly upon the Mountains in 
Summer, and upon the withered long 
Graſs of the lower Landsin the Winter, 
The effect hereof was very pernitious 
tothis Kingdom in what concerned all 
thele Commoditics ; The Rides were 
{mall,thin,and lank : The Tallow much 
icls in quantity, and of quicker con- 
{umption. Little Butter was exported 
abroad, and that difcredited by the 
houſwitery of the Þ-ifb, in making it 
vpz moſt of what was ſent coming 
from their Hands, who alone kept up 
the Trade of Darics, becauſe the ef 
vf their Cattel was not fit for the Eng- 

liſh 
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liſþ Markets. But above all, the Trade 
of Beef for foreign Exportation was 
prejudiced and almoſt funk : for the 
Fleſh being young, and only Graſs-ted 
(and that on a ſudden by the {weet- 
neſs of the Summers Paſture, after the 
Cattle being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
ter) was thin, light and moiſt, and not 
of a ſubſtance to endure the Salt, or 
be preſerved by it, for long Voyages, 
or a ſlow Conſumprion. Beſides, ei- 
ther the unskiltulneſs, or carcleſneſs, or 
Knavery of the Traders, added much 
tothe undervalueand diſcredit of theſe 
Commodities abroad ; for the Hides 
were often made up very dirty, which 
increaſed the weight, by which that 
Commodity 1s (old when it comes in 
quanties abroad. The Butter would 
be better on the top and bottum of 
the Barrel, than in the middle, which 
wonld be ſometimes filled uv, or 
mingled with Tallow 3 nay, ſometimes 
with Stones. The Beet would be fo 
ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to ſtink 
many times before it came {o far as 
Holland, or at leaſt not prove a Com- 
modity that would defray the firſt 
charge of the Merchant betore it wa, 
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ſhipt. Nay I have known Merchants 
there fain to throw away great Quanti- 
ties, after having lain long in their 
Hands without any Market at all, 

After the Act in England had wholly 
ſtopt the Tranſportation of Cattle, the 
Trade of this Kingdom was forced to 
find out a new Channel; a great deal of 
Land was turned to Sheep, becauſe 
Wooll gave ready Money for the Eng- 
liſh Markets, and by ſtealth for thoſe 
abroad. The Breeders of Exgliſh Cat- 
tle turn'd much to Dairy, or clſe by 
keeping their Cattle to fix and ſeven 
year old,and wintering them dry,made 
them fit for the Beet-trade abroad ; and 
ſome of the Merchants fell into care 
and exactneſs in Barrelling them up ; 
and hereby the improvements of this 
Trade were grown {o ſenſible in the 
courſe of a few years, that in the year 
1669, ſome Merchants in Holand aflu- 
red me, that they had received parcels 
of Beef out of Ireland which fold cur- 
rent, and very near the Engliſh; and 
of Butter which ſold beyond it 3 and 
that they had obſerved it ſpent as if it 
came from the richer Soil of the two. 
'Tis moſt evident, that it the Dutch 

War 
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War had not broken out fo ſoon after 
the improvements of all theſe Trades 
(forced at firſt by neceſlity, and grow- 
ing afterwards habitual by uſe), a few 
years would have very mich advanced 
the Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
and made it a great gainer, inſtead of 
loiing by the A& againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of their Cattle : but the War 
gave a ſudden damp to this and all 0- 
ther Trade, which is ſunk to nothing 

by the continuance of it. 
However,having marked the defeCts 
that were evenin time of peace, it may 
not be uſeleſs to fet down the Reme- 
dies though little practicable while the 
War laſts. For that great one of kil- 
ling Cattle young, and only Grals fed, 
I know none lo ettectual as introducing 
a general cuſtom of uſing Oxen for all 
forts of draught, which would be per- 
haps the greateſt improvement that 
could be made in many kinds through- 
out the Kingdom. By this means the 
great ſJanghtrer would be made of full- 
grown, large, and well wintered Cat- 
tle, which would double the income 
made by Hide, Tallow and Beef, and 
raiſe their Credit in all foreign Mar- 
kets 5 
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kets, every Man would be forced to 
provide Winter-Fodder for his Team 
(whereas common Garrans ſhift upon 
Graſs the year round); and this would 
force Men to the encloſing of Grounds, 
and improving Bog into Meadows; the 
Race of Garrans would decreaſe, and 
ſo make room for the Countrys main- 
taining the greater number of Cattle, 
which makes a foreign Commodity, 
though they die by accident or age; 
whereas the other makes none at 
all, 

No great or uſefull thing 1s to be 
atchieved, without difhculties 5 and 
therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this Propoſal, ought not to diſcourage 
the attempting it. Firſt, the Statutes 
againſt that barbarons cuſtom of Plow- 
ing by the Tail, ought to be renewed, 
and upon abſolute Forteitures inſtead 
of Penaltics ; the conſtant and cafe 
compotitions whereof, have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than forbidding it. 
Now if this were wholly diſuſed, the 
Harneſs tor Horſes being dearer than 
for Oxen, the Iriſþ won]d turn their 
draught to the laſt, where-ever they 
have hitherto uſed the Plowing by the 
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Tail. Next, a Standard might be made, 
under which no Horſe ſhould be uſed 
for draught z this would not only en- 
large the breed of Horſes, but make 
way for the uſe of Oxen, becauſe they 
would be cheaper kept than large good 
Horſes, which could not be wintered 
like Garrans without houfing or tod- 
der. - And laſtly, a Tax might belaid 
upon every Horſe of draught through- 
out the Kingdom 5 which beſides the 
main uſe here intended, would increaſe 
the King's Revenue by one ot the eaſieſt 
ways that 1s any wherein ule. 

For the miſcarriages mentioned: in 
the making up of thoſe ſeveral Com- 
modities for foreign Markets, they 
muſt liſhewiſe be remedied by ſevere 
Laws, or elſe the 1nprovements cf the 
Commodities themſelves will not tferve 
to bring them in Credit, upon which 
all Trade turns. firſt the Ports out 
of which ſuch Commodities {hall be 
ſhipt, may by reſtrained to a certain 
number, ſuch as lie moſt convenient 
for the vent of the Inland Provinces, 
and ſuch as either ore already, or are 
capable of being made regular Corpo- 
rations. Whatever of them ſhall be 
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carried out of any other Port, ſhall be 
penal both to the Merchant that deli. 
vers, and to the Maſter that receives 
them. In the Ports allowed {hall be 
ubliſhed Rules agreed on by the $kil- 
ulleſt Merchants in thoſe Wares, to be 
obſerved in the making up of all ſuch 
as are intended for foreign Tranſpor. 
tation, and declaring that what 1s not 
found agreeable to thoſe Rules, ſhall 
not be ſuffered to $9 out. Two Officers 
may be appointed to be choſen every 
three years by the Body of the Cor- 
poration, whoſe bufineſs ſhall be to in- 
ſpe& all Barrels of Beef, Tallow, But- 
ter, and all Packs of Hides, and put 
to them the Seal or Mark of the Cor- 
poration, without which none ſhall be 
ſuffer'd to go abroad z Nor ſhall this 
Mark be athxed to any Parcels by thoſe 
Otticers, but ſuch as they have viewed, 
and found agreeable to the Rules ſet 
forth for that purpoſe. Whereof one 
ought to be certain, That every Bar- 
re] be of the fame conſtant weight, 
or {ſomething over. It this were ob- 
ſerved for a ſmall courſe of time, un- 
der any certain Marks, the credit of 
them both as to quality and weight, 
would 
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would riſe to that degree, that the 
Barrels or Packs would go off in the 
Markets they uſed abroad, upon fight 
of the Mark, hike Silver-plate upon 
fight of the City's Mark where 'tis 
made. 

The great difficulty will lie in the 
good execution of the Offices : but the 
Intereſt of ſuch Corporations lying ſo 
deep in the credit of their Mark, will 
make'emulation among them, ever 
one vying to raiſe their own as high 
as they can'3 and this will make rhem 
careful in the choice of Men fit for 
that turn. Beſides, the Offices ought 
to be made beneficial to a good de- 
gree, by a certain Fee upon every Seal; 
and yet the Office to be forfeited up- 
on every miſcarriage of the Officer, 
which ſhall be judged ſo by the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, and thereup- 
on a new Election be made by the Body 
of the Corporation. 

Cattle for Exportation, are Sheep, 
Bullocks, Horſes 3 and of one or other 
of theſe kinds the Country ſeems ro 
be full-ſtockt, no ground that I hear 
of being untenanted : the two firſt 
ſcem ſufficiently improved inthe kinds 
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as well as the number, moſt of both 
being of the Ergliſþ breed. And though 
it were better tor the Country if the 
number of Horſes being leſſened, made 
room for that of encrealing Sheep,and 
great Cattel 3 yet it ſeems indifferent 
which of theſe two were moſt turn'd 
to, and that will be regulated by the 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying live Cats 
tel into England, When the paſſage 
1s open, Land will be turned molt to 
great Cattel 3 when ſhut to Sheep, as 
It 1s at preſent 3 though I am not of 
opinion it can laſt, becauſe that Ad 
ſeems to have been carried on rather 
by the intereſts of particular Counties 
in England, than by that of the whole, 
which in my Opinion muſt be evident- 
ly a loſer by it. For firſt, the freight 
of all Cattel that were brought over, 
being in Ergliſþ Veilels, was fo much 
clear gain to Erglaxrd ; and this, was 
one with another near a third, or 
at leaſt a fourth part of the price. 
Then their coming over young and 
very cheap to the firſt Market, made 
them double the price by one years 
feedingz which was. the greateſt im- 
provement to be made of our dry Pa- 
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ſture-land in Exgland. The Trade of 
Hides, and: Tallow, or elfe of Leather, 
| was mightily advanced in Ergland, 
which will be beaten down 1n foreign 
' Markets. by Jreland, it they come to 
kill all-their Cattle at home. The young 
Iriſh Cattle ſerved for the common con- 
ſumption in England, while their own 
large old fat Cattle went into the Bar- 
rel for the foreign Trade, in which 
Iriſþ Beef had in a manner no part, 
| though by the continuance of this 
reſtraint it will be forced upon im- 
rovement, and come to {hare with 
gland 10 the Beet-Trade abroad. 
Grounds: were turned much in Erg- 
land trom breeding,either to feeding or 
Dairy, and this advanced the Trade of 
Ezgliſh Butter, which will be extream- 
ly beaten down when Jreland turns to 
it too . (and in the way of Engliſh 
Huſwifery, as it has done a great deal 
lince the reſtraint upon Cattle), And 
laſtly, whereas Ireland had betore very 
little Trade but with England, and with 
the Money. for their Cattle bought 
all the Commodinies there which they 
wanted; By this reſtraint they are for- 
ced to ſeek a foreign Market 3 and 
K whese 
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where: they ſell, they will be ſure to 
buy too; and all the foreign Mer. 
chandize which they had before from 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and London, they will 
have in time from Roan, Amſterdan, 
Lisbon and the Streights. As for the 
true cauſes of the decay of Rents in 
England, which made the occaſion of 
that Act, they were to be found in 
the want of People, im the mighty 
conſumption of foreign Commodities 
among the better fort, and 1n a higher 
way of living among all, and not in 
this Tranſportation of Iriſh Cattle ; 
which would have been complained of 
in former times, if it. had been found 
a prejudice to Ergland. Befides, the 
Rents have been tar from encreaſing 
ſince, and though that may. be by 0- 
ther accidents, yet as to what concerns 
Ireland, it comes all to one , 'unleſs 
Wool! be forbidden as well as Cattle; 
for the icfs Cattle comes over: from 


thence, there comes the more Wooll, F 


which goes as far as t'other towards 
beating down the price of Pafture- 
lands in -Ergland; and yet the Tran- 
iportation of Wooll cannot be-forbid- 
cen, ſince that would force the Iriþ 
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Wooll either by ſtealth into foreign 
Markets,' or elſe in Cloth by the ad- 
yance of that Manufa&@ure ; either of 
which would bring a ſudden decay ap- 
on the” principal, Branch of the Ergliſh 
Trade. | 
Horſes in Treland are a Drug, but 
might be improved to a Commodity, 
not enly of greater uſe at home, bur 
alſo fit 'for 'Exportation into other 
Countries. The Soil is of a ſweet and 
plentiful Graſs, which will raiſca large 
breed 3 and the Hills, eſpecially near 
the Sea-coaſts, are hard and rough, and 
ſo fit to give them Shape and Breath, 
and ſound Feet. The prefent defefts 


| in them, are breeding without choice 


of Stallions either in Shape or Size, 
and truſting ſo far to the gentleneſs of 
the Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
without ever handling Colts till they 
are four years old : This both checlcs 
the growth of the common breeds,and 
gives them an incurable ſhyneſs, which 
1s the general vice of [ri/h Horſes, and 
is hardly ever feen in Flanders, be- 
cauſe the hardnels of the Winters in 
thoſe Parts forces the Breeders thcre 
to houſe and handle rheir Colts for ac 
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Jeaſt ſix Months every Year. In the 
Studs of Perſons of quality in Ireland, 
where care 1s taken, and coſt is not 
ſpared, we ſee Horſes bred of excel. 
lent ſhape,and vigour, and ſize, ſo asto 
reach great prices at home, and encoyu- 
rage Strangers to find the Market here; 
among whome1 met with onethis Sum- 
mer that came over on that Errand, 
and bought about twenty Horſes to 
carry over into the French Army,from 
twenty to threeſcore Pounds price at 
the firſt hand. 

The improvement of Horſes here 
may be made by a Standard preſcribed 
to all Stalions, and all Horſes that ſhall 
be uſed for draught 3 the main Point 
being to make the common Breed 
large,for then whether they have ſhape 
of no, they have ever ſome reaſonable 
price both at home and abroad. And 
beſides, being not to be raiſed without 


wintering,they will help to force Men | 


into improvement of Land by a necel- 
ſity of Fodder. But for incourage- 
ment of finer Breed, and 1n the better 
Hands, ſome other Inſtitutions may be 
invented, by which emulation may be 
railcd among the Breeders oy 0 
ſpe 
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ſpe&t both of particular Honour and 
Profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and 
of good ordinary gainsand ready vent 
to {uch as by aiming at the beſt, though 
they fail, yet go beyond the) common 
forts. To this purpoſe there may be 
ſet up both a Horſe-Fair, and Races to 
be held at a certain time every Year 
for the ſpace of a Week ; the firſt in 
the faireſt Green near the City of 
Dublin,the latter in that place defigned 
by your Lordſhip in the Park for ſome 
ſuch purpoſe. During this Week, the 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday, may 
be the Racesz the Tweſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday, the Fairs may be held. 
At each Race may be two Plates given 
by the King, one of Thirty Pounds, 
and the other of Twenty (beſides the 
faſhion) as the Prizes for the fiſt and 
ſecond Horſe; the firſt Engraven with 
a Horſe Crowned with a Crown 3; the 
ſecond with a Coronet, and under it 
the day of the Month, and the year. 
Beſides theſe Plates, the Wagers may 
be as the Perſons pleaſe among then- 
ſelves, but the Horſes muſt be eviden- 
ced by good Teſtimomies to have been 
bred in Jreland. For honour, the 
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Lord Lientenant may ever be preſent 
himſelf, or. at leaſt name a Deputy in 
his room, and two Judges of the Field, 
who ſhall decade all Controverſies, and 
with ſound of the Trumpet declare the 
two Victors. The Maſters of theſe 
two Horſes may be admitted to ride 
from the. Field to the Caſtle with the 
Lord Lieutenant, or his Deputy, and 
to Nine with him that Day, and there 
receive all the honour of the Table, 
This to be done, what quality ſoever 
the Perſons are of; for the lower that 
15, the more will be the Honour 3 and 
perhaps the more the ſport : and the 
encouragement of breeding will by 
that means extend to al} forts of 
Men. 

For the Fairs, the Lord Lieutenant 
may likewiſe be preſent every dayin 
the heigith of them, by himſclf or 
Deputy, and may with the advice of 
the two chiet Officers of the Army then 
preſent, chooſe out one of the belt 
Horſes, and two of the beſt Geldings 
that appear 1a the Fair, not under four, 
nor above ſeven years old, For which 
{hall be paid to the owners of them, 
after ſuficient Teſtimony of their be- 
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ing. bred in Jrelarxd, One hundred 
pounds. for the Horſe, and fifty pounds 
a piece for the Geldings. Theſe Sums, 
2s that for the Plates, to wlue out of 
the Revenue of Ireland, and without 
trouble or fee 3 and the three Horſes 
to be ſent, over every year to the King's 
Stables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
and thoſe which are thus ſold, ought 
immediately to be marked, fo as-they 
may. never return a ſecond time, either 
to the Race, or to the Sale. 

The benefit by ſuch an Inſtitution as 
this, will be very great and various : 
For beſides the enconragement to 
breed the. beſt Horſes, from the. ho- 
nour and gain already mentioned, 
there will be a ſort of publick enter- 
tainment for one whole Week, durin 
which the Lord Lieutenant, the Lor 
Mayor of the City, and the great Of- 
ficers both Civil and Military, ought 
to keep open Tables for all ſtrangers. 
This will draw a confluence of People 
from all parts of the Conntry. Many 
Pow | the nearer Parts of Exg- 
and many come, not only as to a pub- 
lick kind of folemnity , but as to a 
great Mart of the beſt Horſes, - This 
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will inrich the City by the expence of 
ſuch a concourſe, and the Country by 
the ſale of many Horſes into Erzglard, 
and in time ( or from thence) into 
foreign Parts. This will make general 
Acquaintances among; the Gentry of 
the Kingdom, and' bring the Lord 
Lientenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured by his ap- 
pearing in more greatneſs, and with 
more {olemnity than uſual upon theſe 
Occaſions. And all this with expence 
only 'of ' Two hundred and fifty 
Pounds a year to the Crown, for 
which the' King ſhall have three the 
beſt Horſes ſold that year in be- 
land. © 

The Fiſhing of Ireland might prove 
a Mine under Water, as rich as any un- 
der Ground, if it were improved to 
thoſe vaſt advantages it is capable of, 
and that we ſee 1t raiſed to in other 
Countries. But this is impoſlible un- 
der ſo great a want of People, and 
cheapncis of all things neceſlary to Life 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all Places invincible Enemies of indu- 
irry and improvements. While theſe 
continue, I know no way of advan- 
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cing this Trade to any conſiderable de- 
gree, unleſs it be the eretting four 
Companies of Fiſhery, one' of each 
Province of Ireland, into which every 
Man that enters, ſhall bring a certain 
Capital, and receive a proportionable 
thare of the gain or loſs, and have a 
proportional Voice in the Election of 
a Preſident and Council, by whom the 
whole buſineſs is in each Province ſhall 
be managed. It into each of theſe 
Companies the King or Lord Lieute- 
nant would enter for a conſiderable 
ſhare at the firſt, towards building ſach ' 
a number of Boats and Buſes as each 
Company could eafily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both of 
honour 'and advantage. Certain Pri- 
vileges likewiſe, or Immunities,might 
be granted from charges of trouble or 
expence, nay from Taxes, and all unu- 
ſual Payments to the Publick, in favour 
of ſuch as brought in a proportion to a 
certain heighth into the Stock of the 
Fiſhery. Nay, it ſeems a Matter of fo 
great importance to His Majeſties 
Crowns, both as to the improving the 
Riches of this Kingdom, and impairing 
the mighty Gains of his Neighbours 
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by this Trade, that perhaps there were 
no hurt if an A were made, by which 
none ſhould þe capable of being either 
choſen into a Parliament, or the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace, who had not 
manifeſted his delires of! advancing 
the publick good by entring in ſome 
certain proportion into the Stock and 
Companies of the Fiſhery 3 ſince the 
greatneſs of the one,and application of 
the other, ſeem the only preſent means 
of improving ſo rich and ſo impor- 
tant a Trade. It will afterwards be 
the buſineſs of the Companies them- 
ſelves, or their directors, to fall into 
the beſt Methods and Rules for the cu- 
ring and barrelling up all their Fiſh, 
and to ſee them ſo exactly obſerved, 
as may bring all thoſe quantities of 
them that ſhall be ſent abroad, or ſpent 
at home, into the higheſt and moſt ge- 
neral credit 3 which with advancing 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as to 
find the firſt foreign Markets, will be 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt Gains, 
In Hollazd there have been above 
thirty Placacts or Acts of State con- 
cerning the curing, falting, and bar- 
relling of Herriogs alone, > 
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ſeverity 1n the Impoſition and execu- 
tion of Penalties, that the buſineſs is 
now grown to an habitual kill, and 
care, and honeſty, ſo as hardly any 
Example is ſeen of failing in that Mat- 
ter, or thereby impairing the gene- 
ral Credit of that Commodity among 
them, or in the foreign Markets they 
uſe. 

Iron ſeems to me the ManufaCture 
that of all others ought the leaſt to be 
encouraged in Ireland ; or if it be, 
which requires the moſt reſtriftion to 
certain Places and Rules. Forl do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any Oar in Jrelard, at leaſt I am ſure 
the greateſt part is fetched from Erg- 
land; fo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Manu- 
facture, 1s but the Wood, which has 
met but with too great Conſumptions 
already in moſt parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what is 
left. So that Iron-works ought to be 
confined to certain Places, where either 
the Woods continue vaſt,and make the 
Country ſavage; or where they are 
not at all fit for Timber, or likely to 
grow toitz or where there is nocon- 
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veyance for Timber -to places of vent 

ſoas to quit the coſttof the carriage. 
Having run through the Commodi- 
ties of Ireland, with their detects and 
improvements, I will only touch the 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, as 
the grounds likewiſe of Trade in a 
Country; thoſe are the commodiou(- 
neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship- 
ping 3 in one of which this Kingdom 
as much abounds,as it fails in the other. 
The Haven of Dublz is barr'd to that 
degree, as very much to obſtruCt the 
Trade of the City 3 the clearing or 
opening of it were a great work, and 
proper either for the City , or the 
whole Province of Lemſter to under- 
take. But whether it be feafible,or at 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt I will not 
judge, eſpecially confidering the many 
good Havens that are ſcattered upon 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of Ireland. 
Beſides this, I know not what to pro- 
poſe upon this Head, unleſs it be the 
making of two free Ports, one in 
Kerry, and tother upon the North- 
weſt Coaſt, which may thereby grow 
to be Magazines for the Weſt-Indy 
Trade,and from thence thoſe c—_ 
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dities may be diſperced unto all other 
Parts of Exrope, after having paid the 
Cuſtomes which they ought to pay in 
England , where this muſt be con- 
certed. | /'+ 
For the laſt Point, I doubt there is 
hardly any other Country lying upon 
the Sea-coaſt, and 'not wholly out of 
the way of Trade, which has ſo little 
Shipping of its own as Jreland, and 
which migtht be capable of imploying 
more. The reaſon of this muſt be in 
part the ſcarcity of Timber proper for 
this built 3 but more, the want of Mer- 
chants, and uncertainty of Trade in 
the Country, For preventing the fur- 
ther deſtruction of Timber, a Law 
may be made, forbidding any Man to 
cut down any Oak that is of a certain 
heighth, unle(s it be of a certain (cant- 
ling, astwelve Inches diamiter, or ſome 
ſuch meaſure as uſually makes a Tree 
uſeful Timber. and further, the ſeve- 
reſt Penaltics ought to be put upon 
Barking any Tree that 1snot felled; a 
cuſtom barbarous, and peculiar to this 
Country, and by which infinite quan- 
tities of Timber have been deſtroyed. 
Moſt Traders in thele Parts, at leaft 
ot 
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of Ireland, are but Faftors 3 nor do | 
hear of any number of Merchants in 
the Kingdom. The cauſe of this muſt 
be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity, 
than of gain 3 for thoſe are the two baits 
which draw Merchants to a Place : the 
laſt intices the poorer Traders, or the 
young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage; 
but without the firſt, the ſubſtantzdl 


and the rich will never ſettle in a Count © 


try. This opinion can be attained only 
by a courſe of Time, of good Condutt, 
and good government, and thereby of 
Jaſtice and of peace, which lie out of 
the compaſs of this Diſcourſe. But to 
make ſome amends for this want at 
preſent, encouragement may be given 
to any Merchants that (hall come over 
and turn a certain Stock of their-own 
here, as Naturalization upon any 
Terms; freedom from Cuſtoms the 
two firſt years, and from any Offices of 
trouble or expence the firſt ſeven years. 
I ſee no hurt if the King ſhould give 
leave to the Merchants in eight or ten 
of the chief Trading-Ports of freland,to 
name for each Town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord Lieutenant 
{hould chuſe two to beof the Privy- 
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Council of Ireland, with a certain Sa- 
laty from the King to defray their at- 
tendance : This would be an honour 
and encouragement to ſo worthy a 
Calling, and would introduce an inte- 
reſt of Trade into the Counal, which 
being now compoſed wholly of the 
Nobility or Gentry, the Civil or Mili- 
tary Officers 3 the Traders ſeem to be 
left without Patrons in the Govern- 
ment, and thereby without favour to 
the particular concernments of a chief 
Member in the Politick Body ; and up- 
on whoſe proſpering the Wealth of the 
whole Kingdom ſeems chiefly to de- 
pend. 

But this 1s enough for your Eccel- 
lencies trouble,and for the diſcharge of 
my promiſe, and too much I doubt for 
the humour of our Age to bring into 
practice, or ſo much as to admit into 
conſideration. Your Lordſhip I know 
has generous Thoughts, aud turned to 
ſuch Speculations as theſe. But that is 
not enough towards the railing ſich 
buildings as I have drawn you here the 
Lines of, unleſs the direCticn of all Af- 
fairs here were wholly in your Hands, 


or at leaſt the Opimon loſt of other 
Mens 
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Mens being able to conteſt with you | 14 
thoſe Points of -publick utility, which | x; 
you ought beſt to know, and moſtto | 
be believed in, while you deſerve or | {4 
diſcharge ſo great a Truſt as the Go- |} þ 
vernment of this Kingdom. For I | 
think a Prince cannot too much confi- | þ 
der whom to chooſe for ſuch imploy- þ { 
ments; but when he has. choſen, can- y 
not truſt them too far, or thereby y 
il give them too much Authority ; no F x 
| more than end it too ſoon, whenever / 
he finds it abuſed. In ſhort, 'tis left on- 7 
ly to Princes to mendthe World, whoſe 

| 
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Commands, find general obedience ; 

and Examples imitation. For all other 
Men, they muſt take it as they find it 
and good Men cnter into commerce 
with 1t, rather upon cautions of not be- 
ing ſpoil'd themſelves, than upon hopes 
of mending the World. At leaſt, this 
opinion becomes Men of my level, a- | 
mong(t whom I have obſerved all fet= |} 
quarrels with the Agc,and pretences of 
reforming it by their own Models, to 
end commonly like the pains of a | 
( Man 1n a little Boat, who tugs at a 
| Rope that's faſt to a Ship 3 it looks as if 
he reſolved to draw theShip to him, but | 
; the 
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the truth and his meaning is, to draw 
kimſelt ro the Ship, where he gets in 
when he can, and does like the reft of 
the Crew when he is there. When I 
have ſuch Deſigns, I will begin ſuch 
Contentions; in the mean time the 
bent of my Thoughts (hall be rather 
to mend my felt, than the World, 
which I reckon upon leaving much 
what I fonnd it. Nor ſhould I have 
reaſon 1n complaining too far of an 
Age, which does your Lordſhip fo 
much Juſtice, by rhe Honour of fo 
great an Imployment. In which :s [ 
know no Man dceterves greater Luc- 
ceſſes than you do, ſo I ain fare no 
Man wiſhes you greater than I do. 
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ritten to the 


DUKE f OR MOND, 
I» October, 1673. 


Upon YHis Graces deſiring me to give 
Him my opinion what was to be 
done m that Conpuntture, 


Here never ,was any Con- 
junfure wherein it wa; 
more neceſlary for Hi: 
Majeſty to fall ito a 
Courſe of wiſe and ſtea- 
dy Connſcls, nor ever any where it 
was more aificulr to adviſe him, 

To make Reflections upon what i; 

palt, is the part of ingenious, but ir. 
relolute Men, or elfe of ſuch as in- 

tend to value themſelves by compa- 
riion with others whoſe Corruptions 
or Follies they condemn. But in all 

Matters of Counſel, the good and 

prudent 
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prodent part is to take things as they 
are ( ſince the paſt cannot be recal- 
led),- to propole Remedies for the 
preſent Evils, and Proviſions againſt 
future Events. 

The' King finds himſelf engaged 
in the ſecond Year of a War with 
the Dutch, and tor proſecation rhere- 
of m a {trict Alliance with France ; 
and now mn danger of bemg en- 
tangled in the Quarrel broken out 
upon this occaſion between France 
and the Houſe of Auſtria, In this 
State of Afﬀeairs, it is to he confider- 
ed whether we can purſue our Wat 
with Holand, and yet preſerve cur 
Peace with Spain 5 whether we are 
able to maintain the War with both 
in conjunftion with Fraxce ; and it 
not, what there 1s left for His Ma- 
jelty to do, with the beſt regard to 
His Honour and Safety. 

For the firft, we! ſhall ſoon be ont 
of doubt 3 but in the mean time 'is 
very unlikely that npon the late Con- 
junction between Ho//and and Sparr, 
the Ditch ſhould have obltzed them- 
lelves to make no Peace without 
the 1nclnfion of their Allies FO 
L23 D414 
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Spain (hould not have yielded to 
break with Us, in caſe they could 
not ettect a Peace between Us and 
Holland ; fince the Dutch know - no- 
thing could farther induce us to it, 
than the fear of a Breech with Spain, 
and ſo great a loſs of Trade in thoſe 
Dominions. "The Spaniards have but 
one temptation of their own to quar- 
rel with Us, which is an occaſion of 
recovering Jamaica; for that has ever 
lien at their Hearts, and tis to be 
fcared their Conjundtion with Hol- 
lard has not been perteted without 
early Mcaſures between them tor the 
{urprile of that Ifland, unleſs our Care 
nas bcen as carly in providing, tor its 
defence. And 1t we {houuld loſe it, 
1 forcſce itttle hurt we coula do Spain 
in their Jz4es, guarded as they would 
be and attended by the Shipping of 
the Dut/h, But His Majelty will, 1 
luppoic, toon know from Spain wht 
He 15 tO trult to 1n this point, 

To judge whether upon a Breach 
with Spar we are able to maintain the 
Wir, mult be conltdered, the prefent 
Stare of the King's Treaiure, the rile 
or {all that may havpen in his conſtant 
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Revenue by the Sparih War, the 
Hopes that may be grounded upon 
Supplies from Frazce, the atlurance or 
meaſure of thoſe expected trom the 
Parliament, the Credit of the Exche- 
quer to raiſe preſent Money where- 
ever any of theſe fall ſhort, and the 
Humour of rhe Nation towards car- 
rying on or ending the War. 

For the preſent State of the Trea- 
ſury, the King beſt knows it Himſelf, 
or His Officers can beſt give the Ac- 
count 3 for the Changes that may hap- 
pen in his Revenue, 'tis evident they 
muſt be much for the worſe the very 
firſt year of a Spaniſh War. The main 
Branch of it, which is the Cuſtoms, 
muſt wither away in a very great mea- 
ſure, ſince all the Trade in a manner 
left us upon the Dutch War ( that 
has turned to any account) has been 
that with Spaiz and into the Strezghts : 
the firſt upon a Spaniſh War will be 
wholly loſt; the laſt can neither be 
ſecured by our own Convoys, nor by 
the French Fleets in the Mediterranean, 
from the Dutch Capers that will fill 
the Sparriſo Havens, and from thoſe of 
Biſcay , Sicily , Sardinia, Corſica, Ma. 
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zorca, which in all Wars have been the 
INeſts of Picaroons3 ſo that no way 
ſeems lett of beginning this War, but 
as the Dxtch began theirs, by leaving 
off all Trade in the Nation while it 
laſts. But the Cale 1s very ditterent be- 
tween themand us; for they have ſtill 
a Trade lett from the North, which 
runing upon a fandy | Coaſt from 
:iamborough,is (ecured from our Fleets: 
and they have driven a great  Com- 
merce by. Collufion with the Swedes, 
Dunes, Hamburgers, Bremeners , and 
Flemiſh, ever fince the War began, 
Beſides the Hearts of their [People 
(which would otherwiſe have | funk 
by the loſs of Trade) have been kept 
up by the nece{lity of their defence, 
by the laſt extremities which. were 
threatned them from the War, and by 
the general opinion of Juſtice jn their 
Cauſe, both from theſe Circumſtances, 
and the manner of ours and of the 
French beginning the War. 

This makes the States content to 
1mpole, and the People to ſuffer the 
utmolt Payments 3 and beſides, in a 
manner all Men ot Fortunes among 
c2em 22ve a great part of their Eſtates 
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lying in the Cantores of the States or 
the Provinces, which would all be loſt 
upon the Conqueſt of their Country, 
ſo as they will lend to the laſt fer ſe- 
curing ſo much as 1s already in danger. 
And theſe are Circumſtances which will 
not be found in our Diſpoſitions or 
Conſtitutions. 

For Supphies from France, it muſt be 
confidered how their Money has been 
drained out of the Kingdom fince this 
War began, by their Payments to Us, 
and to Sweden, to the Biſhops of Co- 
lnand Munſter,and ſome other Princes 
of Germany; by their Armies in Ger- 
many, and the new Conqueſts in Hol- 
land; all which returns no more into 
France, as money did in their former 
Wars with Sparz,that were made chict- 
ly upon their Contines ; for then the 
Pays of their Armies being made only 
in the Winter-quarters, which were in 
France or its Frontiers, the Money fel] 
back again into the Circulation of their 
own Country 3 yet now thar Expence 
muſt upon a Spaniſh War be increaſed 
by new Armies in Catalonia and Italy, 
and new Fleets in the Mediterranean , 
ſo that all theſe Circumſtances with the 
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gencral decay of Trade by the War, 
muſt in few years time leave that King. 
dom poorer than it has been this Ape, 
And where Money 1s not the King of 
France himſelf cannot hare it. 

For what ſupplies may come from 
the Parliament towards carrying on 
the War, ſome few days I ſuppoſe will 
inform us; and no Meaſures can be 
taken unleſs by what paſt in the for- 
mer Sefton, which was not very fa- 
vourable to that Deſign. 

For the Credit of the Exchequer 
Cat leait to any meaſure that may ſup- 
ply the Courſe of Neceſlities of a War) 
{ fear it 1s irrecoverably loſt by the 
laſt Breach with the Bankers ; tor Cre- 
dit is gained by Cuſtom and Courle of 
Time, and ſcldom recovers a Strain; 
but it broken, is never well {ct again, 
I have heard a great example given of 
this (by ſome of our- Merchants) that 
happencd upon the laſt King's ſeizing 
2000C0 1, that was in the Mint about 
the Year 32, which had then the Credit 
of a Bank, and for ſcveral Years had 
been the Treaſury of all the valt Pay. 
ments tranſmitted trom Spar to Flar. 
ders. But altcr this Invaſion of it, 
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though the King paid back the Money 
within very few Months, yet the Mint 
has never ſince recovered its Credit a- 
mong Foreign Merchants. 

If the Buſineſs of Money ſhould 
happen to go lame upon any or all of 
thele Feet, then all that will be left to 
carry on the War is the Humour of the 
Nation : And that ſometimes may go 
farther than any Treaſures, if ſpirited 
by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 
Religion or Liberty, or the necellity 
of Defence ; But the good will of the 
Nation to the pretent War ( as it was 
forcſcen by thoſe who gave the deſpe- 
rate Counlels ot beginning it with the 
Proroguing of the Parliament , and 
ſtopping of the Exchequer ; ſo it) has 
been ſince but too much experienced 
by the Succecfſles have attended it, which 
will ever depend upcn the Humours 
and Opinions of thoſe that ſerve, as 
well as the Abilities and Conduct of 
thoſe that command 3 and not to ſpeak 
of thoſe incurable Jealouſies which 
have been ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
into the Pcople about the firſt Deſigns 
of this War,and ſo much encreaſed by 
the proteſſions or actions, or at Jeaſt 
the 
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the general Reputation of thoſe who 
paſs for the chief Authors of it : *Tis 
at leaſt obſervable, that after ſo long 
Hoſtility, and four Battels, yet the 
Nation does not ſeem at all to be an- 
gry though that is the firſt thing 
ſhould be brought about, if we would 
have Men fight. 

It is, I doubt, little to be hoped, 
that a Breach with Spair ſhould make 
us any kinder to the War than we were 
before ; ſince that muſt grow wholly 
upon occaſion of the French, we ha- 
ving no Quarrel there of our own, 
And our Kindneſs to Frazce will ſpirit 
us as little as our hatred to Spar, at 
leaſt till their Fortunes change, and the 
Balance riſe again onthe Spaniſh ſide, 
which has riſen ſo long and to ſach a 
heighth on the French ; for by the 
courſe of human Nature there will 
ever be a degree of Hatred mingled 
with Fear,and of Kindneſs with Com- 
paſſion. 

Upon the ſurvey of theſe Proviſions 
and diſpoſitions, it muſt be concluded 
neceſſary for His Majeſty either to 
make a Peace, or elſe to turn the War 
dire&tly upon ſuch points of Honour, 
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Juſtice and fafety, as may ingage both 
the Parliament and Nation in the ſup- 
port and proſecution of the War. And 
to do this, He muſt at leaſt offer at a 
peace, and upon terms into which the 
humour and ſpirit of the Natton will 
run. | 
The Conjunction now perfetted be- 
tween Holland aud Spain feems the 
happieſt thing that could have arrived 
to His Majeſty's affairs upon this Oc- 
caſion : for whilſt Ho/and ſtood alone, 
in caſe we had been forced to offer at 
any meafures with them, France might 
apon the firft | umm have been be- 
fore Us, and {lipping one knot mighe 
have tyed another 1n three days time. 
But now the intercfts of the Empare, 
Spain and Lorrain, are woven together 
with thoſe of Holland, it will not be 
a ſhort and eafte work to adjuſt thoſe 
of France with the Emperor 1n the 
matters of Alſatia, with Spain in Flare 
ders, or the Duke of Lorrain in that 
Dutchy; nor is the Conjunttion be- 
tween Holland and their Allies hkety 
to be broken, nnlc(s by the revolutions 
of War the Dutch come to apprehend 
a nearer and greater danger trom Spar, 

in 
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in which caſe they will not fail of re. 
turning to their old meaſures with 
France. 

The firſt Pace which ſeems neceſlary 
for His Majeſty to make, is to fall into 
Confidence with Spain as far as poſſi 
ble he can, by aſſuring them he re. 
ſolves upon a neutrality in the War 
between them and France ; that if he 
comes to a peace with Hol/ard, he in- 
tends it (hall paſs by their Mediation ; 
and if that be cttected,ye will imploy 
his own towards the general Peace 
of Chriſtendom, and particularly that 
between France and Spain. 

The next point 1s to reſolve upon 
the Conditions neceſiary to a Peace; 
The beſt way to this 1s to ſeek without 
paſſion where the juſtice lies, and the 
true intereſts of His Majeſty's Crowns, 
as it 1s generally underſtood by his 
People, of which the ſence of his Par- 
liament 1s the beſt Teſtimony 3 tor their 
concurrence will give weight to His 
demands of Peace, or to the ſupport 
of a War. | 

Between Ls and Holland the Points © 
of Juſtice muſt be grounded upon the | 
infraction of Treaties, and ſo will 

reach 
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reach only to the buſineſs of the Flag 
and of Swrinam. For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by three ſeveral Treaties 
in the ſame form 3 but the Articles 
{till referring to former uſe,it remains 
to diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
that has been, and to explain the man- 
ner and circumſtances of obſerving it. 
Without this, no peace we can have 
will ſeem to be made with intentions 
to keep it Long, while the interpreta. 
tion of that Article about the Flag is 
a ground at pleaſure for opening a 
War. And this point can only be 
gained by a ſeparate Peace between 
Us and Holland ; tor if the War ſhould 
come to end 1n a general treaty, like 
that of Munſter ; As his Majeſty's 
intereſt would be leſs conſidered in a 
croud of ſo many others, and would 
hardly be ſutfered to obſtrut a general 
Peace; ſo this Right of the Flag in 
particular, would be at leaſt disfavour- . 
ed, if not oppoſed by our Friends as 
as well as our Enemies,that 15by France, 
Sweden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 

Holland. 
The buſineſs of Surinam is a trifle, 
and the diſputes upon it aroſe rather 
iroMm 
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from an unkind and jealons humour 
-—_ between the Nations, than 
rom any ditference;or difficulty in ad- 
juſting it 3 ſo as thar is not a thing will 
lie much in the way, being foon decj- 
ded by plain Articles upon the {urren- 
der of the Place. 

There are two points more wherein 
the honour and intereſt of the Nation 
is concerned, and ought to be inlilted 
upon, ſo far at leaſt asto find a temper 
in them, though they can hardly be 
ſaid to be points of Juſtice, becauſe 
they are not regulated by treaties, 
The firſt 15 the point of the Eaſt-[rdia 
trade, wherein we delire new agree- 
ments between us, upon ſuſpicion of 
what may happen, rather than com- 
plain of any Breach in the old ; and 
though our Eaſt- Indy company never 
ins, their defires as a juſt ground 
for a Quarre), yet a great deal might 
have been gained in' this point from 
the Dutch, while they depended up- 
on our Alliance 3 and I ſuppoſe may 
be (till, it we tall into it again. 

The ſecond 1s an acknowledgment 
to His Majeſty tor the leave of fiſhing 
npon his Coaſts; and though this may 

not 
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not be grounded upon any treaty, yet 
if it appear to have been an ancient 
right on our fide, and cuſtom on theirs, 
and not determined or extinguiſhed by 
any Treaty between us, it may with 
Juſtice be inſiſted onz though it will 
paſs harder with the Dutch than any of 
the reſt, who will much eaſier be in- 
duced to buy off the pretence with a 
great ſum of Money at one or more 
payments, than acknowledge it by a 
conſtant tribute. 

The laſt thing His Majeſty can de- 
mand from Holland, is Money for the 
charges of the War. But unleſs the 
Juſtice or neceſlity of it were agreed 
on between us, that will have but a 
weak Ground. And 1f we expe 
Money, it muſt be to purchaſe what 
is to come, and not to pay for what 
is paſt : and it is very probable, that 
if His Majelty ſhould reſolve with a 
peace of Holland to enterinto a Media- 
tion between France and Spain upon 
the evident points of Juſtice between 
them, and to joyn againſt that Crown 
which retuſes the Feace, both Sparr 
and Holand would be content to part 
with their Money upon ſuch an agrec- 
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ment. But the meaſure and manner 
muſt be left to private Treaty, and 
would depend upon the confidence be- 
tween Us. 

Whatever in any of theſe points, or 
any other His Majeſty ſhonld be con- 
tent to releaſe, ought to be done upon 
the fatisfafttion He ſhould declare to 
have received in the advancement of 
the Prince of Orange to the Charges 
ot his Anceſtors. But for his Majeſty 
to inſiſt upen any further advantages 
to.the Prince than are already de- 
volved upon him, would not only 
raiſe invincible difficulties in our Trea- 
ty with the States, but prejudice the 
Princes affairs among them in a very 
great meaſure. And the Prince I be- 
heve knows their Conſtitution ſo well, 
as to under(tand it fo. 

If upon good terms in theſe parti- 
culars a Peace can be effeted with 
Holland, the honour of this Crown 
will certainly be provided for, and the 
intereſt of it to a higher degree than 
could have been gained even without 
the events of the War ; ſince we ſhonld 
be left in Peace to enjoy the Trade of 
the world, while the houſe of Anſtria 

and 
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and Holland wonld be ingaged in a 
long War with France ; and whenever 
they grow weary, His Majeſty would 
have the glory and advantage of me- 
diating the Peace. 

For the meaſures to be obſerved in 
all this with France; and the preſerving 
His Majeſty's Honour on that fide, 
Firſt, the hamour of the Parliament 

as to this War, and the Intereſt of the 
Nation in the Trade with Spazz, ought 
to be repreſented to them as difficul- 
ties invincible,unleſs France can furniſh 
the charge which the War wil! coſt be- 
yond what can be ſpared out of His 
Majeſty's conſtant Revenue. Then his 
Majeſty may propoſe to them His de- 
fign of Neutrality between them and 
Spain; which I ſuppoſe was not a Point 
that entred into any Agreements a- 
gainſt Holland. And laſtly, He may 
defire their conſent, ſince he cannot 
proſecute the War, to make his Peace 
| with Ho//ard,upon the aflurance ofim- 
ploying afterwards his Mediation be- 
tween them and Spain,in which the con- 
| currence of His Parliament will make 
him able to effeCt a Peace, as the want of 
it has made Him unable to purſue the 

M War. 
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War. If France will not conſent cither 
to furniſh us with Money ſufficient to 
carry on the War, nor toour Neutrali- 
ty with Spaiz, nor peace with Holland; 
it would then be conſidered whether 
France m the like caſe would ſuffer 
ſuch a Conjuncture as this to eſcape 
them upon any Ties or Treaties be. 
tween us : or whether indeed any 
Prince or State would do fo. A Con- 
juncture whereby the Honour and In- 
tereſt of His Majeſty's Crowns may be 
provided for ; the Trade of the Nation 
raiſed to a highth it has not reached 
before 3 the paſſionate bent and hu- 
mour of the People pleaſed, and their 
jealouſies in a great meaſure allayed; 
the true Balance of Chriſtendom 
maintained , all the Princes and States F 
of it (beſides France alone) fatisfied: 
and in ſhort,by which His Majeſty may 
grow again inſenfibly into the Hearts F 
of his People at home, and into the 
influence upon all Afﬀairs of his Neigh- 
bours abroad. | 
It isa rude thing which is common- 
ly ſaid, that we may come off from 
France with as much Honour as we | 
came on. But its a true thing, __ | 
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he has always the honour of the War, 
that has the advantage of itz. and ?tis 
I doubt ſo of a Peace too ; and that 
cannot fail us here, provided we make 
ſure of Spain ( in caſe we apprehend 
our loſing of France) to which their 
Diſpoſitions and intereſts mult certain- 
ly concur with ours 1n all Points, 
unleſs that of Jamaica make an excep- 
t10N, 

All the difficulty His Majeſty can 
meet with in this purſuit, will be ſome 
want of reputation and truſt with the 
Government of Spain and 'Holard, 
which have been foyled of late by the 
breach of our former Alliances, ſo 
mach (as they think) againſt our own 
intereſts as well as theirsz for all Trea- 
ties/ are. grounded upon the common 
belief, That every. State will be ever 
found in their own intereſts, among 
which their Honour and obſervance 
of Faith grows ta. be one very conl(1- 
derable (Becauſe while the Minds of 
Men are generally poſleſt with. a belief 
of God Almighty's concerning Himſelf 
ja Affairs here below, the Opinion of 
Juſtice or Injuſtice 410 a Quarre] wall 
never fail of having mighty effect up- 
M 2 Ol 
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on the ſucceſſes of a War) : therefore 
our reputation cannot any way be {6 
far recovered with our Neighbours, as 
by their finding that His Majeſty 
Councels return into the true mtereſts 
of His Kingdoms 3 which will make the 
Spaniards nk our Meaſures may be 
firm with them, upon the ſame reaſon 
which has ſhaken them with France. 
Thus much is certain, that whatever 
means will reſtore, or raiſe the Credit 
of His Majeſty's Government at home, 
will do it abroad too: For a King of | 
England at the head of his Parliament 
and People, andin their Hearts and [n- 
tereſts, can never fail of making what 
Figure he pleaſes in the World,nor of | 
being ſafe and eafie at home 3 and may 
deſpiſe all the deſigns of fattious Men, 
who can only make themſelves confi- 
dered by ſceming to be 1n the Intereſt 
of the Nation, when the Court ſeems | 
to be out of it. But in running on 
Councels contrary to. the general hu- 
mour and ſpirit of the People, the King 
indeed may make His Miniſters great 
Subjects, but they can never make 
Him a great Prince. 
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Shene, Jan. 29. 1674. 
TO THE 
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ESSEX; 


UPON 


Her Grief occaſioned by the loſs of 
Her only Daughter. 


H E Honour I recaved 
by a Letter from! your 
Ladiſhip. was too great 
and roo ſenſible not 
to be acknowledg- 


ed 3 but yet I doubted whether 
that occaſion could bear me out 
in the confidence of giving 
your Ladiſhip any further trou- 
bles of this kind, without as 
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good an Errand as my laſt, This I have 
recxond upon a good while by ano- 
ther viſit my Siſter and I had deſigned 
to my Lord Capell., How we came to 
have deter'd it fo long, I think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this 
diſtance, though we make our ſelves 
believe 1t could not be helpt. Your 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantage 
of being thereby excuſed ſome time 
from this trouble, which I could nolon. 
ger forbcar, upon the ſenſible Wounds 
that have ſo often of late been given 
your Friends here by ſuch deſperate 
Expreſſions in ſeveral of your Letters 
concerning your Humounr,your Health, 
and your Life; in all which, if they 
are your Friends,you muſt allow them 
£0 be extreamly concerned. Perhaps 
none can be at Heart more partial than 
1 am to whatever touches your Ladi- 
ſhip, nor more inclined to defend you 
upon this very occaſion, how unjuſt 
and unkind ſoever you are to your 
ſelf, But when you go about to throw 
away your Health, or your Life, fo 
great a rermainderjot your own Fami- 
ly, and ſo great hopes of that into 
which you are enter'd, and all by a 
Fes deſperate 
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deſperate melancholy , upon an acci- 
dent paſt remedy, and to which all 
mortal Race is perpetually ſubje&; For 
God's ſake, Madam, give me leave to 
tell you, that what yon do 1s not at 
all agreeable either with ſo good a 
Chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and fo great 
a Perſon as your Ladiſhip appears to 
the World in all other Lights. 

I know no duty in Religion more 
generally agreed on, nor more juſtly 
required by God Almighty, than a 
pertect ſubmiſſion to His will in all 
things 3 nor do I think any diſpoſition 
of Mind can either pleaſe Him more, 
or become us better, than that of be- 
ing ſatisfied with all He gives,and con- 
tented with all he takes away. None 
[ am ſure can be of more Honour to 
God, nor of more eaſe to our ſelves; 
for if we conſider him as our Maker, 
we cannot contend with hims if as 
our Father, we ought not to diſtruſt 
himz So that we may be confident, 
whatever He does is intended for our 
good, and whatever happens that we 
interpret otherwiſe, yet we can get 
nothing by repining , nor ſave any 
thing by reſiſting. 
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But it it were fit for us to reaſon 
with God Almighty, and. your Ladi- 
{hips loſs be acknowledged as great as 
!t could have been to any one alive; 
Yet I doubt, you would have but ill 
grace to complain at the rate you have 
done, or rather as you do: for the firſt 
motions of Paſſions, how violent fo- 
ever may be Rn z and it 1s only 
the courſe of them which makes them 
inexcuſable. In this World, Madam, 
there 1s nothing perfe&aly good, and 
whatever 1s called fo, is but either com- 
paratively with other things of its kind, 
or cl{e with the evil that 1s mingled in 
its compoſition 3 ſo he isa good Man 
that is better than Men commonly are, 
or in whom the good Qualities are 
more than the bad ; ſo in the courſe of 
Lite, his condition is eſteemed good, 
which 15 better than that of moſt other 
Men, or wherein the good Circumſtan- 
ces are more than the ill. By this mea. 
ſure, I doubt, Madam your complaint: 
ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
ments, and your Friends would have 
cauſe to rejoice rather than condole 
with you : For the goods or Bleſling: 
of Life are uſually eſteemed to be Birth, 

Health 
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Health, Beauty, Friends, Childrep,Ho- 
nour, Riches. Now when your Lady- 
ſhip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty has dealt with you 1n what He 
has given you of all theſe, you may 
be left to judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt with Him in your com- 
plaints far what he has taken away. 
But if you look about you, and conli- 
der other Lives as well as your own,and 
what your Lot is 1n compariſon with 
thoſe that have been drawn 1n the cir- 
cle of your knowledge; It you think 
how few are born with Honour, how 
many die without Name or Children, 
how little Beauty we ſee, how few 
Friends we hear of, how many Diſ- 
caſes, and how much Poverty there is 
in the World, you will fall down up- 
on your Knees, and inſtead of repi- 
ning at one Affliction , will admire fo 
many Bleſlings as you have received at 
the hand of God, 

To put your Ladiſhip in mind of 
what you are, and the advantages you 
have in all theſe Points,would look like 
a delign to flatter you : But this I may 
fay, that we will pity you as much as 
you pleaſe, if you will tell us who 
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they are that you think upon all Cir. 
cumſtances you have reaſon to enyy, 
Now if I had a Maſter that gave me all 
I could ask,but thought fit to take one 
thing from me again, either becauſe 
T uſed it ill, or gave my ſelf fo much 
over to It, as to neglect what I owed 
either to himor the reſt of the world ; 
Or perhaps becauſe he would ſhew his 
Power , and put me in Mind from 
whomT held all the reſt 3 would you 
think I had much reaſon to complain 
of hard uſage, and never to remember 
any more what was left me, never to 
forget what was taken away. 

'Tis true you have loſt a Child, and 
therein all that could be loſt in a Child 
of that age 3 but you haie kept one 
Child, and are hkely to do ſolong; 
you . have the aſſurance of another, 
and the hopes of many more. You 
have kept a Husband great in imploy- 
ment, and in fortune, and ( which is 
more) in the eſteem of good Men. You 
have kept your Beauty and your 
Health , unleſs you have deſtroyed 
them your (elf,or diſcouraged them to 
ſtay with you by ufing them ill. You 
have Friends that are as kind to you as 

you 
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you can wiſh or as you can give them 
leave to be by their fears of loſing 
you, and being thereby ſo much the 
unhapprer,the kinder they are to you. 
But you have Honour and Eſteem 
from all that know you; or if ever it 
fails in any degree, 'tis only upon that 
point of your ſeeming to be fallen out 
with God and the whole World, and 
neither ro care for your ſelf, or any 
thing elſe, after what you have loſt. 

You will ſay perhaps that one thing 
was all to you, and your fondneſs of 
it made you indifferent to every thing 
elſe. But this, I boubt, will be ſo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove 
to be your fault as well as your miſe 
fortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the Bleſſings of Life, and you ſet your 
Heart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or 
undervalue all the reſt : Is this His 
fault or yours ? Nay, 1s it not to be 
very unthankful to Heaven, as well as 
very ſcornful to the reſt of the World ; 
Is it not to ſay, Becauſe you have loft 
one thing God hath given you, you 
thank him for nothing he has left, and 
care not what he takes away ? Is 1t not 
to ſay, $ nce that one thing 15 gone out 
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of the World, there is nothing left init 
which you think can deſerve your 
kindneſs or eſteem ? A Friend makes 
me a Feaſt, and ſets all betore me that 
his care or kindneſs could provide ; 
but I ſet my heart upon one Diſh alone, 
andif that happen to be thrown down, 
I ſcorn all the reſt;and though he ſends 
for another of the ſame, yet I riſe from 
the Table in a rage, and ſay my Friend 
is my Enemy, and has done me the 
greateſt wrong in the world z Have I 
reaſon, Madam, or good grace in what 
Ido ? Or would it become me better 
to cat of the reſt that is before me, 
and think no more of what had hap- 

pened, and could not be remedied ? 
All the precepts of Chriſtianity agree 
to teach and command us to moderate 
our paſſions, to temper our Aﬀections 
towards all things below 3 to be thank- 
ful for the poſſeſſion, and patient under 
the loſs when ever He that gave it ſhall 
ſee fit to take away. Your extream 
fondneſs was perhaps as difpleafing to 
God before, as now your extream af- 
fiction ; and your loſs may have been 
a puniſhment for your faults in the 
manner of enjoying what yon had, 
'Tis 
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'Tis at leaſt pious to aſcribe all the ill 
that befalls us to our own demenits ra- 
ther that to injuſtice in God 3 and be. 
comes us better to adore all the Iflnes 
of His Providence in the effects, than 
enquire into the Cauſes: For ſubmiſſion 
1s the only way of reaſoning between 
a Creature and its Maker ; and content- 
ment in His will 1s the greateſt duty 
we can pretend to, and the beſt reme- 
dy we can apply to all our Misfor- 
tunes. 

But, Madam, though Religion were 
no party in your Caſe, and that for ſo 


violent and 1njurious a Grief you had 


nothing: to anſwer to God, but only 
tothe World and your ſelf; yer I very 
much doubt how you would be ac- 
quitted. We bring into the World 
with us a poor needy uncertain Life, 
ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at 
the beſt; all the imaginations of the 


witty and the wiſe have been perpe- 


tually buſied to find out the ways how 
to revive it with Pleaſures, or relieve 
it with Diverſions z how to compoſe it 
with eaſe, and ſettle it with ſafety. 
To ſome of theſe ends have been im- 
ployed the Inſtitutions of Lawgivers, 

the 
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the reaſonings of Philoſophers, the in- 
ventions of Pocts, the pains of Jabour- 
ing, and the extravagances of volup. 
tuous Men. All the World 1s perpe- 
tually at work about nothingellſe, but 
only that our poor mortal Laves ſhould 
paſs the eaſter and happier for that lit- 
tle time we polleſs: them, or elſe end 
the better when weloſe them. Upon 
this occaſion Riches came to be cove- 
ted Honours to be eſteemed, Friendſhip 
and Love to be purſued, and Vertues 
themſclves to be admired inthe World, 
Now, Madam, is it not to bid defiance 
to all Mankind,tocondema their uni- 
verſal Opinions and deſigns, it inſtead 
of paſling your Life as well and eaſily, 
you r<lolve to pals it as ill and as mi- 
ſerably as you can ? You grow inſen- 
ſible ro the conveniences of Riches, 
the delights of Honour and Praile, the 
charms of kindneſs or Friendſhip, nay 
to the obicrvaace or applauſe of Ver- 
tunes themiclves 3 For who can you cx- 
pet, in thele excetles of Paſſion, will 
allow you to {hew either Temperance 
or Fortitude, to be either Prudent or 
Juſt ? And for your Friends, I ſuppoſe, 
you reckon upon loſing their kindneſs, 

when 
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when you have ſufficiently convinced 
them, they can neyer hope for any 
of yours, ſince -you have none left for 
your {elf or any thing elſe. You de- 
clare upon all occaſions, you are in- 
capable of receiving any comfort or 
pleaſure in any thing that is left in this 
World ; and 1 aflare you, Madam,none 
can ever love you, that can have no 
hopes ever to pleaſe you. 
* Among the ſeveral inquiries and en- 
deavours after the happineſs of Life, 
the ſenſual Men agree in purſuit of 
every Pleaſure they can ſtart, without 
regarding the pains of the chaſe, the 
weatineſs when it ends, or how little 
the quarry 1s worth. - The bulie and 
ambitious fall into the more lafting 
purſuits of Power . and Richesz The 
ſpeculative Men preferr Tranquility of 
Mind, before the different Motions of 
Paſſion and Appetite, or the common 
ſucceſſions of Deſire and Satiety, of 
Pleaſure and Pain : but this may ſeem 
too dull a Principle for the happineſs 
of Life, which 1s ever in motion 3 
and Paſſions are perhaps the Stings, 
without which - they ſay no Honey is 
made; yet I think all forts of Men 
| have 
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have everagreed, they ought to be our 
Servants, and not our Maſters 5 to give 
us ſome agitation for entertainment or 
exerciſe, but never to throw our Rea- 
fon out of its Seat. Perhaps I would 
not always fit ſtill, or would be fome- 
times on Horſe-back 3 but I would ne- 
ver ride a Horſe that galls my Fleſh, 
or (bakes my Bones, or that runs away 
with me as he pleaſes, ſo as I can nei- 
ther ſtop at a River or Precipice. Bet- 
ter no Paſſions at all,” than have them 
too violent ; or ſuch alone, as inſtead 
of hightning our Pleaſures, afford us 
nothing | but vexation'and pain. 

In all ſach loſſes as your Ladiſhip's 
has been, there is ſomething that com- 
mon nature cannot be denied, there 
is a-great deal that -good nature may 
be allowed ;*bur all exceſſive and ont- 
rageous Grief or Lamentation for the 
Dead, was accounted among the anci- 
ent Chriſtians, to have ſomething of 
heatheniſh 3 and among the Civil Na- 
tions of old, to have ſomething of bar- 
barous 4 and therefore it has Bs the 
care of the firſt to moderate it by their 
Precepts, and the latter to reſtrain it 
by their. Laws. The longeſt time 1 
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has been allowed to the Fortns of 
Mourning by the Cuſtom of any Coun- 
try, and in any Relation, has been but 
that of a Year, in which ſpace the Bo- 
dy is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to Earth, and to retain no 
more Figure of what 'it wasz but this 
has been given only to the!loſs of Pa- 
rents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
other fide, to Children under Age, no- 
thing has been allowed 3 and I ſup- 
poſe with particular reaſon (the com- 
mon Ground of all general Cuſtoms,) 
perhaps becauſe they die in innocence, 
and without having taſted the miſeries 
of Life, ſo as we are ſure they are'well 
when they leave us, and eſcape mach 
il wonld in all appearance have be- 
fallen them if they had ſtaid longer 
with us. Beſides a Parent may have 
twenty Children, and ſo his mourning 
may run through all the beſt of his 
Life, if his Lofles are frequent of that 
kind; and onr kindneſs to Children fo 
young, 1s taken to proceed from com- 
mon Opinions, or fond Imaginations, 
not Friendſhip or Eſteem 3 and to be 
grounded upon Entertainment, rather 
than Uſe in the many Offices of Lite : 
N no: 
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Nor would it paſs from any Perſon be- 
fides your Ladiſhip, to ſay you loſt a 
Companion and a Friend at Nine year 
old, though you loſt one indeed, who 
gave the faireſt hopes that could be of 
being both in time, and every thing 
elſe that was eſteemable and good : 
Bur yet, that it ſelf God only knows, 
con{idering the changes of Humour 
and Diſpoſition, which are as great as 
thoſe of Feature and Shape the firſt 
fixteen Years of our Lives ; conſider- 
ing the Chances of Time, the Infection 
of Company, the Snares of the World, 
and the Pafflions of Youth 5 ſo that 
the moſt excellent and agreeable Crea- 
ture of that tender age, and that 
ſeemed born under the happieſt Stars, 
might by the Courſe of Years and Ac- 
cidents, come to be the moſt miſerable 
her ſelf, and more trouble to her 
Friends by living long, than ſhe could 
have been by dying young. 

Yet after all, Madam, I think your | 
Loſs fo great,and ſome meaſure of your | 
Grietſo deſerved, that would all your | 
paſtionare Complaints, all the Anguiſh | 
of your Heart do any thing to retrieve | 
itz could Tears water the lovely "ow 
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ſo as to makeit grow again after once 
'tiscut down 3 would Sighs furniſh new 
Breath, or could it draw Life and Spi- 
rits from the waſting of yours; I am 
ſure your Friends would be ſo tar from 
accuſing your Paſhon, that they would 
encourage it as. much, and ſhare it as 
deep as they could. But alas! the eter- 
nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh 
all ſuch Hopes, forbid all fuch Detigns : 
Nature gives us many Children and 
Friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again, And 
this makes the exceſles of Griet to have 
been ſo univerſally condemned as a 
thing unnatural, becauſe ſo much in 
vainz whereas Nature they ſay does 
nothing in vain: As a thing ſo unrea- 
ſonable, becauſe fo contrary to our 
own Defigns; for we all delign to bc 
well, and at eale, and by Griet we make 
our {elves ll of imaginary Wounnds,and 
raiſe our ſelves Troubles molt properly 
out of the Duſt, whilſt our Ravings and 
Complaints,are but like Arrows thot up 
into the Air, at no Mark, and totono 
purpoſe, but only to fall back upon our 
Heads, and deſtroy our ſelves, 1n ſtead 
of recovering or revenging ourFricnds. 
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Perhaps, Madam, you will ſay, this 
js your Deſign, or if not, your Deſire; 
but I hope you are not yet fo far gone, 
or ſo deſperately bent : Your Ladi- 
{hip knows very well, your Lite is not 
your own, but His that lent it you to 
manage , and preſerve the belt you 
could, and not to throw it away, as if 
it came from ſome common Hand. It 
belongs in a great meaſure to your 
Country,and your Fannly ; and there- 
fore by all Human Laws, as well as Di- 
vine, Selt-murder has ever been agreed 
on as the greateſt Crime, and 1s puniſht 
here with the utmoſt Shame, which 15 
all that can be inflicted upon the Dead. 
But 1s the Crime much leſs to kill our 
{elves by a flow Poiſon, than by a ſud- 
den Wound? Now 1t we do it, and 
know we do 1t bya long and a con- 
tinual Grief, can we think our ſelves 
innocent ? What great difference is 
there 1f we break our Hearts or con- 
ſame them ; it we pierce them, or bruiſe 
them; ſince all determines in the ſame 
Death, as all arifes from the ſame De- 
{pair ? But what if it goes not ſo far ? 
'Tis not indeed fo bad as might be, but 
that does not excule it from being ve- 
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ry ill : Though Ido not kill my Neigh- 
bour, 1s it no hurt to wound him, or 
to ſpoil him of the Conveniences of 
Life 2 The greateſt Crime is for a Man 
to kill - himſelf ; is it a ſmall one to 
wound himſelf by anguiſh of Heart, 
by grief, or deſpair,to ruin his Health, 
to ſhorten his Age, to deprive himſelf 
of all the Pleaſures, or Eaſes, or En- 
joyments of Life ? 

Next to the Miſcheifs we do our 
ſelves, are thoſe we do our Children, 
and onr Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no ill, 
The Child you carry about you what 
has that done, that you ſhould endea- 
vour to deprive it of Life, almoſt as 
ſoon as you beſtow it? Or if at the beſt 
you ſuffer it to live to be born, yet 
by your 11! uſage of your ſelt, ſhould 
ſo much impair the ſtrength of its Bo- 
dy and Health, and perhaps the very 
Temper of its Mind, by giving it ſuch 
an infuſion of Melancholy , as may 
ſerve to diſcolour the Objects,and dit- 
reliſh the Accidents it may meet with 
in the common train of Life? But this 
1s one you are not yet acquainted 
with 3 what will you ſay to another 
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you are? Were it a ſmall Injury to my 
Lord Capel, to deprive him of a Mo- 
ther, from whoſe Prudence and Kind- 
nets he may juſtly expe@ the Cares of 
his Health and Education,the formin 
of his Body, and the cultivating of his 
Minds the Seeds of Honour and Vertue, 
and thereby the true Principles of a 
happy Life 3 How has my Lord of Eſex 
deſerved that you ſhould go abont to 
loſe Him a Wife he loves with fo 
mach paſſion, and which is more, with 
ſo much reaſon; ſo great an Honour 
and Support to His Family, fo great a 
Hope to his Fortune, and Comtort to 
Ris Life ? Are there ſo many left of 
your own Great Family, that you 
ſhould defire in a manner wholly to re- 
dnce it by ſuffering the greateſt and al- 
molt laſt Branch of it to wither away 
before its time ? or 1s your Country in 
this Age fo ſtoared with great Perſons, 
that you ſhonld envy it thoſe we may 
juitly expect from ſo Noble a Race ? 
Whilſt I had any hopes your Tears 
would eafſc you, or that your Grief 
would conſume it ſelf by Liberty and 
Time, your Ladiſhip knows very well 
t never once accuſed 1, nor ever en- 
creaſed 
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creaſed it, like many others,by the com- 


mon formal ways of aſlwaging it z and 
this I am ſure is the firſt Office of this 
kind I ever went about to perform 
otherwiſe than in the moſt ordinar 
Forms. I was in hope what was pl 
violent , could not be fo long : but 
when I obſerved it to grow ſtronger 
with Age, and encreaſe like a Stream 
the further it run; when I ſaw it draw 
out to ſo much unhappy Conſequences, 
and threaten no leſs than your Child, 
your Health, and your Life ; I could 
no longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
end it without begging of your Ladi- 
ſhip for God's ſake, and for your own, 
for your Childrens and your Friends, 
for your Countries and your Families, 
that you would no longer abandon 
your ſelf to ſo diſconſolate a Paſſion, 
but that you would at length awaken 
your Piety, give way to your Pru- 
dence, or at leaſt rowſe up the 1n- 
vincible Spirit of the Piercies, that ne- 
ver yet ſhrunk at any Diſaſter ; that 
you would ſometimes remember the 
great Honours and Fortunes of your 
Family, not always the Loſſes; cheriſh 
thoſe Veins of good Humour that are 
N 4 ſome- 
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ſometimes ſo natural to yon, and ſear 
up thoſe of 111 that would make you 
ſo unnatural to your Children,and to 
your ſelf : But above all, that you 
would enter upon the Cares of your 
Health, and your Life,for your Friends 
ſake at leaſt, if not for your own. 
For my part, I know nothing could 
be tome ſo great an Honour and $a- 
tisfaftion, as if your Ladiſhip would 
own me to have contributed towards 
this Cure; but however, none can per- 
haps more juſtly pretend to your par- 
don for the Attempt , ſince there is 
none, I am ſure, that has always had 
at heart a greater Honour for your La- 
diſhips Family, nor can have for your 
Perſon more devotion and eſteem than, 


Madam, 


Your Ladiſhips moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Humble Servant. 


AN 
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AN 
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Upon the CURE of the 
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 MOX A 


Written to Monſieur de Zulichem- 


befaln me to be the firſt that 
ſhould try a new Experiment, 
any more than to be Au- 
thor of any new Invention ; be- 
ing little inclined to praqiſe upon 
others, 


| Never thought it would have 
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others, and as little that others ſhould 
prattiſe upon me. The fame warmth 
of Head diſpoſes Men to both, though 
one becommonly eſteemed an Honour, 
and the other at Reproach. Ia mſorry 
the firſt, and the worſe of the two, is 
fallen to my ſhare, by which all a Man 
can hope is to avoid Cenſure, and that 
15 much harder than to gain Applauſe: 
For this may be done by one great or 
wiſe Action in an Age; but to avoid 
Cenſure a man muſt paſs his Life with- 
out ſaying or doing one 11 or fooliſh 
thing. 

This might ſerve the turn, if all 
Men were juſt ; but as they are,I doubt 
nothing will, and that *tis the idleſt 
Pretenſion in the World to live with- 
out it 3 the meaneſt Subjects cenſuring 
the Ations of the greateſt Prince; the 
fillieſt Servants, of the wiſeſt Maſter ; 
and young Children, of the oldeſt Pa- 
rents. Therefore I have not troubled 
my ſelf to give any account of an Ex- 
periment I made by your perſwaſion, 
to fatisfie thole who imputed it to 
Folly, Raſhneſs,.or Impatience but to 
ſatisfie you who propoſed the thing in 
kindneſ6 to me, and defired the Rela- 

tion 
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tion of it, in kindneſs to other men. 
I confeſs your engaging me firſt in 
this Adventure of the Moxa, and deſi- 
ring the Story of it from me, is like gi- 
ying one the Torture, and then asking 
his Confeſſion 3 which is hard uſage to 
an innocent Man and a Friend. Befides, 
having ſuffered the firſt, I rook my ſelf 
to have a right of refufing the other. 
But I find your Authority with me is 
too great to be diſputed 1n either 3 and 
the pretence of publick good is a cheat 
that will ever paſs in the World,though 
ſo often abuſed by 111 Men,that I won- 
der the good do not grow aſhamed 
to uſe it any longer. Let it be as it 
will, you have what you asked, and 
cannot but ſay that I have done,as well 
as ſuffered, what you had a mind to 
engage me 1n. [I have told you the 
Story with the more Circumſtance, be- 
cauſe many queſtioned the Diſeaſe, 
that they might not allow of the Cure 3 
though the Certainty of one,and Force 
of the other, has been enough evi- 
denced by two Returns ſincel left you 
at the Hague, which paſt with the ſame 
Succeſs, the Reaſonings upon this Me« 
thod, which ſeem to contirm the Expes- 
runent, 
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riment , and other Remedies for the 
Gout here refleted on, are aimed at 
the ſame end for which you ſeemed fo 
much to deſire this Relation. The 
Digreſlions I cannot excuſe otherwiſe, 
than by the confidence that no Man 
will read them, who has not at leaſt 
as much leiſure as I had when I writ 
them; and whoſoever diſlikes,or grows 
weary of them, may throw them away, 
For thoſe about Temperance, Age, or 
their Effets and Periods in reference to 
Publick Buſineſs, they could be better 
addreſt to none, than to you, who 
have paſt the longeſt Life with the moſt 
Temperance, and the beſt Health and 
Humour of any Man I know ; and ha- 
ving run through ſo much great and 
Publick Buſineſs, have found out the 
Secret ſo little known, that there 1s a 
time to glve It over. 

I will pretend but to one piece of 
Merit in this Relation, which 1s to 
have writ it for you in Exgliſh, being 
the gy I always obſerved to 
have molt of your kindneſs among ſo 
many others of your Acquaintance, 
If your Partiality to that, and to me, 
and to your own Requeſt, will not he! 

cule 
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cauſe all the Faults of this Paper, 1 
have nothing more to ſay for it, and 
ſo will leave you to judge of it as 
you pleaſe. 


Mong all the Diſeaſes to which 

A the Intemperance of this Age 
diſpoſes it (at leaſt in theſe Northern 
Climates), I have obſerved none to 
encreaſe ſo much within the compaſs 
of my Memory and Converſation, as 
the Goxt , nor any'T think of worſe 
conſequence to Mankind 3 becauſe it 
falls generally upon Perſons engaged in 
publick Afﬀeairs and great Imployments, 
upon whoſe thoughts and Cares ( if 
not their Motions and their Pains) the 
Common Good and Service of their 
Country ſo much depends. The Ge- 
neral Officers of Armies, the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, the publick Mini- 
ſters in Counſels at home, and Embaſ. 
lies abroad (that have fallen in my 
way ) being generally ſubject to it in 
one degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
Reaſon of this may be, that Men (el- 
dom come into thoſe Poſts till after 
Forty Years old, about which time the 
natural Heat beginning to decay,makes 
way 
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way for thoſe diſtempers they are moſt 
inclined to by their Native Conſtitu- 
tions, or by their Cuſtoms and Habits 
of Life. Beſides, Perſons in thoſe Poſts 
are uſually born of Famihes Noble and 
Rich, and ſo derive a Weakneſs of 
Conſtitution from the Eaſe and Luxury 
of their Anceſtors, and the Delicacy of 
their own Education : Or it aot,. yet 
the Plenty of their Fortunes from thoſe 
very umployments,and the general Cu- 
{tom of living im- them at much ex- 
pence, engages ' Men 1n the conſtant 
uſe of great Tables, and in frequent 
Excelles of ſeveral kinds, which muſt 
end in Diſeaſes when the vigour of 
Youth is paſt, and. the force -of Exer- 
ciſe (that ſerved before to ſpend the 
Humour) 1s given over for a ſedentary 
and unathve Lite. 

Theſe I take to be the reaſons of ſach 
Perſons being ſo generally ſubject to 
ſuch Accidents more than other” Men ; 
and they are ſo plain, that they muſt 
needs occur to any one that thinks. 
But the ill conſequence of it 1s not fo 
obvious, though perhaps as evident to 
Men that obſerve: and may be equally 


confirmed by Reaſons and Examples. 
It 
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Ic is that the vigour of the Mind decays 
with that of the Body, and not only 
Humour and Invention, but even 
+ Judgment and Reſolution,change and 

languiſh, with ill Conſtitution of Bo- 
dy, and of Health 3 and by this means 
Publick Buſineſs comes to ſuffer by 
Private Infirmities, and Kingdoms or 
States fall into Weakneſſes and Diſtem- 
pers, by the Diſeaſes or Decays of thoſe 
Perſons that manage them. 

Within theſe Fifteen Years paſt, I 
have known a great Fleetdiſabled for 
two Months, and thereby loſe great 
Occaſions, by an Indiſpoſition of the 
Admiral , while he was neither well 
enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to 
leave the Command. I have known 
two Towns of the greateſt conſequence 
loſt contrary to all Forms, by the Go- 
vernour's falling ill in the time of the 
SIegES. 


I have obſerved the Fate of Campa- 
ia determine contrary toall appearan- 


ces, by the Caution and Conduct of a 
General , which were attributed by 
thoſe that knew him,to his Ageand Ir- 
firmities,rather than his own true Qua- 


lities, acknowledged otherwiſe to have 
been 
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been as great as moſt Men of the Age, 
I have ſeen the Counſels of a Noble 
Country grow bold, or timorons, ac- 
cording to the Fits of his good or ill 
Health that managed them , and the 
Palſe of the Government beat high or 
low with that of the Governour 3 and 
this unequal Conduct makes way for 
great Accidents in the World : Nay] 
have often reflefted upon the Coun- 
ſels and Fortunes of the greeteſt Mo- 
narchies riſing and decaying ſenſibly 
with the Ages and Healths of the Prin- 
ces and chief Officers that governed 
them. And I remember one great Mi- 
niſter that confeſt to me, when he fell 
into one of his uſual Fits of the Gout, 
He was no longer able to bend his mind 
or thonghts to any Publick Bulineſs, 
nor give Audiences beyond two or 
three of his own Domeſticks, though 
it were to ſave a Kingdom; and that 
this proceeded not from any violence 
of Pain, but from a general languiſhing 
and faintneſs of Spirits, which made 
him in thoſe Fits think nothing worth 
the trouhle of one caretul or ſollicitous 
Thought. For the approaches or lurk- 
ings cf the Gout, the Spleer, or the ' 

Scurvy, 
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Scurvy, . nay the very, fumes of indi- 
geſtion, may indiſpoſe Men to thought 
and to care, as well as Diſeaſes of dan- 
ger and.pain. - 70h 
Thus accidents of Health grow to 
be accidents of State, and publick Con- 
ſtitutions come to depend in a great 
meaſure upon thoſe of particular Men 3 
which makes it perhaps ſeem neceſlary 
in the choice of Perſons for great jm- 
loyments at leaſt ſuchas require con- 
ane apolicaion and pains) to conli- 
der their Bodies as well as. their Minds, 
and Ages and Health as well as their 

Abilities. | | 
When I was younger-than I am,and 
thereby a worſe judge of Age, Ihave 
often ſaid, that what great thing ſoe; 
ver Man propoſed to do in his Life, 
He ſhonld think of atchieving it by 
Fifty years old. Now I am approach- 
ing that age, I think it much more 
than I did before; and that no Man 
rides to an end of that Stage without 
feeling his journey in all Parts, what- 
ever Fhindions are made between the 


Mind and the Body, or between Judg; 
ment and Memory. And though I 
. have known ſome tew, who might per- 
O | haps 
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hips be of ufe in Counfel _ ett 
Occifions,nllafter Threeſcore and ten; 
and have heard that the two þ -— Mi- 
niſters in Spaiz , Counts 'of Caſtrigtih 
wnd Pignoranda,were fo till fourſcore ; 
Yer will not anſwer, that the v 
condutt of publick Aﬀairs, undet th 
Miniſtry has not always tafted of rhe 
fT--4 4: - &, walkers 
1] obſerve in this Aﬀembly'at Nimme- 
zhen,- from fo 'mahy fveral, Patts bf 
CÞþriften om,” that of One and'twetniry 
Attbatiadours,there arebutthreeabove 
Fitty years old 3 which ſeetns an Argy- 
ment, of my, Opinion being rm a man- 
ner general ; Nor tan 1 rHink the Pe- 
riod ill calcutited, at teaft for a'great 
General of Armies, , or Miniſter of 
S$tiire, in times of fcenes of great Aion, 
When the care'ot'a State or an Army 
oirfhit to be as cotiftant: as the Chymitks 
Fire, to make, any teat Prodattion ; 
and if 'ir goes bur for an hour, per- 
his the whoſe 6perition taits. Now 
I #bubt whether "any Mai after. Fifry 
be' capdbte 'of 'fach coriftatit applich- 
tion of thought, any more than of long 
and Viotent labont 'br exerciſe, which 
thay certainly is; andof the fineft Parts, 

nyt | ; Beſides, 
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Refides,' none that feel ſenſibly the 
decays'of Age, andhisLife wearing off, 
can 'Figuretc himſelf thoſe imaginary 
Charms in Riches and Praiſe, that Men 
are 'apt to do m the warmth of their 
Blood's' and thoſe are the uſual Incen- 
tives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and ſupport of great trouble 

and 'paitNs. | 
To' confirm 'this by Examples, 1 
have heard that Cardinal Mazarine, a- 
bout Five and fifty, 'found it was time 
to give Over: Thar the preſent Grand 
Pizzer, who paſſes for one of the great- 
et Men- of that! Empire, orthis Age, 
beganhis Miniſtry about Twenty eighr, 
andtheigreateſtI have obſerved,which 
was"'that of Monfrenr de Witt, began 
« Three andthirty,and laſted to Forty 
eight,” and conld not, I believe, have 
pore bri many 'years longer at that 
deeghth; even without that faral end. 
Among other qualities which enter'd 
mto' the: compoſttion of this Miniſter, 
thegreatcare he had of his Health, and 
the Ietle of his Life, were not, I think, 
the Teaſt conſiderable; ({imce from the 
firſt he derived his great Temperance, 
23 wdll x hisgreat Boldneſs and Con- 
| O 2 ſ[tancy 
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ſtancy from the other. And If intem- 
perance be allowed to be the common 
Mother of Gout, or Dropſie, and of 
Scurvy, and moſt other lingring Diſ- 
eaſes, which are thoſe that infeſt the 
State; I think Temperance deſerves 
the firſt Rank among publick Vertues, 
as well as thoſe of private Men 3; and 
doubt whether any can pretend to the 

"conſtant ſteddy exerciſe of prudence 
Juſtice, or Fortitude, without it. 
Upon theſe Grounds whoever can 
propcſe a way of Curing, or Prevent- 
ing the Gont ( which enter'd chiefly 
into thoſe Examples I have mentioned 
of publick affairs ſuffering by private 
Indiſpoſitions ) would perhaps do a 
ſervice to Princes and States, as well as 
to particular Men 3 which makes me 
the more willing to tell my Story, and 
talk our of my Trade, being ſtrongly | 
polleſt with a belicf, that what I have | 
tried, or thought, or heard upon this | 
{ubject,may go a great way in prevent- 
ing the growth of this Diſeaſe where | 
it 15 but new, though perhaps longer 
Methods are neceſlary to deal with it 
when 'tis old. 
From my Grandfathers death I had 
| reaſon 
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reaſon to apprehend the Store, and 
from my Father's life the Goxt, who 
has been for this many years, and ſtill 
continues much afflifted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has been, I conteſs, 
with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and the 
other hardly in my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual Forms; 
Nor had Iever, I thank God, the leaſt 
threat from either of them), till the laſt 
year at the Hagze, being then 1n the 
Seven and fortieth of my Age z when 
about the end of February, one night 
at Supper, I felt a ſndden pain in my 
right Foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ment it began, encreaſed ſenſibly, and 
in an hours time to that degree, that 
though I ſaid nothing, vet others took 
notice of it in my Face, and ſaid, They 
were {ure I was not well, and would 
have had me goto Bed. I conteſt I 
was 11 pain, and thought it was with 
ſome ſprain at Tennis : I pulled off 
my Shooe, and with ſome eaſe that 
gave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
broke up, which was about three hours 
aſter my pain began. I went away to 
Bed, but it raged ſo much all Night, 
that I could not ſleep a wink. I en- 
O 3 dured 
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dured it ti} about Eight next Morning 
in hopes {ti}! of ſtealing ſome reſt 5 but 
then making my complaints, and ſhew- 
ing my Foot, they found n very. red 
and angry 5 and to relieve my extre- 
mity of pain, began to apply common 
Poltices to it: and by the frequent 
change of them 1 found fome eaſe, and 
continued this exerciſe all that day, 
and a great part of the following 
night , which 1 paſt with very httle 
reſt. The morning after my-Foot be- 
gan to (well, and the violence of. my 
Pain to aflwage, though it left fuch a 
ſoreneſs; that I could hardly ſuffer the 
Clothes of my Bed, nor ſtir my Foot 
but as it was lifted. 

By this time my 1lInefs being enqui- 
red after about the Town, was con- 
cluded to be the Gout; and being no 
longer feveriſh, or in any extremity 
of Pain, I was content to ſee company. 
Every Bedy that came to viſit me, 
found fomerhing to ſay upon the oc- 
calion 3 ſome made a Jeſt of it, or a 
little reproach 3 others were ſertqus 1n 
their * Mirth, and made me Compli- 
ments as upon a happy accident and 
lign of long Life, The Spawards askt 

| me 
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me Albricias for telling me the news, 
that I might be ſure 'twas the Got ; 
and in ſhort,none of the Company was 
in ill hamour but I, who had rather by 
half have had a Fever, or a worſe 
Diſcafe at that time, where the danger 
might have been greater, but the rrou- 
ble and the melancholy would, I am 
ſure, have been leſs. 

Though I had never feared the 
Gout, yetI had always ſcorned it as an 
effe&t commonly of intemperance; and 
hated it, as that I thought made Men 
unfit for any thing after they were 
once deep ingaged in it : Beſides, I 
ay 048 in my Journey at that time 
to Nimeguen by His Majeſty's Com- 
mands, to afliſt at the Treaty there. 
Moſt of the Ambaſſadors from the ſe- 
veral parts of Chriſtendom were upon 
their way 3 One of my Colleagues was 
already upon the Place, and I had pro- 
miſed immediately to follow 3 for by 
our Commitlion we were to be two to 
aft in that Mediation 3 and to help at 
this pinch, T had always heard that a Fit 
of the Gout uſed to have ſix Weeks at 
theleaſt for its ordinary Period. With 
theſe comforts about me, and ſullen- 

O4 nel; 
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neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of a 
hundred that were told me, Monſieur 
Zulichem came to ſee me (among the 
reſt of my Friends) who 1 think never 
came into company without ſayin 
ſomething that was new, and ſo he Y 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
1lIneſs, and approving of my obſtinacy 
againſt all the common Preſcriptions; 
he asked me whether I had never heard 
the Indian way of Curing the Gout by 
Moxa # 1 told him no, and asked him 
what it was ? He ſaid jt was a certain 
kind of Moſs that grew in the Ezſt- 
Tndies ;, that their way, was when ever 
any Body fell into a Fit of the Gont, 
to take a ſmall quantity of it, and 
form it into a Figure broad at bottom 
as a Two-pence, and pointed at top 
To ſet the bottom exattly upon the 
Place where the violence of the Pain 
was fixed ; then with a ſmall rund 
perfumed Match (made likewiſe in 
the Indies) to give Fire to the top of 
the Moſs z which burning down by 
degrees, came at length to the Skin,and 
burn it till the Moſs was conſumed to 
Aſhes : That many times the firſt burn- 
ing wonld remove the Pain ; if not, 
it 
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it was to be renewed'a ſecond, third 
and fourth time,till it went away,and 
till the Perſon found he conld fer his 
Foot boldly to the Ground and walk. 

I defired him to tell me how he had 
come acquainted with this new Ope- 
ration. He ſaid by the Relation of 
ſeveral who had ſeen and tried it in 
the Indies, but particalarly by an in- 
genious little Book, written of it by'a 
Dutch Miniſter at Batavia, who heing 
extreamly tormented With a Fit-of the 
Gont, an old Indian Woman coming 
to ſee him undertook to Cure him, 
and did it immediately by this Moxa ; 
and after many Experiments of it there, 
had written this Treatiſe of it in Dutch 
for the uſe of his Country-men, and 
ſent over a quantity of the Moſs and 
Matches to his Son at Utrecht, to be 
ſold,if any would be perſwaded to uſe 
them. That though he could not fay 
whether experiment had been made of 
it here, yet the Book was worth read- 
ing 3 and for his part, He thought He 
ſhonld try it it ever He ſhould fallin- 
to that Diſeaſe. | 

I defired the Book, which He pro- 
miſed to ſend me next Morning 3 _ 

this 
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this : difcourfe of; Monſieur Zulichery 
buſied my Head, all-night. I hated the 
very nate of the Gont, and thought 
it a reproach :.,and for the good (ign 
People called it, I could not find. that 
mended an ill thing z nor could I like 
any ſign of living long 1n weakneſs or 
in pain. I deplored the loſs of my Legs, 
and confinement to my Chamber at an 
Age that left me little pleaſure but of 
walking and of Air; but the worſt Cir- 
cumſtance of all, was the ſentence paſt 
upon it of being without Cure. 

I bad paſt Twenty years of my Life, 
and feveral Accidents of danger in my 
Health, without any uſe of Phyſicians; 
and from ſome Experiments of my 
. own, as well as much reading and 
thought upon that ſubje&,had reaſoned 
-my felf into an opinion, that the uſe of 
them and their Methods (onjel in 
ſome ſugden and acute Diſeaſe) was it 
felfa very great yenture; and that their 
greateſt Practiſcrs praCtiſed leaſt upon 
themſelves , or their Friends. Thad 
ever quarelled with their ſtudying 
Art more than Nature, and applying 
themſelves to Methods, rather than to 


. Remedies;whereas the knowledg of the 
pert la 
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laſk is: all that Nane- Paris in Ten of the 

World have truſted 40 mall Ages. + 
But for the commonRemedies of the 
Gout, I found Exceptionszto them gll; 
the time of purging was paſt with me; 
which otherwiſe I ſhould certamly 
have tried upon the Authority of the 
great Hippocrates, who ſays it ſhould be 
done upon the f&rft. motion of the Hu- 
mour 1 the Gout. For. Poltices, I 
knew they allayed pain,z but withal, 
that they -drew down the Humours, 
and fuppled the Parts, thereby making 
the Pattages wider,and apter to receive 
them in greater quantity 3 and-I had 
often heard it concluded, that the ufe 
of them ended 1n loſing that of ones 
Limbs, by weakening the Joynt upag 
every fit. For Plaſtets that had any 
effe(t, I thought it muſt be by djfper- 

ling or repelling the Humours, why 
could not be done without endanger- 
iog perhaps ſome other Diſeaſe of the 
Bowels, the Stomach,or the Head. Reſt 
and warmth either ot Clothes or bath- 
ings,l doubted would 1n a degree have 
the effefts of Poltices 3 and Sweat- 
ing was proper for prevention rather 
than Remedy. $0 that allI cquld.end 
in 
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in with any ſatisfadtion, was patience 
and abſtinence; and though eaſily re. 
folved of the laſt, yet the firſt was hard . 
to be found in the circumſtances of my 
Buſineſs, as well as of my Health. 

All this made me rave upon Mon- 
fieur Zulichem's new Operation 3 and 
for the way of curing by Fire, I found 
Twenty things to give me an opinion 
of it. I remembred what I had read of 
the Egyptians of old, who uſed it in moſt 
Diſeaſes; and what I had often heard of 
that practice ſtill continuing among 
the Moors of Africk; ſo that a Slave is 
ſeldom taken {as both Spaniards and 
Portuguefes affirm) who has not many 
Scars of the hot-iron upon his Body, 
which they uſe upon moſt Diſtempers, 
but eſpecially thoſe of the Head, and 
conſequently in Phyſick as well as in 
Surgery. Inthe time of the [zcas reign 
in Per«,(which I take to have been one 
of the greateſt Conſtitutions of Abſo- 
late Monarchy that has been in the 
World)no compoſition was allowed by 
the Laws tobe uſed in point of Medi- 
cine, but only Simples proper to each 


Diſeaſe. Burning way much in uſe 


either by natural or artificial Fires; 
particu- 
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patticularly for all illneſs of Teeth, and 
ſoreneſs or ſwelling of the Gums(which 


they were ſubje&-to from their. near- 
neſs'to the Sea)they hadan Herb which 
never failed of curing it, and being laid 


to:the Gums, 'burnt away all the; Fleſh 


that was ſwelled' or corrupted, ..and 


made way for new that came again-as 
ſound as that of a Child. I remembred 


to. have had my ſelf.in my youth, - one 
crnel Wound cured by ſcalding Medi- 


cament, after it was grown fo putzified 
as to have (in the Surgeons opinjon) 
endangered the Bone ; and the yiolent 
ſwelling and bruiſe of another, taken 
away as ſoon as I reccived it, by ſcal- 
ding it with Milk. I remembred,the - 
cure- of Chilblanes when I was a:Boy 
( which may be called the Childrens 
_ by burning at the Fire,or elſe by 
ſcalding Brine, that has (I ſuppoſe)the 
ſame effect. I had heard of curing the 
Stigs of Adders, and Bites of mad- 
Dogs,by immediately burning the Part 
with a hot-iron.z and of ſome ſtrange 
cures of Frenzies, by caſual applicati- 
ons of Fire to the lower Parts z, which 
ſeems reaſonable enough,by the violent 
reyulſion it may make of humors from 

the 
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the Heal ; and agrees with theopmions 
pede pen —_ — of R- 
2pptiand Africa; Perhaps blfteting in 
FENotk hot Pidgeons, ray be 4n 
uſe among us upan the ſame Grounds ; 
and'm our Methods-of Surgery; -no- 
thingisfound of ſixch effect in the eale 
of od Ulcers as Fire; which is certain- 
ty the-greateſt drawer and drier; 'and 
thereby the greateſt cleanſer - thar' cah 
befound. I knew very-well, that in 
Diltzfes of Cattle; there is* nothing 
atiore commonly uſed nor with greater 
ſaccels 5 and concluded it was' but a 
sendernefs tro Mankind” that made & 
Je! 'nufſe amongſt us, and which had 
Ititroduced Corroſtves and 'Cauftichs 
to \ſapply the'plice''6F "it, which are 
imdeed but attifieidl Fires; "1-1/7 | 
16 Þrmrention all theſe RefleAions;" to 
Mew thitthe/ expentitent'I refalved-ro 
Maks;' Was'uport thonghr,andHat ralh- 
ms or' nnpatience (as thole rated 'it 
that would have diffitaded me trommty) 
dait the Hef reafoir, was, Yhit 1 Iiked 
1 other, -becaule I knew thes' failed 
every day, and 1&ft men in £epair of 
btitig ever welltttred of the! Goat: - 
- "Next morning 4tookt over the Book 
which 
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which Motifieur Zalichem had promj- 
KA 'me, written by the Miniſter at Bz- 
t46ia, Tpretended motto Judge of the 
H-dian Philoſophy, or reatonmgs npon 
the catife of the Cort ; but yet though 
them (as, probiible”xs thoſe of Phyfici- 
nts Here 3, and HKed' then fo mach the 
better, becauſe it ſeetns their opinion 
in the Point is 'gehera] among them, as 
wells their method of curing; where- 
2s the differences, atriong ours ate al- 
tm6{t as rnany in both as there are Phy. 
fieis that reaſon upon the Caufes, or 
praftife upon the cure'of that. Difeafe, 
$a thalighant Vapotir that falls' ypog 
the a7w-4 berween the Bone Aid ihe 
kin that covers it, which' being the 
molt ſchſibte of alt parts of the Body, 
cailſes the violence of the Pain. "Thas 
hinge. by no part of the Diſeaſe, 
bar only atr Effect ofir, and of a kind- 
heſs in Nature,chat to relieve thepart 
alkefted, calls dowts Hittoors to git 
(ie 08 lighity of the Vapout.and there- 
by atllyage the. ſhstpoeſs of ghe Pain ; 
which feldom fails Whenever the Part 
gtols very michſwelled. "That conſe- 
querttly” tlie fivellifgs ind returns "of 
To the 
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the Gout, are chiefly occaſioned by the 
ill Methods of curing it at firſt. That 
this Vapour falling upon Joynts which 
have not motion, and thereby heat e- 
notugh-.to diſpel.1t,. cannot be cured o- 
therwiſe than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates 3 and thax this 
is evident by the, preſent cxaling of the 
pain upon, the {econg, third, oz fourth 
application of the Moxa, which, are 
performed in a few Minutes time. And 
the .Author affirms it happens often 
there, that upon the laſt burning, an 
extream ſtench comes out of the Skin 
where the Fire had opened it. , _. 

" Whatever the reaſonings were which 
yet ſeemed ingenious enough 3 the ex- 
periments alledged with ſo much conk 
dence, and to be ſo general in thoſe 
Parts, and told by, an Author that writ 
like a plain Man, and one whoſe Pro- 
feſtion was to tell truth, helped me to 
refolve upon making the trial, , I was 
enfirmed in this reſolution by a_Ger- 
man Phyſician, Doctor Theodore Coledy, 
who was then in my Family, - a.ſober 
and intelligent Man, whom I diſpatch- 
ed immediately to-QUtrecht, to bring 
me ſome of the Moxa, and learn the 
g7 exact 
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exaq Method of ufing it , from the 
Mam that fold it, who was Sor to the/ 
Miniſter of Batavia, He returned'/with 
all that betonged/to this Care, having 
performed the whole Operation/11pon 
his Hand'by the Mans-direQtion.-I 1m-' 
mediately made the Experiment in the 
mahner- before-related , ſetting' the 
Moz4 -jaft upon the place where the 
fieſt, violence of my-Pain began, which 
was the Joint/ of!the'great Toe, 'and 
where the greateſt:Anger and Soreneſs 
ſtill} continued ,/'nbtwithſtanding the 
ſwelling of my Foot;' ſo that I had ne» 
ver yet iii five days been able to ſtir it, 
but av/it was lifted,” 

Upon the firſt Burning I found the 
Skin-fhrink all ronnd the place; and 
whether the greater Pain of the Fire 
had taken away the'ſenſe of a ſmaller 
or no, 1 could not te}l-3 but I thought 
it leſs than it was : I burnt it the fſe- 
cond time, and upon it obſerved the 
Skin about it to ſhrink, and the Swel- 
ling to flat yer more than at firſt. I be- 
gan tomove my Toe, which I had not 
done: before 3 but I found ſome re- 
mainders of Pain. I burntit the third 
time, and obſerved (till the ſame Et- 

P fects 
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feQs .- without , but a much greater 
within 3, for I ſtirred the Joynt.' ſeve- 
ral times at eaſe 3” and growing boldet, 
I fet my Foot tothe Ground without 
any-paig.at all. After this'T purſued 
the Method preſczibed by the, Book, 
and the, Author's Soft at trechts and 
hai a-bruiſed Clove-of Garlick laid to 
the place that was: burnt, and, covered 
with a large Plaiſter, of  Diapalzre,. to 
keep it-fixed therez/and when this was 
done, fecting no more pain, and tread- 
ing fill: bolder and firmer upon: it; 1 
cut, a Yipper - to! let ,zn my Foot,: ſwel- 
led as #4 was, and iwalkt halt a:dozen 
Turns about the Rhom, withgut any 
pain jor trouble, and much to the ſur- 
prize-of thoſe that: were about The, as 
wel] as to my-o0wn; For. thoigh 1 
had reaſoned myſelf before-hand . into 
ant-optinon of the:thing, yet I could 
not expect {uch an Effect as 1 found, 
which {ſeldom ; reaches to the [degree 
that, is promiſedby: the Preſcribers of 
apy Remedies, whereas this went be- 
yond it, having been applied ſo late, 
and the Prelcriptibn: reaching only to 
thefirſt attaque of the Pain, and. be- 
foxc the Paxt begins to ſwell.  . 
pod 1 For 
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the. pain of the: Burning is (elf, 
Far tune it 15 ſhatp, ſothat aMgn 
ck be. allowed tQ' complain .: | re- 
ſolyed.L; would nos, but that 1 would 
ear to A certain Number, as the belt 


Mg: alus 


whea the Fire of the Moxe was out, 


" pain. of Burning was over, The 


ſecond time was not near ſo ſharp as 
the firſt, and the rhirdia.great deal-lgſs 
than the ſecond, - The Wound was pot 
raw, jas,l expeted , but looked only 
ſcorched and Flack z and 1 had rather 
endureithe whole trouble of the Ope- 
ration, than half a quarter of an hours 
Pain;\4n the degree : felt it the _ 


W's Night. | 
er Four and eweny Hours, Lbad 
opened, and found. a great  RliGier 
= by the Gajlick, which I uſed mo 
more, but had the Bliſter cut,» whaqh 
rug a. good: deal of Water, but filled 
again by. next night z., and this conts- 
aued for three Days, with only a Plai- 
ſter of Diapal»ra upon :it 3 after which 
time the Bliſter dried up;and left.aSare 
about as big as a Two-pence, which 


| healedand went awRy inabomt a Weeks 


- & time 
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time longer 3+ bar I continued to walk 
every day, and-without the leaſt re- 
- turh -of Pain, the'Swelling {tl grow. 
ing leſs, though it-were near ſix'Weeks 
: before it was wholly gone. I favoured 
it all' this while more than I- needed, 
upon the common-Opinion, that walk. 
ing too much might draw down 'the 
' Humour ; which I have ſince'had rez- 
ſon 'to conclude a'great miſtake, and 
that if I had walked as 'mach as [ 
-eould- from the firſt Day the Painleft 
-tne, the Swelling might have "left'ine 
too-in a much'leſs time, | (9 
-» The talk of 'this Cure run/ab6ut the 
_ Hagve, and made the Converſationin 
other Places, -as well as in the Viſits 1 
received while I kept my Charnber, 
which was about a Fortnight after the 
iBurnng. Monhenr- Zulichermeame to 
-meatnong the reſt of the good Com- 
:pany of the Town, and muct\ pleaſed 
-with my Succeſs, as well from his own 
great humanity,and particularkindnels 
to me, as from the part he had in bei 
:the firſt Preſcriber of my Cure, an 
trom the opinion it gave him of a com- 
-mon- good Fortune: befallen all- that 
:felt,or were 18'dinger of the Gomt. 
oy Among 
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Among others he told {it to, .Mon- - 

fieur Serivchamps was one, an Envoy of 
the Duke of Lorrains then in Town; a 
Perſon'very much, and very deſerved- 
ly eſteeme _ all the good Com- 
pany in Town, and to whom every bor 
dy was kind upon the ſcore of his own 
good Humour, or his Maſters ill For-: 
tunes ; He had been long ſubject tothe 
Gout,and, with conſtant returns of long 
and yiolent Fits two, or three times in 
a year. He, was a Man frank and gene- 
rous, and loved to enjoy Health whilſt 
he had it, without making too much 
reflection upon what was to follow 3 
and ſo when he was well, demied him- 
ſelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to eat or drink 3 which gave him a Bo- 
dy full of Humours, and made his Fits 
of the Gout as frequent and violent as 
moſt I have known : When they came, 
he bore them as he could, and forgot 
them as ſoon as they were paſt, till a 
new remembrance. At this time he 
lay ill of a cruel Fit, which was fallen 
upon his knee, and with extream Pain ; 
When he heard of my.Cure, he ſent to 
me firſt for the Relation of it, and up- 
on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby tg 
| v3 apply 
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apply it, Heſaffered it 5 but after his 
Moſhi way roared out, and ſwore at 
me- all the while it was burning, and 
asked 1f I took him for a Sorcerer, that 
I'ſent to burn him ahve. Yet with all 
this, the Pain went away upon it, and 
returned no more to the ſame place z 
but he was ſomething diſcouraged by 
a new Pain falling ſome days atter up- 
on his Elbow on the cther fide, which 
gave him a new Fit,though gentler and 
ſhorter than they uſed to be. 

About the ſame time one of the 
Maids of my Houſe was grown almoſt 
deſperate with the Tooth-ach, and 
want of ſleep upon it, and was without 
Remedy. The Book gives the ſame 
Cure for certain 1n that 1!Inefs, by burn- 
ing upon the great Vein undet the 
Far ; and the Man who ſold it at 
Otrecht had afſured Coleby he had ſeen 
many Cures by it in that kind. We 
reſolved to try 3 which was done, and 
the Pain immediately taken away, and 
the Wench perfedtly well , without 
hearing of it any more, at leaſt while 
ſhe was in my Houle. | 

Thus paſſed the firſt Experiment ; 
npon which Monſieur Zlictem giving 

A al 
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an Account of it to ſome _of his Friends 
at Greſham-Colledge, came to me before 
[ left the Hagre, formally to defire me 
fromithem, and from himſelf, thar:[ 
would-give a Relation of it that might 
be. made publick , as a thing which 
might prove 1n appearance of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were 
ſubje&t-to that Diſeaſe ; and told -me, 
that ſome of Greſham-Coledge had al- 
ready given order for tran(lating in- 
to Engliſh the Iutle Bataviaz Treatiſe, 
Icommended the Care of publiſhing it 
among us, and thereby 1aviting others 
to an Experiment I had reaſon to ap- 
prove 3 but excuſed my elf from any 
Relation of my own, as having too 
much buſineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring little to appear in publick, 
I had another reaſon to decline it, that 
ever aſe to go far with me upon all 
new Invenſions or Experiments, which 
is, that the beſt trial of them is by time, 
and -obſerving whether they live or 
no; and. that. one or two. Trials can 
pretend romake no Rule,no more than 
one. Swallow a Summer ; and ſo before 
I told my Story to - more: than. my 
Friends, I had a mind to make more 
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Trials my ſelf, or ſee them made by 
ather People as wiſe as I had been. 

During the Confinement of this Fit; 
I fell into ſome methods,and into'much 
Diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the Goat, 
that. may be perhaps as well worth re- 
flechion- by ſuch as fee] or appretiend 
It, as what I have told of this Indian 
Cure, In the fir(t place, fronv the day 
I kept my Chamber, till I left it, and 
began'tto walk abroad, I reſtrained my 
ſelf to ſo regular a Diet, as to eat Fleſh 
but . once:a day; and little at a'time, 
without Salt or 'Vinegar 3 and to. one 
moderate Draught, either of Water or 
Small Ale. I concluded to trult to 
Abſtinence and Exerciſe, as I had ever 
reſolved, if I fell into this Diſeaſe; and 
if it continued ; to confine. my ſelf 
wholly to the Milk-dict , of which I 
had met-with very many and great-Ex- 
amples, and had a great Opinion even 
in long and inveterate Gonts. Beſides 
this retuge,I met with, in my. Viſits and 
Converſation ariſing upon my 1llneſs, 
many. Notions or Medicines very-tew 
tome, and Reflections that may be {0 

rhaps to. other - Men.:.. Old Prince 
| 2a, Bf” Naſſaw told me, he'laught 
| . at 
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at the Goxt, and though. he had beer 
ſeveral times attaqued;, yet it never. 
gave him care nor tronble. That he u- 
{ed but one Remedy;which was, when- 
ever he felt it, to. boil a good quantity 
of: Horſe-dung from a Srone-horle of 
the Hermelinne Colour, as he called it 
in French, which-1s -2 Native White, 
with a fort of a raw Noſe, and the ſame 
commonly about the Eyes. That when 
this was well boiled 1 Water, he ſet 
his Leg in a Pail-tull of it, as hot as he 
could: well endure 1t ,- renewing it as 
it grew cocl tor above-an hour toge- 
ther. | That after it, he drew his Leg 
immediately into a wartn Bed, to con- 
tinue-.the Perſpiration- as long as he 
could, and never failed of being; cu- 
red. Whether the Remedy be good, 
or the Circumſtances of Colour fignihe 
any thing more, than. to-make more 
Myſtery, I know not. but I obſerved, 
that he ever had a Sett of ſuch Herze- 
linne Horſes in his Coach, which he 
told me was on purpoſe that he might 
never want this Remedy. 

The: Count Kinsk% , . Ambaſlador 
trom the Emperor to the Treaty at 
NimmeguGn, gave mea Receipt of the 
| Salt 
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Salt of Harts-horn,.by which a famons 
Italian Phyſiciar of the Emperors had 
performed mighty Cures upon many 
others as well as Hunſelf, and the laſt 
Year upon the Count Morfecuculi : 
The uſe of this, t:am apt-to- eſteem, 
both from the quality giver-it of pro- 
voking Sweat extreamly, and of ta- 
king away all Sharpneſs from what. 
ever you put it in 3 which muſt both 
be of gaod effect in the Cure of the 
Gont. | . 
' The Rhyngrave, who was killed laſt 
Sammer before Maſtricht, told me his 
Father the old. Rhyrgrave, whom I 
knew very well, had been long ſubjed 
to the Gont, and never uſed other Me- 
thod or Remedy, than upon the very 
firſt Fit he felt, to go out immediately 
and walk, whatever the Weather was, 
and as long as he was able to ſtand, and 
prefling ſtill moſt upon the Foot that 
threatned him: when he came home 
he went to a warm Bed, and was rub- 
bed very well, and chiefly upon the 
place where the Pain begun. If it 
continued, or returned next day, he 
repeated the ſame courſe, and was ne- 
ver laid up with it 3 and before his 
death 
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death recommended this Courſe t6 his 
Sou, if he ſhould ever fall into that 
Accident. 

A Dutchman, who had been long 
inthe Eaft-Indies, told me in one part 
ofthem, where he had lived ſome time, 
the general Remedy of all that were 
ſubje to the Gout, was rubbing 'with 
Hands? and that whoever had Slaves 
enough to do that conſtantly every 
day, and relieve one another by turns 
till the Motion raiſed a violent Heat 
about the Joints where it was chiefly 
uſed, was never troubled much, or 
laid up by that Diſeaſe. 

' My youngeſt Brother told me he 
had a Keeper very ſubject to it, but that 
it never laid him up, but he was till 
walking after his Deer or his Stud while 
he had the Fits upon him, as at other 
times, and often from morning to 
night,though in pain all the while. This 
he gave me as one Inſtance, that poor 
wel toiling Men have ſometimes the 
Gort, and that many more may have 
it, who take no more norice of it, than 
his' Keeper did, who yet he conteſt uſed 
to bring the: Fits. of Goxt upon him, 
by Fits of Drinking, which no boubt is 

a re» 
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a Receipt that will hardly fail, if Meg 

grow old in the Cuſtom. =” 
Monſieur Serinchamps told me:, .a 
Lorraiz Surgeon had under taken -to 
cure it by a more extraordinary way 
than any of theſe; which was by whip» 
ping the naked Part with a great Rod 
of Nettles till it grew all over bliſter- 
ed 3 and that he had. once perſuaded 
him to perform this Penance in a ſharp 
Fit he had, and the Pain in his: Knee fo 
vialent, as helped him to endure this 
Remedy. He ſaid it was cruel, that all 
where he was whipt, grew ſo angry, 
and ſwell'd as well as bliſter'd, that he 
thought it had given him a Fever that 
- night. The next morning the Part was 
all as (tiff as a Boot, and the Skin like 
Parchment; but that keeping it anoint- 
ed with a certain Oztlikewile of Nettles, 
it paſt jn two days, and the Gort too, 
without feeling any more pain that Fit. 
All theſe things put together, with 
what a great Phyſician writes of Cures 
by whipping with Rods, and, another 
with Holly, and by other cruelties of 
cutting or burning, made me certainly 
conclude, that the.(Zout was a Compa+ 
nion that ,ought ta þe treated like an 
Ng 7 Fnemy 
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Phidiny\knd by no meanslike a. Friend, 
bows har grew troubleſome chiefly by 
ages and d this was confi med to 
Foy Io derin ; bool it haunted uſy- 
Ay e- Or ” T the Rich, the Nice 
Lazy, who grow to .endure 
cauſe they can endtire little's 
TP ON much of it as ſoon as it- 
WHH&s, and yet leaye not making much 
of themſelves tho's That take” care to 
*rarry it preſertly to Bed, and' keep 1 it 
ſafe* ahd warm; and indeed lay up the 
Cont for two or three Months,, ble 
they give ont, that the Got lays up 
them.** On rother fide, it hardly. a 
-ptoaches the rough a and the poor, fach 
as labour' for meat, and eat only for 
Tar ex 3 that drink Water, either pure, 
t diſcolonred with "Malt ; thar 
kriow no uſe of Wine, but ord, a Or: 
dial, ' as it is, and perhaps was oh WY N- 
tended : Or if' ſuch Men hap 
cheir' native conſtituttons to fall 7 vo 
the Govt, either they mind it "hot at 
- , having no leiſure 'to be. fi os or 
uſe it like a Dog, they walk 5:00, 
rey toil and work as they did 
ron they keep it wet and c0| Ao 3 Or 
if they are laid op, they are perhaps 
forced 
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forced by that tg faſt morethan before, 
and if i laſts,they row impatient, and 
fall-to heat it, or whip it, or cut t, 4 
bnrn it; and all this while rhaj 
ver know the very name of the Wy 

But to follow my expe: iment : I 
paſt that Summer here at Nimeghen, 
without the Jeaſt remembrance -of 
whar had happen'd to me inthe Spring, 
till_ about be end of har Th Rom 
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y other foot : I had Aavere 
begin with hopes, that the vapour had 
becty fybated, asmy learned Authors 
bad taught me,..and, that thereby the 
buſineſs had been ended 3 This made 
me.negle&# my Mpxa for two. days, the 
Pajn' not being. yiolent, till at laſt; my 
foot be begun Wy 3. £11,; and I could ſet it 
no longer to the; ground. Then I fell 
to my, Moxa agamn, and burnt it. four 
peopetore the pain. went clear away, 
as by did upon the laſt, and I walked at 
eaſe, .as [had done the firſt time, and 
within (ix days after above a league, 
without the Jeaſt return of any Pale 
1 continued © well. till this S 
when about the end of March Lone, cling 
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apain:the ſame Pain, and in the ame 

int; / but of the firſt Foot ; - and find. 
10g 'it grow violent;;;Þ ummediately 
burnt: it; and felt no more after, the 
third tume 5 was never off my Legs,nor 
kept my-Chamben a day. Upon both 
theſe ; laſt Experimenys I, omitted the 
application of Garlick, ;and contented 
myſelf. with a-Plaiſter only of, Dze- 
palmrie apon the place; that was burnt, 
which cruſted and healed in 'very few 
days, and without anyitrouble. I have 
fince continu'd perfettly welk to;;this 
preſent Jane 3 and: with ſo much confi- 
dence of the Cure, ! that I have, been 
content to trouble my ſelf ſome hours 
with telling the Story, which, tis poſſi» 
ble, may at one on Ns 
—_ worth making publick;:-if.1 
am further a ane, by more time 
and-Experiments' of. my own, or of 
others. And thereby L may not only 
ſatisfie Monſieur £uiicher, but my (elf 
too, who ſhould be ſorry to. omit-any 
good I-thought 1:;could do-to ather 
Men, though never ſo unknown. 

But this Cure, -1 . ſuppoſe cannot 
pretend to deal with inveterate Gorts, 
grown habitual'by long and frequent 
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rettyris, by diſpoſitions of the Stomach 
t&''tohvert even! the beſt Nouriſhmens 
ths #hoſe Humours,and the: Veflels to 
receivethem.' For ſach Conſtitutions, 
by al have diſcovered, or conſidered 
upon this- Subje&t 7 the Remedies (if 
any) are to be propoſed either from 
conſtdht Conrſe-of: ithe Milken TDier; 
cohtintted at leaſt fora Year vogtther; 
of &lfe-from ſome'i6f thoſe: Atechods 
commonly iuſedinithe Cure ofa worſe 
Diſtale-Cif at*Tefſt 'T'may-be'> bold 
withonethatiis'fomnch in-vogue) $the 
uſual Exceptions! to: the firſt,i'are not 
only folong a conſtraint; but the weak» 
nes of Spirits whilſt it continnes;-and 
the-danger of Fevers:whenever!'tisleft 
off. 'There may,'T believe, be ſome Cate 
neceflary in 'this' laſt! point; apo fo 
great -a' Change 3 but forthe other, 1. 
have'met with no' Complaints among 
thoſe 'that- have-uſed it 5 and Count 
Egemort,'' who has\done ſo, more,:Þ be- 
heve;:than any other' Man, hasrold.me 
he” mever' found himſelt in:ſoi much 
vigour; a5 4n the midft of that:Caurſe, 
I have known fo many great Examples 
ot this Cure, and heard of its being-fq 
familiar in Avſtria, that I wonderit 

LITEBL has 
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has gained no more.Ground in other 
Places,and am apt to conclude from it, 
that the . lols of Pain is generally 
thought to be-purchaſed too dear by 
the loſs of Pleaſure. 

For the other, I met with a Phyſici- 
an, whom I eſteemed a Man of truth, 
that told me of ſeveral great Cures of 
the Gout, by a courſe of Guiacum, and 
of to Patients of his own that had 
gone ſo far as to be flaxed for it, and 
with ſucceſs. And indeed there ſeems 
nothing ſo proper, as what pretends to 
change the whole Maſs of the Blood, 
or elſe a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ration, But the miſchief is, that the 
Gout 15 commonly the Diſeaſe of aged 
Men, who cannot go through with 
thele (ſtrong Remedies, which young 
Men play with upon other occaſions 
and the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why theſe 
waysare ſo little practiſed, 15 becauſe 
It happens ſo ſeldom that young Men 
have the Gout. 

Let the Diſeaſe be new or old, and 
the Remedies either of common or for- 
reign growth, there 1s one Ingredient 
of abſolute neceſlity in all Caſes : For 
whoever thinks of curing the Gout 
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without great Temperance, had better 
reſolve to endure 1t With patience: And 
I know not whether ſome deſperate de- 
grees of Abſtinence would not have 
the ſame efte&t upon other Men, as they 
had upon Atticus, who weary of his 
Life as well as his Phyſicians, by long 
and cruel Pains of a Dropſical Got, 
and deſpairing of any Cure, reſolved 
by degrees to {tarve himſelf to death, 
and went ſo far, that the Phyſicians 
found he had ended his Diſeaſe inſtead 
of his Life; and told him, that to be 
well, there would need nothing but 
only reſolve to live. His Anſwer 
was noble 3 That fince dying was a 
thing to be done, and he was now fo 
tar on his way, he did not think it 
worth the while to return, This was 
{aid and done, and could indeed have 
becn ſo by none but ſucha Man as At- 
ticus, who was ſingular 10 his Lite, as 
well as his Death; and has been ever, 
I contels, by me as much eſteened in 
both, as any of thoſe that have made 
greater Figures upon the buſie Scenes 
of their own times, and ſince in Re- 
cords of Story and of Fame. 
But perhaps fome ſuch Methods 
| might 
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might: ſucceed . with others upon the 
deligns to live, . as they did with him 
upon thoſe to. die.z and though ſach 
degrees may be toq deſperate, yet none 
of Temperance can, I think, be too 
great for thoſe that pretend the Cure 
of inveterate Gorts, or indeed of moſt 
other Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ex- 
poſed, rather by the viciouſneſs than by 
the frailty of their Natures. Tempe- 
rance, That Virtue without Pride, and 
Fortune without Envy, that gives in- 
dolence of Body, and tranquility , of 
Mind 3 the beſt Guardian of Youth, and 
ſupport of old Age-: The Precept of 
Reaſon, as well as Religion 3 and Phyſi- 
cian of the Soul as well as the Body 3 
The Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and 
univerſal Medicine of Life, that clcars 
the Head, and cleanſes the blood, that 
eaſes the Stomach, and purges the Eow- 
els, that ſtrengthens the Nerves,cnligh- 
tens the Eyes, and comforts the Heart, 
In a word,that ſecures and perfedts Di- 
geſtion, and thereby avoid; the Fumes 
and Winds to which we owe-the Col- 
lick and the Spleen,z thoſe Crudities 
and ſharp Humours that feed the Scuroy 
and the Gont, and thole {limy Dregs, 
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out of which the Gravel and Sore 
are formed within' us. Difeaſes by 
which we often condemn our ſelves to 
greater Torments and Miſeries of Life, 
than have perhaps been yer invented 
by Anger or Revenge, or inflicted by 
the greateſt Tyrants upon the worſt 
ot Men. 

I donot allow the pretence of Tem- 
perarice to all ſuch as are ſeldom or ne. 
ver drunk, or fall into Surfeits 3 for 
Men may loſe their Health withoat lo- 
ſing their Senſes, and be intemperate 
every day, without being drunk per- 
haps once 1n their Lives: Nay,for ought 
I know, if a Manſhonld paſs the Month 
in a College-diet, without exceſs or va- 
riety of Meats or of Drinks, bat only 
the laſt day give a looſe in them 
both, and ſo far till it comes to ſerve 
him*tor Phyſick rather than Food, and 
he utter his Stomach- as well '/as his 
Heart 3 he may perhaps as to the meer 
conſiderations + Health, do mach bet- 
ter than another that eats every day 
but as Men do generally in England, 
who pretend to hve well in Court or 
in Town; that isin Plenty and Luxn- 
ry, with great variety of meats, anda 

| dozen 
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dozen Glaſſes of Wine at a meal, ſtill 
ſparing ap Appetite when it would lie 

own'of it ſelf; fluſht every day bur 
never drunk 3 and with the help of 
dozing'three Hours after Dinner, as ſo- 
ber and wiſe as they were before. 

But that which call Temperance, 
and reckon ſo neceſlary in all attempts 
and methods of curmg the Goxt, is a 
regular -and fimple diet, limited by 
every Mans experience of his own ea- 
fie digeſtion, and thereby proportion- 
ing, as near, as well as can be, the daily 
repairs to the daily decays of our waſt- 
ing Bodies. Nor 'can' this be deter- 
mined by meaſures and weights,or any 
general Lefſian Rules 3 but muſt vary 
with the vigor or decays of Age or of 
Health, and the uſe'or diſuſe of Air, 
or of Exerciſe, with the changes 'of 
Appetite 3 and thereby 'what every 
man tmay find or ſafpett' of the preſent 
ſtrength'or weakneſs of digeſtion: And 
in caſe of Exceſles, Take the German 
Proverbial Cure by a Hair of the ſame 
Beaſt,to be the worſt in the World 3 and 
the beſt to be that which is called the 
Monks Diet,to cat till you are fick; 'and 
faſt 'till you are well again. In all cour- 
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France, did | obferve any I converſk 
with to drink it unmixt at meals. The 
true uſe of Wine; 1s either as I menti- 
oned,for a Cordial ; and I believe there 
15 not a better to ſuch as drink it (e]- 
dom; Or elſe what the Mother of Le. 
muel tells her Son, Give ſtrong Drink 19 
him that is ready to periſh, and Wine to 
thoſe that are heavy of Heart ; let him 
drink and forget his Poverty, and remem. 
ber his Miſery no more. At leaſt it 
ought to be reſerv'd for the times and 
occaſions of feaſt and of joy, and be 
treated like a Miſtreſs rather than a 
Wife, without abandoning either our 
Wits to our Humours,or our Healths to 
our Pleaſure, or that of one ſenſe to 
thoſe of all the reſt, which I donbt it 
impairs. This Philoſophy I ſuppoſe 
may paſs with the youngeſt and moſt 
ſenſual Men, while they pretend 
ro be reaſonable ; but whenever they 
have a mind to be,otherwilſe, the belt 
way they can take, 1s to drink or to 
fleep, and either of them will ſerve 
the - turn, 
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The Printer to the Reader. 


HE J|Firft Edition of theſe 
Eſſays having been Publiſhed 
x, 4 the Author's taking a- 


further notice of them, than . 


n 
giving his Graſs to:a Friend who defired 
it : Several Omiſſions and ſome Miſtakes 
were obſerved by him in the Firſt and Se- 
cond Editions. Whereupon He has been 
ſince prevailed with, both to Review this 
Third Edition, and Augment it with ſe- 
veral large Periods, which lying in looſe 
Papers, and at another Place than where 
the Firſt Copy was Tranſcribed, came tobe 
Omitted in the Two former Editions, Viz. 

In the Second Eſſay, one concerning 
the Fruits of the Eaſt and Weſt : Ano- 
ther concerning Rules to Gardeners. 

And in the Third Eſſay, one Pericd 
concerning the ' Original of the Word 
Barons: Another about the Original of 
Duels. And « Sixth Settion in the ſame 
Eſſay, concerning Conqueſts. 
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MISCELLANEA: 


An Eſſay upon the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Learning. | 


7 7 Hoever Converſes much 

| among the Old Books, 
will be ſomething hard 

to -pleaſe among . the 

New ; yet theſe muſt have their Part 
too in the leiſure of an idle man, and 
have many of them , their Beauties 
as well as their Defaults. Thoſe of 
Story, or Relations of Matter of Fatt, 
have a value from their Subſtance, as 
much as from their Form, and the vas 
riety of Events, is ſeldom without En- 
tertainment or Inſtruftion, how indif- 
' ferently ſoever the Taleis told. Other 
forts of Writings have little of eſteem, 
but what they receive from the Wir, 
Learning, or Genius of the Authors,and 
_ areſeldom met with of any excellency, 
A becauſe 
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becauſe they do but trace over the 
Paths that have been beaten by the 
Ancients,or Commenc,Critick and Floy. 
riſh upon them; and are at beſt but 
Copies after thoſe Originals, ualeſs v 
Subje&s never touched by then ; ſuch _ 
as are all that relate to the different 
Conſtitutions of Religions, Laws, or ' 
Governments in ſeveral Countries, with 
all matters of Coatroyerlic that ariſe 
upon them. 

Two Pieces that have analy py 
me (abſftrafted from any of rhele Sub- 
jets) are, one in Exglib upon the Anti- 
delwvian World ; and another in French, 
upon the Plurality of Worlds ; one Writ 
by a Divine, and the other by a Gentle- 
man, but both very finely in their & 
veral Kinds, and upon their ſeveral 
SubjeAts, which would have made very 

oor work in common - hands: I was 
0 greree with the laſt (T mean the 
Palhion of it, rather than the Matter, 
which isold and beaten) thar I enquired 
for whatelſe I could of the fame hand, 
till I met with a ſmall Piece concern- 
ing Poeſy, which gave me the ſame ex- 
ception to both theſe Authors, whom 
* Tſhould otherwiſe have been very pat- 
tial to, For the firſt, could not end his 
Learned 


a3 


- Learned Treatiſe, without a Panegy- 
rick of Modern Learning, and Know- 


ledge, in compariſon of the Ancient : 
Andthe other falls ſo groſly into the cen- 


* {are of the Old Poetry, and preference 


of the New, that I could not read ci- 


' therof theſe Strains, without ſome in- 


dignation , which no quality amon 

men is ſo apt to -raiſe in nie as ſuf- 
ficiency, the worlt compoſitioa out of 
the pride and ignorance of mankind. 
Buttheſe Two, being not the only Per- 
ſons of the Age that defend theſe Q- 


, it may be worth examininz; 
hho far either Reaſon or Experience 
can be allowed to plead or determin in 
their favour. 
+. The Force of all that I have met 
with upon this SubjeQ, either in Talk 
or Writing, is, Firſt; as to Knowledge, 
That we muſt have more than the An- 
tients, becauſe we have the Advantage 
both of theirs and our own, which 1s 
commoniy illuſtrated 'by the Similitude 
of a Dwarfs ſtanding upon a Gyants 
ſhoulders, and ſeeing more or farther 
than he; Next, as to Wit or Geaius, 
that Nature being till the ſame, theſe 
muſt be much at a Rate 1n all Ages, 


at leaſt in the ſame Clymates, as the 
A 2 Growth 
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Growth and Size of Plants and. Ani- 
mals commonly are; And if both 


theſe are allowed, they think the Cauſe 


is gained. But I cannot tell why we 
{h ould conclude, that the Ancient Wri- 
ters had not as much Advantage from 
th: Knowledge of others, that were 
Anciznt to them, as we we have from 
thoſe that are Ancient to us. The In- 
vention of Printing, has not perhaps, 
multiplied Books, but only the Copies 
of them ; andif we believe there were 
Six Hundred Thouſand in the Library 
of Ptolomy, we {hall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours, nor perhaps, 


-by all put together; I mean ſo many 


Originals, that have lived any time, 
and thereby given Teſtimony of their 
having been thought worth preſerving. 
For the Scribblers are infinite, that like 
Muſhrooms or Flys, are born and dye 
in {mall circles of time ; whereas Books 
like Proverbs, receive their Chief 
Value from the Stamp and Eſteem 
of Apes through which they have paſ- 
ſed. Beſides, the account of this Li- 
brary at Alexandria, and others very 
Voluminous 1a the leſſer 4ſiaand Rome, 
we have irequent mention of Ancient 


Writers 1a mavy of thoſe Books which 


we 
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we now call Ancient , both Philoſo- 
rs and Hiſtorians. *Tis true, that 
beſides what we have in Scripture con- 
cerning the Original and Progreſs of 
the Jewiſh Nation ; all that paſſed in 
the reſt of our World before the Tro- 
jan War, is either ſunk in the depths 
of time, wrapt up in the myſteries of 
Fables, or ſo maimed by the want 
of Teſtimonies and loſs of Authors, 
that it appears to us in too obſcure a 
ſhade, to make any Judgment upon 
it. For the Fragments of Maxethon about 
the Antiquities of Egypr, the Relations 
in Feſtin concerning the Scythian Em- 
dire, and many others in Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculwus, as well as the Records 
of Chizxa, make ſuch Excurſions be- 
yond the periods of time given. us by 
the Holy Scriptures, that we are not 
allowed to reaſon upon them. And 
this diſagreement it ſelf after ſo great 
aipart of the World became Chriſtian, 
may have contributed to the loſs of 
many Ancient Authors. For Solomon 
tells us'even in his time, of Writing 
many Books there was no end; and 
whoever conſiders the SubjeCt and the 
Stile of Job, which by many is thought 


more ancient than Moſes, will hardly 
1 think 
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think it was Written in an Ape or 


Country that wanted either Books' or | 


Learning; and yet he ſpeaks of the 
Ancients then and their Wiſdome as 
we do now. 

But if any ſhould ſo very raſhly and 
preſumptuouſly conclude , T hat "there 
were few Books before thoſe we have 
either Extant or upon Record; ye 
that cannot argue there was no Know- 
ledge or Learning before thoſe periods 
of time, whereof they give us the ſhort 
account. Books may be helps to Leara- 
ing and Knowledge, and make it more 
common and diffuſed; but I doubt, 
whether they are neceſſary ones or ng, 
or much advance any. other Science, 
beyond the particular Records of Ati» 
ons* or Regiſters of time; and theſe 
perhaps. might be as long prelerved 
with;at them, by the care and exatts 
neſ5'of Tradition in the long SuceeſG 
ſions of certain Races of men, with 
whom they were intruſted. So in Mexico 
and Pers, before-the leaſt uſe or mention 
of Letters, there was remaining amo 
them, the knowledge of what had pa 
in thoſe mighty Nations and Govern- 
ments for many Apes. Whereas in Ireland, 
that is ſaid 'to have flouriſhed in _ 

an 
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and Learning before they had much 
Pragrels in Gaul or Britazy; there are 
now hardly any Traces left of what 
paſſed there, before the Conqueſt made 
of that Country by the Exgliſb in 
Heary the Second's Time, A ſtrange 
but plain Demonſtration, how Know- 
and Ignorance, as well as Civility 
Barbariſm, may ſucceed each other 
in the ſeveral Countries of the World, 
how much better the Records of time 
may be kept by Tradition in one Coun- 
try than Writing in another ; and how 
much we owe to thoſe Learned Lan- 
es of Greek and Latin, without 
which, for ought I know, the World 
in all theſe Weſern Parts, would hardly 
be known to have been above five or ſix 
Hundred Years old, nor any certainty 
remaia of what paſſed in it before that 


time. 

'Tis true, in the Exfers Regions, 
there ſeems to have been a general Cu- 
ſtom of the Prieſts in each Country ; 
having beencither by their own Choice, 
or by Deſign of the Goyeraments, the 
perpetual Conſervers of Knowledge and 
Story. Only in China, this laſt was 
committed particularly to certain Offi- 


cers of State, who were appointed or 
| A 4 con- 


continued upon eyery acceffion to that 
Crown, to Regiſter diſtinCtly the times 
and memorable Events of each Reign. 
In Ethiopia, E:ypt, Caldea, Perſia, Sy- 
ris, Judea, theſe Cares were commut- 
ted wholly to the Prieſts, who. were 
not leſs diligent in the Regiſters of 
Times and ACtions, than in the Stud 
and Succeſſive Propagation thereby of al 
Natural Science and Philoſophy. Whe- 
ther this was managed by Letters, or 
- 'Tradition, ,or by both; 'tis certain the 
Ancient Colledges,or Societies of Prieſts, 
were mighty Reſervoirs or Lakes of 
' Knowledge, into which, ſome ſtreams 
entred perhaps every Age, from the 
Obſervations or Inventions of any great 
Spirits or tranſcendent Genius's, that 
happened to riſe among them : And 
nothing was loſt out of theſe Stores, 
ſince the part of conſerving what others 
have gained.cither inKnowledge or Em- 
pire, 15as common and eaſy, as the 0- 
ther is hard and rare among men. 
In theſe Soyls were planted and cul- 
tivated thoſe mighty growths of Afr0- 
nomy, Aſtrology, Magick, Geometry, Na- 
tural Philoophy and Ancient Story. 
From theſe Sources, Orpheus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Plato, and _ 
® 
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of the Ancients, are acknowledged ts 
have drawn all thoſe Depths of Know- 
edge or Learning, which have mads 
them ſo Renowned in all ſucceeding 

Ages. I make a Diſtiattion. between 
theſe Two, taking Knowledge 'to be 
properly meant of things that are ge 
nerally agreed to be true. by Conſent 
of thoſe that firſt found them out, or 
have been fince inſtruQted ; in' them 
but Learning is the Knowledge of the 
different and conteſted Opinions - of 
men-in former Ages, andabout which: 
they have perhaps never agreed in a- 
ny; and this makes {0 much of one, 
and fo little of the 'other in the World. 
- Now to ju*ge, Whether the Anci- 
ents or Moderns, can be probably 
thought to have made the greatelt Pro- 
preſs in the Search and Diſcoveries. of 
the vaſt Region of Truth and Nature ; 
it will be worth inquiring , What 
Guides have been uſed, ' and what La- 
bours imploy'd by the one and the 
other in theſe Noble Travels and Pur- 
ſuits. 

The Modern Scholars have their u- 
ſual Recourſe to the Univerſities of their 
Countries ; ſome few it may be to thoſe 
of their Neighbours ; and thus, in _ 

0 


o 
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of Books rather 'than Men for their 
Guides , though theſe are living, and - 
thoſe in compariſon, but dead Inſtry. 
Rors; which like a Hand with an In. 


ſcription , can t out the ſtraj 
way upon the Road , but can neither 


tell you the next Turnings, reſolve 
your Doubts, or anſwer yaur Queſti- 
ons, like a Guide that has traced it 0» 
yer, and perhaps knows it as well ag 
his Chamber. And who are theſe dead 
Guides we ſeek in our Journey? They 
are at beſt but ſome few Author 
that remain among us, of a great ma- 
ny that wrote in Greek and Latine, 
from the Age of Hypocrates to that 
of Marcus Antoninus, which reaches not 
much above Six Hundred Years. Before 
that time I know none, beſides ſome Po» 
ets, ſome Pables, and ſome few Epi» 
ſtles; and ſince that time, I know ve» 
ry few that can pretend to be Authors, 
rather than Tranſcribers or Commeanta» 
tors of the Ancient Learning : Now 
to conſider at what Sources our An- 
cients drew their Water, and with 
what unwearied Pains : *Tis evident, 
Thales and Pythagorss were the Two 
Founders of the Grecian Philoſophy ; 
the Firſt, gave Beginning to the _— 


þ 
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- $A, and the other to the Frafick; out 


gf which , all-the others celebrated in 


Greece or Rome were derived or com- 
:  Thales was the Firſt of the 
.Sophi;/ or Wiſe men, Famous in Greece ; 
and: is faid to haye learned: his Afro- 
”, Geometry, Aſtrology, The ,in 
* Trove from: his Countty  Mibray, 
to-/Fgypr, Phenicia, Crete, and Delphos : 
45 was the Father of Phyoſd- 
and of the Vertues, having in 
| ty, choſen the Name-of a Lover 
of Wikien rather thag of Wiſs; and 
having firſt introduced the Names of 
the Four Cardinal Vertues, and _ 
them the Phece and Rank they have 
held ever fince, in the Warld : Of theſe 
Two Mighty men remain no Writings 
at all , for thole Golden Verſes , that 
g0-under the Name of Pythagoras, are 
generally rexeQted as ſpurious, like ma- 
$y:\other Fragments of Syb;/s or Old 

and ſome entire Poems that r 

with Ancient Names; Nor is it agr 
Whether he eyer left any thing writ- 
tea to his Scholars or Conremporaries;z 
or whether all that leara't of him, did 
it not” by the Kar and Memory ; and 
all that, remained of him, for ſome ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, were not by Trp 
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"But 'whether theſe ever writ"or: ns}. 
ithey were the Fountains, out of which® 
"the following Greek Poiloſophers drew 
all thoſe Streams that have ſince wats 
red rhe Studies of the Learned World, 
and furniſhed rhe Voluminous Wri 
of ſo many SeQts, as paſſed afte 
under the common Name 'of Philoſs 
phers. ab (3-0 
As there were Guides to thoſe that 
'wecall Ancients, ſo there were other 
that were Guides to them, in whoſe 
[Search they travelled far and labourdd 


= HV 
' Thereis nothing more agreed, than; 
may _ 'Learnin oF Grethi 
'was deduced Originally, from } 
'or 'Phenicia ; > Whether ne 
might not have flouriſhed to that De: 
'gree it did, by the Commerce of 'thg 
Ethiopians, Chaldzans, Arabians, and 

'Tndians, is not ſo evident, (though I 
am very apt to believe it ) and to 
-moſt of theſe Regions ſome of the 
"Grecians travelled; in Searctiof thoſe 
Golden Mines of Learning and Knows 
ledge : Not to mention the Voyages 
'of Orpheus, Muſeus, Lycurgus, Thales, 
Solon, Democritus, Herodotus, Plato, and 
that vain Sophiſt , Apolonyus ,” ( who 
wn was 
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is but-att; Ape of the Ancient Phi- 
Hoſophers ) I thall only trace, thoſe of 
:Pythagoras, who ſeems, of all others, 
£9 have gane the fartheſt upon this De- 
fign,' 2nd to have brought home -the 
greateſt. Treaſures. He went, firſt to 
- Beypt, where he ſpent Two and Twen- 
ty. Years in Study and Converſation, 
among the ſeveral Colledges of Prieſts, 
in Memphis, Thebes and Heliopolis, was 
initiated in all their ſeveral Myſteries, 
in order; to gain Admittance and In» 
RruRion, in the Learning. and Sciences 
that were there, in. their higheſt, A- 
Kendent.- Twelve Years.he ſpent. in 
'Bebylon,and in the Studies and Learning 
of the: Prieſts or Magi, of the Chalde: 
#95, Belides, theſe long abodes, in/thoſe 
Two Regions, celebrated . for ancient 
Learning, and where one Author, ac- 
cording totheir Calculations, ſays, He 
paioed the Obſcrvations of 1nnumera- 
ble Ages, He, Traveled likewiſe:upon 
the fame ſent , -igto | Arhiopie, Arar 
. bis, Tndia, to Crete,to Delphos, and to 
\ -all the, Qracles, - that: were Renowned 
in any.of theſe. Regions. "WW # 
What fort of Mortals, ſome of:thoſe 
may. have been, thay he went fo far 
tolcek,. I ſhall only endeavour to Trace 


out, b the moſt ancieat Accounts, that 
are 
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are given of the Indians Brachmins, fint 
thofe. of the Learned or Sages wn the 
other Countries, occur more frequent 
in Sroty. Theſe, were all of one Race I} 
or Tribe, that was kept chaſt, from any 
other mixture, and were dedicate 
wholly, 'to the Service of the Gods, to 
the | Studies'-vf Wiſdom and Nature, 
and to the Councel of their Princes, 
There was not only, patticular care 
taken of their Birth- and Nurcure, but 
even from their Conceprion. For when 
a Woman among them, was known. 
to: have Conceived, much thought and 
diligence was imployed- about her Diet 
and { iaments, ſo far, as tofurniſh 
her with pleaſant imaginations, to com- 
the beſt temper, during the rime ſhe 
carried her lien + "This, I take t0 
be a firain, beyond all the Greiian 
bro tins you df ale 
aginary Law-givers, who begin their 
Cares of Mankind, only aftertheir Birth, 
and none before. "Thoſe of .the- Brach- 
»axs,” continued in the fame Degree for 
their . Education and InftruQtion, in | 
which, and their Studies, and Diſci- 
pline of their Colledges, or ſeparate 
abodes in Woods and Fields, they ſpent 
Thirty Seven Years. Their Learning 


and 


8 20d Inſtitutions, were unwritten, and 
= only traditional among themſelves, 
a perpetual Succeſſion, Their Opin 
- . ons ia Natural Philoſophy, were, That 
" the World was round, That-it had a 
beginning, and would have an end, 
but reckoned both, by immenſe periods 
of time ; That the Author of it, wasa - 
Spirit, or a Mind, that pervaded the 
whole Univerſe, and was diffuſed, 
through all the Parts of it. They 
held the Tranſmigration of Souls, and 
fome uſed diſcourſes of Infernal Man- - 
fions, in many _— like thoſe of 
Plato. Their Moral Philoſophy, con- 
liſted chiefly, in preventing all Diſeas 
ſ& or Diſtempers of the Body , from 
which , they eſteemed the perturbati- 
on of mind, in a great meaſure to a- 
riſe. Then, in compoſing the Mind, 
and exempting it from all anxious 
Cares, eſteemimg the troubleſome and 
follicitous thoughts, about Paſt and 
Future, to be like ſo many Dreams , 
and no moreto be regarded; They de- 
ſpiſed both life and death, pleaſure and 
pain, or at leaſt thought them __ 
indifferent, Their Juſtice, was exa 
and exemplary, their Temperance {0 
great, that they lived upon Rice -or 
| Herbs, 
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Herbs.-arid upon nothing, that had ſen. 
ſitive Life. Lf: they fell tick, they coun- 
ted it ſuch a Mark of Intemperance, 
that they, would frequently dye, out 
of Shame and: Sullenneſs, but many 
lived a Hundred and Fifty, and ſome 
Two Hundred Years. 

- - Their Wiſdom, was ſo highly eſtce- 
med, tiat{ome of them were always 
imployed to follow the Courts of their 
Kings to adviſe them upon all Occa- 
ſions; and inſtiut them 'in Juſtice 
and Piety, and upon this Regard, Cas 
laxnus and ſome others, are {aid to have 
followed the Camp of Alexander , af- 
ter his Conqueſt of one of their Kings, 
The Magical Operations , reported of 
them, are {o wonderful, that they mult 
eicher be wholly disbelieved, or will 
make eafie way, for the credit of all 
thoſe, rhat we {o often meet with, in 
the later Relations of the Indies, A+ 
bove all the reſt , their. Fortitude was 
moit -admirable,” in their Patience and 
Endurance of all +vils, of i-ain, and of 
J'each; fome ttanding, fitting; lying, 
witiout any Motion, whole dayes 0- 
gerhcr, in the ſcorching Sun ; others 
{tanding whole aigits upon one L::, 
and hviding upa hcavy picce of Wood 
or 


( i> 


-” or Stone in both hands, without ever 


® moving; ( which might be done; upon 
© ſome ſort of Penances uſual among 


' them.) They frequently ended their 
« Lives, by their own Choice, and 'not 
neceſſity , and moſt uſiially by Fire ; 
ſome upon Sickneſs, others upon Miſ- 
fortunes , ſome upon meer ſatiety of 
Life; ſoCalanus, in Alexander's time, 
burn't himſelf publickly ; upon grow- 
ing old and infirm; Zprmanochazes, in 
the time of Auguſtus, upon his conſtant 
Health and Felicity, and to prevent his 
living ſo long, as to fall into Diſeaſes 
or Misfortunes. Theſe were the-Bzach- 
mans of Indie, by the moſt Ancient 
| Relations remaining of them, and 
which Compared with our Modern, 
( fince Navigation and Trade have dif- 
covered ſo much of tlioſe vaſt Coun- 
tries) make it eaſie to conjeure, that 
the preſent Baniams have derived from 
them many .of their Cuſtoms and O- 
pinions, which are {till very like them, 
after the Courſe of Two Thouſand 
Years. For how long, Nations, ' with» 
dut the Changes, introduced by Con- 
ueſt, may continue in the ſame Cu- 
oms, Inſtitutions, and Opinions, wall 
be ealily obſerved, in the Stories of the 
B Peres 


'» ( 18 )) | | 
| Peruvians, and Mexicans, of the Chine. © 
ſes and Scythians : Theſe laſt, __ " 
deſcribed by Herodotus, to lodge al- 
ways in Carts, and to feed commonly 
upon the Milk of Mares, as the Tar-, 
tars are reported to do at this time, 
in many parts of thoſe Vaſt Northern 
Regions. 

rom thele famous Indians, it ſeems 
to me moſt probable, that Pythagors | 
learn't, and tranſported into Greece and 
Italy, the greateſt part of his Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy , rather than 
from the Agyprians, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed : For I have not obſerved, 
any mention of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, held among the __—_ more 
ancient than the time of Pythagorss : 
On the contrary, Orphews 1s ſaid to 
have brought out of Egypr, all his 
Myftical Theology , with the Stories 
of the Srygian Lake, Charoy, the Infer- 
nal Judges, which were wrought up, 
by the Gocreding Poets (with a Mix- 
ture of the Cretan Tales, or Traditi- 
ons ) 1nto that part of the Pagan Re- 
ligion, ſo long obſerved by the Greeks 
and. Romans. Now *tis obvious, that 
this was in all parts very different 
trom the Pxthagorean Opinion of Tranſ- 

migration, 
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ion, which, though it was Pres 


> 8 


© ſerved long, aniong ſome of the ſuc- 


ceeding COR yet never enter- 
ed into the ar Belief of Gyeece or 


' hah, 


{Nor does it ſeem unlikely, that the 
e/Fgyptians themſclves might have 
drawn - much of their, Learning frog 
the” Indzans, for they are obſerved, in 
me Authors, to have done it from 
the </E:biopizns; and Chronologers I 
think agree, that theſe were a Colo- 
ny; that came ancient]y from the Ri- 
ver\indas, and planted themſelves up- 
on;that part of Africa, which from 
Bs, _ Was.a wich called, A 

pie; and th probability ; br (4 
ieioiraiog their rod Beads. x 
them. -- The Phanicians, are likewiſe 
faid to. have beca ancieatly a Colo- 
« Newer came from: the: Red Sea, and 
placited. themſelves upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and trom thence ſpread fo far 
the Fame of their Learning, and their 
Navigations. | 

To ſtreagrhen this Conjefture, of 


much Learning being derived from 


ſuch remate and ancieat Fountains as 
the ledies, and perhaps Chiza; it may 
be afferted with great Evidence, that 
| B z though - 
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though we know little of the « Anti- 
quities of dia, beyond Alexander's 
rime; yet thoſe of - Chins ' are the 
oldeſt that anywhere vey to- any 
fair Records: For theſe are agreed, 
by the Miſſionary Jeluits', to extend 
ſo far. above Four Thouſand Years ; 
and with ſuch Appearance of clearand 
undeniable Teftmonies, "that thoſe Re- 
 ligious Men themlſclves, rather than 
queſtion their Truth, by finding them 
contrary to the vulgar Chronology 
of the Scripture, are content to have 
recourſe to that of the 'Septuagint, 
and thereby, to falve the *Ap | 
ces, in thoſe, Records of the Chineſes. 
Now though we have 'been deprived 
the knowledge, of what Courſe;Learn- 
ing may have held, and to what heights 
it may have ſoared, in that vaſt: Regi- 
on, and during {ſo great Antiquity of 
time, by reaſon of the Savage Ambiti- 
on of one of their Kings, who deſirous 
to begin the Period of Hiſtory , from 
his own Reign, ordered all Books to be 
burat, except thoſe of Phyſick and A- 
griculture; ſo that, what we have re- 
maining beſides, of that wiſe and an- 
cient Nation, is but what was either 
by chance, or by private Induſtry, _- 
cue 
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cued our of that publick Calamity 
'gmong/owhich;: were a Copy of the 
wordeand Succefſions of the Crown); 
yet it is obſervable and: agreed, that 
as the' Opinions of the Learned among 
them-are ar -profeat, fo. they were an- 
ciently, divided into two Sects, where- 
of ohne held, the Tranſmigration of 
+ Souls, and the other, the Eternity of 
Matter , . comparing the World to a 
eat Maſs of . Metal, .out of which, 
ome - Parts are continually made up 
into a Thouſand various Figures, and 
after certain Periods, melted down a» 
gain into' the ſame Maſs. That there 
were: many Volumes, written of old 
in' Natural Philoſophy among them: 
'That near the: Age of Socrates , lived 
their Gteat and Renowned Confutins, 
who began the ſame Deſign, .of reclai- 
ming \ men fromthe -uſeleſs and end- 
leſs: Speculations of: Nature, - to thoſe 
of "Morality. - But with: this Difference, 
that the iBerntrof the Grecian, ſeemed 
ro bei chicfly , [-upon the Happineſs of 
private "Men. or Families, but that 
of the:Chineſe,, upon:the: good Tempe- 
rament andFeliaty of: fuch:Kingdoms 
or. Goveraments, as that: was; and. is 
known ito have continued\for feyeral 
Fr B 3 Thouſands 
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Thouſands of Years, and may be pro- 
perly called, a Government of Learn- 
ed men, | ſince no other are admitted 
into Charges of the State. 
+ Formy own part, I ammuch incli- 
ned to believe, that in theſe Remote 
Regions, .not only Pythagoras learn't 
the firſt Principles, both ot his Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy ; but that thoſe -. 
of Democritus, ( who Travelled into 
M2ypt , Caldea, and Tndia, and whoſe 
Doctrines were after improved by Epi» 
curus ) might have been derived from 
the ſame Fountains , and that long 
before them both, Lycurgus who like» 
wiſe Travelled into I»dia, brought from 
thence alſo, thc Chief Principles of his 
Laws and Politicks,ſo much Renowned 
inthe World. | 

For whoever obſerves the Account 
already igiven, of the Ancient Indian, 
and Chine/e Learning and Opinions, 
wall eaſily find among them, the Seeds 
of all 'theſe. Grecias Produftians and 
Inſtitutions : As -thy': Tranſmigration 
of _ -neiags inal Vers 
rues, I he long 'Silence .enjoyned his 
Scholars,//and Propagation of their Do- 
&trines by Tradition, rather than'Let- 
ters,*and"|Abftmence from. all Meats, 
Aw or a Treo; hat 
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- that had Animal Life, introduced by 
Pythagoras. The Eternity of Matter, 
with perpetual changes of Form, the 
Indolence of Body, and Tranquility of 
Mind, by Epicurus. And among thoſe 
of Lytuwrgus; the care of Education 
from the Birth of Children, the Auftere 
Temperance of Diet, the patient endu- 
rance of Toil and Pain, the negle& or 
contempt of Life, the uſe of Gold and 
Silver only in their Temples,the Defence 
of Commerce with Strangers, and ſe- 
veral others, by him eſtabliſhed among 
the Spartans, ſeem all to be wholly 
Indias, and different from any Race 
or Vein of Thought and Imagination, 
that have ever appeared in Greece, ei- 


ther in that Ageor any ſince. 
It may look like a Paradox, to de- 


duce Learning, from Regions accoun- 
ted commonly fo barbarous and rude. 
And 'tis true, the generality of People, 
_ werealways fo, inthoſe- Eafern Coun- 

tries, and their lives wholly turned to 
Agriculture, to Mechanicks, or to 
Trades :- but this does not hinder, 
particular Races of Succefſions of Men, 
( the deſign of whoſe thought and time, 
was turned wholly to. Etarding -and 


Knowledge ) from having been, what 
B 4 they 
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they are reepreſented, and what they 
deferve to be eſteemed ; ſince among 
the Gazls , the Goths, and the Perwyi- 
ans themſelves, there have been ſuch 
Races of men under the Names of 
Druids, Bards, Amantas, Runers, and 
other ' barbarous Appellations, 

Beſides, I know no- Circumſtances, 
like to Cantribute more to the ad- 
vancement' of Knowledge and Learn- 
ing among men, than exatt Tempe- 
rance in their Races, great pureneſs of 
Air, and equality of Clymate , long 
Tranquility of Empire or Government ; 


And all theſe, we may juſtly allow to 


thoſe Exfter» Regions, more. than any 
athers we are acquainted with, at leaft 
till the Conqueſts made by the Tartars, 


upon both India and China, in the la- + 


ter Centuries. However it may be as 
pardonable, to-. derive ſome parts of 
Learning from thence, as to go fo far, 
for the Game of Cheſs, which ſome 
Curious and Learned men, have dedu- 
ced, from Izdia into Europe, by T'wo ſe- 
yeral Roads,that is,by Perſi« into Greece, 
and by Arab{a into: A4frick and Spain. 
Lhus much I thought, might be allow- 
ed me to ſay, for the giving ſome 
idza, of what thoſe Sages or Learned 
| | 7 nn 
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Men, were , or may have been, who 
were Ancients to thoſe that are An» 
cients to us. Now to obſerve, what 
theſe have been, is more eaſy and ob- 
yious. 'The moſt ancient Grecians, that 
we are at all acquainted with, after 
Lycurgus, who was certainly ,' a great 
Philotopher ' as well as Law-gaver, 
were the ſeven Sages. - Tho? the. Court 
of Creſus, is ſaid to have been much 
reſorted to, by the Sophiſts of Greeze , 
in the happy beginnings of his Reign, 
And ſome of theſe ſeven, ſeem to have 
brought moſt of the Sciences out .of 
eApypt and Phenicia, into Greece, par- 
onlarly, thole of Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, 
Geometry, and Arithmetick. Theſe were 
| ſoon followed,, by Pythagoras, ( who 
ſeems to . have introduced Natural and 
Moral Philoſophy ) and by ſeveral of 
his followers, both in Greece and 1taly. 
But of. all theſe, there remauis nothing 
in Writing now among us;; ſo that 
Hyppocrates , Plato, and Xenophon, are 
the firſt Philoſophers, whole works 
have eſcaped the 1njuries of time, But 
that we may not conclude, the firſt Wrt- 
ters we have of the Grecians, were the 
firft Learned or Wiſe among them ; We 
thall find upon inquiry, that the more 
ancient 
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ancient Sages of Greece, appear by the 


CharaQters remaining of them, to have 


been much the greater Men. They 
were generally, Princes or Law-givers 
of their Countries, or at leaſt offered 
and invited to be fo, either of their own 
orof others, that deſired them to frame 
or reform their ſeveral Inſtitutions of 
Civil Goverament. They were com- 
monly excellent Poets, and great Phy. 
ficians; they were ſo learned in Na- 
tural Philoſophy , that they fore-told, 
not only Eclypſes in the Heavens, but 
Earthquakes at Land, and Storms at 
Sea, great Drowths and great P 

much Plenty, or much Scarcity of cer- 
tain ſorts of Fruits or Grain, not to 


mention the Magical Powers, attribu- 


ted to ſeveral of them, to allay Storms, 
to raiſe Gales, to appeaſe Commotions 
of People, to make Plagues ceaſe ; which 
ualities, whether upoa any ground of 
rath or no, yet if well believed, muſt 
have raiſed them, to that ſtrange height 
they were at, of common eſteem and 
honour in their own and ſacceeding 
S. APE 
By all this may be determined, whes- 
ther our -Moderns or our Anclents, 
may have had the greater and the bet- 
ter 
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* xer.. Guides, and which of them have 
' taken the greater pains, and with the 
a 
gc. 


m tion in the purſuit of 
Know And I think, it isenough 
to ſhew, that the advantage we have, 
from thoſe we: call the Ancients, ma 
not be greater, than what they had, 
from thoſe that were ſo to them. 

But after all, I do not know, whe- 
ther the high og of Wit and Know- 
ledge, like thoſe of Power and of Em- 
pire. in the World, may not have been 
made by the pure Native Force' of 
$picit or Genius, in ſome ſingle men, 
rather than by any derived ftrength 
them, however encreaſed by 
| z and whether they may not 
haye been the Atchievements of Na- 
tute, rather than the improvements of 
Art. - Thus the Conqueſts of Minus 
and Semiramis, of Alexander and T's 
werlane, which I take to have. been 
the greateſt, Recorded in Story, were 
at their heighth, ia thoſe Perſons that 
began them, and fo far from being 
encreaſed by their Succeſlors, that they 
+ were not preſerved in their extent and 
vigour by. any of them; grew weaker 
in every hand they paſted through, 
gr were dvided into many , that {er 

| up 
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upfor great Princes, 6ut'of ſeveraF{mall Y x 
ruins of 'the Firft Empires, till they wil |} þ 
thered away in. time , or were loft t 
the change of Naines and Forms" þ 
Familiesor - of Gqvernments. c 
*| Juſt the ſame Fate ſeerns to have at: 
tended the -higheſt flights of Learning } - 
and of Knowledge, that are upon'our | | 
Regiſters. Thales, Pythagoras, Demo. | © 
eritus, Hippocrates, Plato , Ariftoth, | 
Epicuris, were the. firſt mighty Con |}  ( 
querors of- Ignorance in our World; | 
and made greater progrefles in the ſe- | * 
veral Empires of Science,' than any'of | | 
their Succeſſors have been fince- able | 
to reach, - Theſe hayehardly ever pre 
tended 'more, than to learn whit the | 
others taught, to remember what they 
invented, and not able'to compaſs that 
it ſelf, they have ſet up for Author, 
upon ſomeparcels of thoſe great*Stocks, 
or elſe have' contented themſelves only 
to comment - upon thoſe Texts, - and 
make the beſt Copies they-could,” after 
thoſe Orzginals. ; e $62bJ ful 
I have long thought , that the dif 
ferent abilities of Men, which we'call 
Wiſdom, or'Prudence; for the conduct 
of Publick Afairs or Private Life, grow 
direFly out of that little geain o Ko 
telle 
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© them. So a Man that only Tranſlates, 
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xlleft or Good Senſe, which. they 


bring: with them into .the World ; and 
that: the defer of i it in Men, 'comes 
fron) ſome want in their Conception 
or Birth.” \ G1 3108137 T 


-——Dixitq; ſemel Naſcentibus Author: 
Nuirquid ſcire licet ——— 
And: though 'this may. be improved 
or impaired'.in ſome degree, | by. acci- 
dents of Educatton,of Study,and of Con- 
verfation:or Buſineſs, yet it cannot go 
beyond [the reach of its Native Force, 
go-more than Life can:;,, beyond the 
period: to. which it was deſtined , by 
theſtrength or weakneſs | of the ſeminal 
Vertue. » . d16e | 
15 theſe. ſpeculations ſhould. be true, 
then I know- not what advantages we 
cn:pretend to modern Knowledge, by 
we: receive from the Ancients; 
Nay, :'ts poſſible,, men may loſe rather 
than gain;by them , may: leſſen :the 
Force and Growth - _ own Genius, 
conſtraining and forming it upon 
_ of. others; may have leſs Know- 
kdge of their own, for cantenting 
themſelves with that of thoſe'before 


ſhall 
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ſhall never be a Poet, nor a Painteet Þ 


that only Copies, nor a Swimmer that 
Swims always with. Bladders. . $0: Peos 
ple that truſt wholly ts others Cha- 
rity, and without In _— their own, 
will be always poor. ſides, who 
cag tell , whether Learning may not 
even weaken Invention, in a man that 
has great Advantages from Nature and 
Birth; whether the weight and num 
ber of ſo many | other mens thoughts 
and notions, may not ſuppreſs his own; 
or” hinder the motion artd agitation" of 
them, from which all Invention ariſes ; 
As heaping on Wood, or too 

Sticks, or too cloſe together, fupp 
ſes and fometimes quite exri &, 
a little ſpark that would otherwiſ 
have grown up - to a noble Flame. 
The th of mind as well as of 
body, grows more from | the warmth 
of Exerciſe, than of Cloaths, nay, too 
much of this Foreign hear, rather makes 
Men faint, and chejr Conſtitutions ten- 


der or' weaker, than they- would be 


without them. Let 'it comer about 
how it will, if we are Dwarfs, ws 
are fill fo, though we ftand upon a 
Gyant's ſhoulders, and even fo placed, 
yet''we ke leſs than he, if we are na- 

turally 


aus. as a as N 
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F turally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do 


* not look as much about us, or if we + 


are dazled with the height, which of- 
ten happens from weakneſs either of 
Heart or. Brain. 

In the growth and ftature of Souls 
as well as Bodies, the common pro- 
duftions are of indifferent ſizes, ,that 
occafion no gazing nor no wonder; 
But there are or have been, ſometimes 
Dwarfs and ſometimes Gyants in the 
World, yet it does not follow, that 
there muſt be ſuch in. every Age nor 
. In every Country; This we can no 
more conclude , than that there never 
have been any, becauſe there are none 
now , at leaſt in the compaſs of our 

_ Knowledge or Inquiry. As I 
+ believe, there may have been Gyants 
at ſome time, and ſome place or other 
in the World, of ſuch a ftature , as 
may not have been equalled perhaps a- 
gain, in ſeveral Thouſands of Years, 
or in any other Parts; ſo there may 
be Gyans in Wit and Knowledge, of 
over-grown a fize, as not to be equal 
kd again in many ſucceſfions of Ages, 
or any compaſs of Place or Coun- 
try. Such, I am ſure, Lucretivs efteems 
and deſcribes Epicurns to have _ 

an 
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and to have riſen, like a Prodigy bf 


* Invention and Knowledge, ſuch as had . L 


not been before, nor was like to be a- 
gain ; and I'know not, why others of 
the Ancients, may not be allowed to 


have been as great in their kinds, and ' 


to have built as high, though upon 
different Schemes or Foundations. Be« 
cauſe there is a Stag's head at Amboyſe, 


of a moſt prodigious ſize, and a large | 


Table at Memoranty, cut out of t 
thickneſs of a Vine-ftock, is it necef- 
- fary, that there muſt be, every Age; 
Juch a Stag in _ reat Foreſt , or 
ſuch a Vine in evefy large Vineyard, 
or that the Produftions of Nature in 
any kind, muſt be ſtill alike or ſome- 
thing near it ; becauſe Nature is till 
the ſame2 May there not many cir- 
cumfſtances concur, to one produCtiony 
that do not: to any other, in one or 
many Apes ? Inthe growth of a Tree; 
there.is the native ſtrength of the ſeed 
both from the kind, and from the per- 
fection of its ripening, and. from the 
health and vigour of the Plant that 
bore it. Thereis the degree of ſtrength 
and excellence, 'in that Vein of Earth 
where it firſt took root; There is a 
propriety of Soyl, ſuited to the —_ 
0 
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'" great favour or dis-fayour to.its growth, 
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- of Tree that grows in it., there is 4 


accidents of Water and of 


Shelter, from the. kindneſs or unkind- 
 nef6 of Seaſons, till 'it be paſt the need or 


the danger of them. All theſe, and 


| perhaps many others, joyned with the 


ittouſneſs of Clymat, to that ſort 
& ree, -and the length of Age it ſhall 
ftand and grow, may produce an Oak, 
iFig, ora Plane-tree; that ſhall deſerve 
td\be renowned in Story, and ſhall nor 
pethaps-be-parallel'd, in other Coun+ 
trys or Times. | 
May not'the ſame have happened 
inthe produQtion, growth ,' and ize, 
of Wit and” Genius in the World, ot 
ſome Parts or Ages of it, and: from 


 » any more - circumſtances that con+ 


tfibited towards it, than what may 


Cor Animal ? May there not have 
| iv, 18 Greece or Italy of old, fuch 


| Tres to the ſtupendious growth of a 


digies of| Invention and Learning in 
% Phi 9h, Mathematicks, P hyſick, Or a+ 
' tory,” 


etry ; that none has ever ſince 
wproidhed) them, as well as there were 
in Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and 
yet © their-- unparallel'd and inimitable 
excellencies-in- theſe are undi{puted. _ .; 
e319b19 C Science 
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, | Science and Arts, have run their 
circles, and had their periods in the 
ſeveral Parts of the World ; T hey. ars 
generally agreed , *to have held their 
courſe bs Eaſt to Weſt, to have be- 
gun in Chaldes and Agypt , to haye 
beenTranſplanted from thence toGreece, 
from Greece to Rome, to have ſuak the 
and 'after many Ages, to have mo 
from thoſe Aſhes, and to have ſpruag Þ}_. 
up again, both in Jtaly and other 
more Weſtern Provinces of - Exrope. 
When Chaldea and Aigypt were Learns 
ed and Civil, Greece and Rome were 
as rude and barbarous as all Agypt 
and Syria now are, and have been lang, 
When Greece and Rowe were at thar 
heights, in Arts and Science ,,. Gaw, 
Germany, Britain, were as ignorantang » 
barbarous, as any Parts of Greece or 
Turkey can be now. | 006 
T heſe, and greater changes, are made 
in. the ſeveral Countries of '4he World; | 
and courſes of time, by the Reyolutions 
of Empire, the Devaſtations of Armies, 
the Cruelties of Conquering,.and the 
_ Calamities of enſlaved Nations; by the 
violent inundations of Water in: ſome 
Countries, and the Cruel Ravages of 
Plagues in others: Theſe forts of, ac- 
| cideats, 
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eidents, ſometimes lay them ſo waſte; 
that when they riſe agaia , *tis from 
ſuch low beginnings ; that they look 
- like New-Created Regions, or grow- 
ing out of the Original State of , "4 
kind, and without any Records or 
- Remembrances, beyond certain ſhort 
perjods of time. "Thus, that vaſt Con- 
tinent of Norway, ts {aid to have been 
' þ wholly deſolated by a Plague, about 
Eight or Nine Hugdreg Years ago 
that it was for ſome Apes following , 
a yery Deſart, and ſince all over-grown 
with Wood; And Ire/arvd was {o fpoil- 
ed and waſted by the Conqueſts of the 
Ceutes and Danes , that there hardly 
remains any Story or Tradition; what 
- that Iſgnd was, how Planted or Go- 
verned above Five Hundred Years ago: 
What changes. have . been made by 
Violent Storms, and Inundations of 
the Sea, in the Maritine Provinces of 
the. Law Conntrys, is hard to know ; 
or to believe what is told; nor how ig- 
© norant they have left us, of all that 
paſſed there, before a certain and ſhort 
period of time. 
 .. The Accounts of many other Coun- 
tries, would perhaps, as hardly, ard as 
hte , have waded = of the Depens 
2 0 
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of Time, and Gulphs of - my 
had it not been for the Afhiſtance of 
thoſe two Languages , to which we 
owe all we have, of Learning or An. 
cient Records in the World. For whe- 
ther we have any thing of the Old 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Arabian , that is 
truly Genuine, or more Ancient than 
the Anguſtan Age, Iam muchin doubt; 
yet *ris probable, the vaſt Alexandrian 
Library muſt have chiefly confifted of 
Books compoſed in thoſe. Languages , 
with the Afgyptian, Syrian and Athi- 
opick, -or at leaſt, Tranſlated out of 
them by the Care of the Agyprian 
Kings or Priefts, as the Od Teſtament 
_ was' wherein the Septuaginrs employed, 

left their Name to that Famous Tranſ- 
___— e 
© ?*Fis very true and juſt, All that is 
faid of themighty Progreſs that Learn- 
mg and Knowledze have made in theſe 
Weftern Parts of Europe, within theſe 
handred and fifty Years; but that does 
not - conclude, it muſt þe at greater 
Heighth than - it had been in other 
Countries, where it was growing much 
longer Periods of Time; tt argues more 
how'low ir was then amongſt ys , ra- 
ther than how high it is now. 
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Upon the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
almoſt all: Learning was buried in its 
Ruines: The Northern Nations that 
Conquered, or rather overwhelmed it 
by their Numbers, were too barbarous 
to! preſerve the Remains of Learning 
or Civility, more carefully chan they 
did thoſe'of Statuary or ArchiteQure, 
which fell before their Brutiſh - Rage. 

The Saracens indeed from their Con- 
| queſts of Agypt , Syria, and Greece , 
carried home great Spoils of Learn- 
ing, as well as other Riches, and gave 
the Original of all that Knowledge , 
which flouriſhed for ſome time a- 
mong the Arabiavs, and has (ince been 
copied out of many Authors among 
them, as theirs had been out of thoſe 
of the Countries they had ſubdued ; 
nor indeed, do Learning, Civility, Mo- 
* rality , ſeem any where. to have made 
2 greater Growth, in ſo ſhort a Time, 
than in that Empire, nor ta have flou- 
riſhed more than in the Reign of their 
Great Almayzor , under whole Victori- 
ous Enſigns, Spain was Conquered by 
the Moors; but the Goths, and all the 
reſt of thoſe Scythian Swarms that 
from beyond the Dazabe and the -E16b, 
under fo many ſeveral Names, over- 
C 3 run 
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run all Exrope, took very hardly, and 
very late, any TinCture of the Learn- 
ing and Humanity that had flouriſhed 
in the ſeveral m—_— it, under the: _ 
Prote&tion, and by the Example and 
Inſtruftions of the Romans , that had 
ſo long poſſeſſed them: Thoſe Nor- 
thern Nations were indeed ealier indu- 
ced to embrace the Religion of thoſe 
they had ſubdued, and by their Devo- 
tion gave great Authority and Reve- 
nues, and thereby Eaſe to the Clergy, 
both Secular and Regular, through all 
their Conqueſts. Great, Numbers, of 
= better "fort, among the Oppreſſed 
atives, finding this vein among them, 
and no other way to be ſafe andqui. ' 
' et under ſuch rough Maſters, betook 
themſelves to the Profeſſion and AC 
{ſemblies of Religious Orders and Fra- 
ternities, and among thoſe onely were ' 
reſerved all the poor - Remainders of 
| nun, in theſe ſeveral Countries. 
But theſe good men either content- 
ed themſelves with their Devotion, or 
with the Eaſe of*quiet Lives, or elſe 
_ employed their Thoughts and Studies 
to raiſe and maintain the Eſteem and 
Authority of that Sacred Order, to 
which they owed the Safety and Re- 
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\ poſe, the Wealth and Honour they en- 
joyed. And in this they ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded, that the Conquerors were go- 
verned by thoſe they had ſubdued, 
the Greateſt Princes by the Meaneft 
Prieſts, and the Viftorious Franks and 
Lombard Kings, fell at the feet of the 
Roman Prelates. 

Whilſt the Clergy were buſicd in 
theſe Thoughts or Studies, the better 
ſort among the Laity were wholly 
turned to Arms and to Honour, the 
meaner ſort to Labour or to Spoll ; 
Princes taken up with Wars among 
themſelves,. or 1n thoſe of the Holy 
Land, or between the Popes and Em- 
. perors, upon Diſputes of the Ecclefia- 

{tical and Secular Powers; Learning 
{ little ia uſe among them, that few 
could write or read , beſides thoſe of 
the Long Robes. During this Courſe 
of Time, which laſted many Ages in. 
the Wefters Parts of Europe, The 
Greek Tongue was wholly loft, and 
the Purity of the Romazx to that de» 
gree,. that what remained of it, was 
onely acertain Jargon rather than La- 
tin, that paſſed among the Moxks and 
Friers who were at all Learned, and 


among the Students of the feveral 
; | C 4 Ugiver- 
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Univerſities , which ſerved to carry 
them to Rome, in purſuit of Prefer. 
ments or Cauſes depending there, and 
little elſe. | 
When the Turks took Conſtantinople, 
bout” two hundred Years ago, and 
o0n after poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
Greece, the poor Natives- fearing the 
Tyranny of thoſe cruel Maſters, made 
their Eſcapes in great Numbers to the 
Neighbouring parts of Chriſtendom, 
ſome by the Auſtriap Territories into 
Germany , others by the Yenetian into 
Italy and France; everal' that were 
Learned among theſe Grecidns ,- (' and 
brought many Ancient Books with 
them in that Language ) began to teach 
it in theſe Countries, firſt to gain ſub- 
ſiſtence, and afterwards Favour in ſome 
Princes, or Great mens Courts , who 
began to take a Pleaſure 'or Pride in 
countenancing Learned men : "Thus 
began the Reſtoration of Learning in 
theſe parts, with that of the Greek 
Tongue; and ſoon after, Renchlyz and 
Eraſmus began that of the purer-and 
ancient Latin. After them, Buchanan 
carried it, I think, to the greateſt 
Heighth of any of the Moderns before 
or ſince: The Moxkiſb Latin upon this 
Return, 
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Return; iwaslaugliediout'of. doors, and 
remains only in the Inns of Germavy, 
&-Potard. and with: the Reftitution 
of: theſe: 2wo Noble-Languages;” and; 
the Books'remaining of thern '( whicky 
- many."*Princes and Prelates-were curi- 
ous tb».recover;and, coleR-): Learnin 
of all} ores began" th -thisye- 18 16 
Weſtern Regions; and, (fGidce that itiumig, 
and" in: the firſt ſucceeding Century 
made perhaps-a greater growth thag 
m'anyother that we know of, -in ſuch 
a-compaſz-of Fimme- conſidering ;into 
what Deprhs of 1gnorance it was ſuak 
" before,” :/ | (1501 ON 2 49 
1) But why from'thence fhquld be con- 
claded, That it has- out-grown all-that 
was Ancient, I ſee no: Reafoa-5 If a 
Stropg and' V igorous man, at Thirty 
Yearsold,:ſbould fall into, a Cooſum 
tiony and/{o draw on; til}-Fifty,/ in; 
extreameſt Weakneſs 'and -Infirmity'z 
after \tbat, ſhould: begun to Recover 
Health till Smity,/ ſo. '29'to-bs | again. as 
Strong; 12s menuſbally. are. at--that 
Ape ; -It-might perbapstraly 'be faig,in 
that thithe. had:grown: more- ia 
Srrengthy; rhiardaſt/Ten-Years, than 6: 
ay others bf; hiwd.te, but-aoyr4hat te 
was grown' tagnorgi$trengsd.rand Viz 

gour, 
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Sour than he had at [Fhirty Years 
[1 Bur what are the Sciences, wherein 
we : pretend 'to exeel ?-I know' of no 
New Philoſophers , that have made 
Entries upon that Noble Stage, for 
Fifteen Hundred Years paſt; unleſs Des 
Cartts and Hobbs ſhould pretend' to it, 
of whom: I ſhallnake-no Critick here; 
but only fay, That' by!'what: appears 
of Learned'Mens Opinions in this Age; 
_ have by no means' eclypfed the 
Luſtre of Plato, : Ariftotle, Epicurns,or 
others of the Ancients. For Gramay 
or Rhetorick, no man ever diſputed it 
with them, nor for Poetry, that ever 
I heard of, befides the New French 
Author I have mentioned, and againſt 
whoſe Opinion there could, I his 
ver have been given ftronger Evidence 
than by his own Poems, Printed: toge- 
ther with that Treatiſe. WR 
There is nothing New in: Afrono- 
my, tovye with the Ancients, unleſs it 
NOISES Syſtem 3 nor in':Phy« 
o—_ 5 Hervoy's Circulation of | the 
9d. But whe either of: theſs 
be triodern diſcoveries, or derived: from! 
old Fountains,'is diſputed ; | Nay it ys 
ſo too; whether: they axe true/ or: no; 


for 
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for though reaſon may ſeem to favour 
+ them more than the contrary Opini« 
' ons, yet- ſenſe can very hardly allow 
chem; and to fatisfie Mankind, ' both 
theſe muſt concur. But if they are true, 
yet theſe two great diſcoveries have 
made no change in the concluſions of 
Aſtronomy, nor in the prattiſe of Phy- 
ſick, and ſo have been of little uſe. to 
the World, though perhaps -of much 
honour tothe Authors. 

What are become of the Charms of 
Muſick, by which Men and Beafts, 
Fiſhes, Fowls, and Serpents, were ſo 
frequently Enchanted, and their = 
Natures changed ; By which 'the Pa 
fions of men were raiſed to the great- 
eſt _— and violence, and then as 
ſuddenly appeaſed, ſd as they might 
be juſtly ſaid, to be turned into Lyons 
or Lambs, into Wolves or into Harts, 
by the Power and Charms of this ad-+ 
mirable Art. Tis agreed by the Learn- 
ed, that the Science of Muſick, fo'ad- 
mired of the Ancients, is wholly loſt 
in the World, -and that what we have 
* now, is made up out of certain Notes 

that fell into the fancy or obſervation. 
of a poor Fryar,. in chanting his Mat- 
tins. So as? Two Divine Ex- 

| ;  cellenciey 
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celiencies of Muſick and Poetry, are 
wn, 1n a manner, to be little more, 

t the one {Fidling!, and the - other 
Rhyming, and are indeed very worthy 
the ignorance of the Fryer, and the 
barbarouſneſs of the Gorths that intro- 
duced them among, us. 

What have, we remaining of Mz- 
gick,| by. which, the Indians, the Chal- 
deans, the Aigyptiens, were ſo renown- 
ed, and by which, effeAts ſo wonder. 
ful, and to common men 1o aſtoniſh. 
ing were produced, as made them have 
recourſe to jw or Supernatural 
Powers for fome account of their 
ftrange Operations. By Magick, I mean 
ſome excelling knowledge of Nature, 
and the. various Powers and Qualities, 
in its ſeveral produQtions, and the a 
plication of certain Agents, to certain 
Patients, which by. force of ſome pe- 
culiar qualities, produce effets very 
different from what fall under vulgar 
Obſervation or Comprehenſion. Theſe 
are by ignorant . People called Magick 
and Comwuring, 4nd ſuch like'Terms, 
and an : Account. of them much about 
as. wiſe, is - given by] the common 
Learned, from Srynpathigs,: Antipathies, 
Idiofyneraſys, T aliſmans;/ahd ſome (craps 
# | or 
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or Terms , left us by the <Afgypri 
or Grecians, of the Ancient Magick, but 
the Science ſeems, with ſeveral others, 
tobe wholly loſt. 
What Traces have we left of that 
admirable Science or Skill in Archite- 
Qure, by which, ſuch ſtupendious Fa- 
bricks have been raiſed of old, and {6 
many of the Wonders-of the World 
been produced, and which are fo lit- 
tle approached by ourModern Atchieve- 
ments of this fore, that they hardly 
fall within our Imagination. Not -to 
mention the Walls and Palace of Bg- 
don, the Pyramids of Fgypr,' t 
 Tombof Mas/olus, or Colloſſe of Rhodes, 
the Temples and Palaces of Greece and 
Rome : What can be more admirable 
in this kind, than the Roman Theatres, 
their AqueduQts, and their Bridges, a- 
mong which, that of 'Trajan over the 
Danube, ſeems to have been the laft - 
Flight of the Ancient ArchiteQture. 
The ſtupendious Effefts of this Science, 
ſufficiently evince,at what Heighths the 
-Mathematicks were among the Anci- 
ents ; bur if this be not enough, who- 
ever would be farisfied, need go no fur- 
ther than the Siege of Syracsſe'; and 
that mighty Defence made gg 4 
an 
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Roman Power, more by the wotiderfyl 
Science and Arts of Archimedes , and 
almoſt Magical Force of his Engines, 
than by all the Strength of the City, 
or Number and Bravery of the Inha- 
bitants. , 

The greateſt Invention that I know 
of in later Ages, has been that of the 
Load-Stone , and conſequently , the 
greateſt Improvement has been made 
in the Art of Nayigation z yet there 
muſt be allowed to have been ſome- 
thing ſtupendious in the Numbers , 
and in the Byile of their Ships and 
Gallies of old ; and the Skill of Pylots, 
fromthe Obſervation of the Stars in 
the more ſerene Clymates, may be 
mdged,: by.the Navigations d celebre- 
ted 19 Story, of the Tyrians and Cartha- 
genigns, not to mention other Na- 
tions. However, "tis to this we owe 
the Diſcovery and Commerce. of ſo 

3 valt Countries, which were ves 
ry little, if at all, known to the An- 
cents, and the experimental Proof of 
this Terreſtrial Globe, which was be- 
fore only Speeulation, but has ſince 
been {ſurrounded by the Fortune and 
Boldneſs of ſeveral Navigators, From 
this great , though fortuitous Inven- 

_ tion, 
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tion Phra uence thereof, it 
ox Fg ' Geography is 
SEE —_ in theſe latter A- 

WT re % "lon 
CE .£4 aarts , i” 
fs and 4 ' of Africe, w 
the aumberlels Iſlands belonging ja 
them, have been hereby introduced 
into. our Wgpyargocs and qur Maps, 
we great. Increaſes of Wealth and Lux 
+ but noge of Kgowledge brought 
08 us, further thag the extent and 

ang of: Country, the cuſtoms 
and manners of ſo many original Na- 

005, which we call Barbarous, and - 

am; ſure have treated them, as ff 
we. hardly eſtzem "them to be 2 pars 
of Mankind. - I donor doubt, but ma- 
ny Great and more Noble Uſes would 
haye been made of ſuch Conqueſts ar 
Diſcoveries, if they had fallen to the 
* ſhare of the Greeks and Rowan; in thoſe 
Ages, when Knowledge and FAME WETIG 
in as great Requeſt, as endleſs 'Gaigs 
and Wealth are among us now ; and 
how much ' greater Dylcoveries 
have been -made by ſuch Spirits as 
theirs, is hard, to oh I am ſure, 
Marty though great, yet look very; 1m- 
ey as to Son ONS 


terveficial ny obably"app 
etreftria Globe would ly at® # 
oat! if ey. un been Tits [- | 
w i} from 
bo Rr, Ns fnce the 
Þ of ke: Cori $; Winch feme i 
have beeti\ ong A a ſtand.” How lir- 
i has been performed, 'of what bon 
been fo often, and H confidently 
miſed, of, a North: rg Ar sf A rk 
Eaft of Tartary th TC Ebag? | 
Hats little” a9 Lg ys the "Lands | * 
oh char fide "of 'the Magellan Sivaitt, | | 
that lye towards the'Sourh Pole, which | 
| may | be vaſt Iflands or Continetits, fot | 


any, can' yet aver, though that 

| Fake whe wo Lace found-/out? 

fland on” "Conti 

_ Fo. of Tote Fr 
BE A 

The Lands Ts Tu jo Sonny: e 5 hari 

rl Coiitinent, have been; no more 


Coated; add whether they 
joy. t > oh "Northern Tonkin 
1ica, 15 by (otn 


1 doubred.” it i Þ + + 
7 But cthe'DefeXot Nepliperice by 
ws wh ws bee No towitds 'th 

now little ' beyond 
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'” Ip yet a-Continent® has beeri lorig! 
:faund*'' out; - within -Fifteen De- 
s to South, and about the Length 
of Favs ,' which” is Marked by the 
Name-of ' New Holand in the Maps, 
and to: what Extent, none knows ,- ej- 
ther: to. the South, the Ext, or the 
Weſt; "yet'the Learned have been of 
Opinion, That there mult be a Bal- 


JF hjpce-of (Earth, on that lide of the 


Line; in ſome Proportion to what 
thete is on the other , and that it can- 
not-be all Sea, from Thirty Degrees 
i the South-Pole ;- fince we have found 
Find ro above Sixty Five Degrees tos 
wards the Norch; Bur our Navigators 
that way ;- have. been- confined co the 
Roads of Trade ; and our Difcoveries 
bounded by what we can manage to 
a\certain Degree of Gain: AndT have 
heard it faid among the Dutch , that 
their - Eaſt-India-Company have long 
fmce forbidden , ' 'and- under the grea- 
teſt'*Penaltics, any - further Atcempts 
of diſcovering that Continent, having 
dlfedy . mote Trade ' in thoſe Parts , 
than they . can turn to Account, aud 
fowrihe ſome more- Populous Nation 
of iEprope , might make great Eitabliſl- 
mhefits''of Trade 'in ſome of thoſe un- 
eB(2ift172..4 D known 
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known Regions which might ruine or 
impair what they have. already in. the 
Inaies. * 

Thus we are lame till in Geogra- 
phy it elf, which we might have es 

ed to run up to ſo much greater 
erfeQtion, by the Uſe of the Compaſs, 
and it ſeems to have been little ad- 
vanced theſe laſt Hundred Years. $6 
far have we been from improving up- - 
on thoſe Advantages we have receiw. 
ed, from the Knowledge of the Anct 
ents, that ſince the late Reftoration of 
Learning and Arts among us, our fiſt 
Flights ſeem to have been the haghe 
eſt, and a ſudden Damp to have tah 
kn upon our Wings, which has hig- 
dered us from riling above certain 
Heights. The Arts of Painting and 
Statuary , began torevive with Learn» 
ing in Exrope, and made a preat , but 
ſhort Flight ; ſo as for theſe laſt Hug- 
dred Years, we have not had One 
Maſter in either of them , who deſer- 
ved a Rank with thoſe that flourifhed 
in that ſhort Period, after they-began 
among us. 

It were too great a Mortification 
to think, That the fame Fate has hap- 
pened to us, even in our Madera 
Learning, 
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Learning, as if the Growth of thar; 
as well as of Natural Bodies , had forme 
ſhort Periods , beyoad which it twhid 
fiot reach , and after which , it'n\uſt 
begin to decay. It falls in one Coun- 
try or one Age, andrifes again in 0+ 
thers, but never beyond a certain 
Pitch. One man, or one Country ; 
ata certain Time runs a great Length 
in ſome certain Kinds of Knowledge, 
but loſe as much Ground in others; 
that were perhaps as uſeful and as ya- 
luable. There is a certain Degree of 
Capacity in the greateſt Veſſel, and 
whea *tis full, if you pourin tl, it 
muſt run out fome way or other ; and 
the more it runs out on one ſide, the 
lefs runs out at the other. So the 
greateſt Memory , after a certain De- 
ho as it learns or retains more of 
Things or Words, loſes and for- 
gets as much of others; The largeſt 
and deepeſt Reach of Thought; the 
more it purſues ſome certam SubjeQs, 
the more it negleQs others. 

Beſides, few men or none excel tn 
all Faculties of Mind. A great Me- 
mory may fail of Invention, both may 
want -Judgment to Digeſt or Apply, 
what they Remember or Invent. Great 
D 2 Courage 
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Courage may want Caution, great Pry- 
dence may want V4gour , yet all are 
neceſſary to make a great Comman- 
der. But how can a man hope, to 
excel in all qualities, when ſome are 
produced by the heat, others by the 
coldneſs of Brain and Temper? The 
abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one 
ſide or other, like too ſcanty a Blan- 
ket when you are a Bed, if you pull 
it upon your Shoulders, you leave your 
Feet bare; if you thruſt it down upon 
your Feet, your Shoulders are unco- 
vered. 

But what would we have,. unleſs it 
be other Natures and Beings than God 
Almighty has given us. 1he heigth 
of our Statures may be ſix or ſeven 
Foot , and we would have ir ſixteen ; 
the length of our Age may reach to 
a hundred Years, and we would have 
it a thouſand. We are born to gro- 
vel upon the Earth, and we would 
fain ſoar up to the Skies. We can- 
not comprehend the growth of a Ker- 
nel or Seed, the Frame of an At or 
Bee, we are amazed at the Wiſdom of 
the one, and Induſtry of the other, and 
yet we will know the Subſtance, the 
Figure, the Courſes, the Influences, a 
any 
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all thoſe Glorious Cceleſtial Bodies, and 
the end for which they were made; 
we pretend to give a clear Account, 
how Thunder and Lightning ( that 
great Artillery of God Almighty) is 
——_— and we cannot comprehend 
ow the Voice of a man is Framed, 
that poor little noiſe we make every 
time we ſpeak. lhe motion of the 
Sun , is plain and evident to fome A- 
ſtronomers , and of the Earth to others, 
yet we none of us know, which of 
them moves, and -meet wich many 
keming impoſlibilities in both, and be- 
yond the fathom of human reaſon or 
comprehenſion, Nay we do not fo 
much as know what Motion is, nor 
how a ſtone moves fromour hand , when 
we throw 1t croſs the Street. Of all 
theſe that moſt Ancient and Divine 
Writer, gives the belt Account in that 
ſhort Satyr , Vain man would fain be 
.miſe, when he is born like a wild Aſſes 
Colt, 

But God be thanked , his Pride is 
—_— than his ignorance; and what 
e wanrs in Knowledge, he ſupplies by 
Sufficiency. ' When he has looked about 
him as far as hecan, heconcludes there 
is No more to be ſeen; when heisat 
D 3 the 
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the end of his Line, - he is at the box- 
ou of the Ocean ; when he has ſhot 

is beſt, he is ſure, noneever did nor 
ever can ſhoot better or beyond it, 
His own Reaſon is the certain meaſure 
of truth, his own Knowledge, of what 
1s poſſible in Nature , though his mind 
and his thoughts m_— every ſeven 
Years, as well as his ſtrength and his 
features; nay, though his Opinions 
change every Week or every Day, yet 
he is ſure, or at leaſt confident , that 
his preſent thoughts and concluſions 
are juſt and true, and 'cannot be de- 
ceived; And among all the miſcries, 
to which mankind 1s bora and ſubje- 

ed, in the whole courle of his life, 
he has this one Felicity to Comfort 
and Support hjm, That in all ages, in 
all things, every man is always in the 
right, A Boy of fifteen is wiſer than 
his Father at forty , the meaneſt Sub- 
je than his Prince or Governours; and 
the modern Scholars , becauſe they have 
for a Hundred Years paſt learned their 
Leſſon pretty well, are much more 
owing than the Ancients their Ma- 

Er'S. 
But let it be ſo, and proved by 
good reaſons, Is it fo by Experience 
O | Sx $a P_— 
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" $02:? Have the Studies, the Writings, 


the. ProduQtions of Greſbams Colledge, 
or /the | late Academies of Paris, out- 


| hined | or eclypled the Lyczum of 


Plato, the Academy of Ariftotle, the 
Stoa of Ze#0, the Garden of Epicurus ? 
Has Hervy outdone Hippocrates, or 
Wilkins, Archimedes? Are D'*avilds 
and. Strads's Hiſtories beyond thoſe of 
Herodotus and Livy? Are Sleyder's 
Commentaries beyond thoſe of Ceſar ? 
The Flights of Boileau above thoſe of 


Fog ? If all this muſt be allowed, 


will then yield Gondibert to have 
excelled Homer, as it pretended ; and 
the modern French Poetry,all that of the 
Ancients. And yetI think, it may be 
4s reaſonably ſaid , That the Plays in 
Moors Flelds are beyond the Olympick 
Games; A Welſp or Iriſþ Harp, ex- 
gels thoſe of Orpheus and Arion 3 The 
Pyramid in London, thoſe of Mem- 


his; and the Frexch Conquelts in 


Flanders are greater than thoſe of 
Alexander and Ceſar, as their Opera's 
_- Panegyricks would make us be- 


Bue the Conſideration of Poetry 
ought to be a Subje&t by it felf. For 


tha Books we have in Proſe, Do any 
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of the modern we Converſe- with, : 41s 
pear of fuch'a Sprrit 'and- Foros! Y 
they would live longer than the Any 
cient have done? If our:'Wit andBlo 
quence, our knowledge or thbentiohs ' 
would delerve it, - yet-oun' Languages 
would not, there is no hopevt: their 
laftiog loog , nor of any fling inwhenj} 
they change every - Hundred*Vears' ſs 
2s to be hardly knowh for the fame}, 
or any thing 'of the' former 'Styles'7d 
be endured' by the later% *1o'.as they 
can no more laſt like the Ancients) 
rhan excellent Carvings' in'Wood likd 
thoſe in Marble. or Braſs: © ©) (44472 
The three modern Tongues moſt e: 
ſteemed, are 1:alian, Spaniſh,and French, 
all imperfect Diale&ts of the Nobls 
Roman ; firſt mingled- and-corrupted 
with the harſh Words and Terminations 
of thoſe many different and barbarous 
Nations, by whoſe Invaſions and Ex> 
eurſions, the Roman Empire was long 
infeſted : 'They were afterwards made 
up into theſe ſeveral Languages, b 
long and popular uſe, out”. of- thoſe 
ruins and corruptions of Latin , andthe 
prevailing Languages of thoſe Nations, 
to which, thele ſeveral Provinces came 
in' time to be moſt end longeſt! fub- 
bs {5 ER jected 
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jetted (aythe&a bs and Mars in Spa} 
thesGorks and Lombards>in Italy, otie> 
Bak: in Ge?) betides/a > mingle: Bf 
thoſe Tongues, which were Originalts; 
Geatand''to Spain, 'befbre' the / Roman 
Conqueſts: and: Eſtabliſhments theres 
Qftheſe, there \may. be ſome: remains: 
ders? ir | Brſcay. or: the id ſerrias; ji but Þ 
doubrgz/ whether -there be [any of! the! 
old Gatiich in France,the-lubjettion there 
having been'2zmore. Univerſal, both-to 
the'Romans and Franks. But 1: do not 
find:, the Mountatnous.' Parts ''on 'the: 
Noxrh of :Spain, wereiever: wholly ſob» 
dudd,” or formerly Governed; ceither by. 
the Romans, Goths. DriS aracens; no more. 
than Wales by Romans, Saxons, or 
Normans, after their Conqueſts in our 
Wands, which has-preſerved the ;anci- 
ent 'Biſcays ,and. Britib. more. entire, 
than any Native Tongue <0f other Pro». 
vinces; where the Roman :and (Gothiehk: 
or /Northera Conqueſts iveached , and: 
were forkny time Eſtabliſhed: »:0/!+ 
5*Tis eaſy, to imagine ,, how imper- 
fe&' Copies theſe modern Languages, 
thus; compoſed ;; muſt needs: be; of fo. 
excellent 'an Original, being'patcht>up;: 
oat; of the'::Canceptions cas. - well as 
Sounds, of ſuck barbavops, or enflaycth = 
X19 People. - 
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People... Whereas the Latin was fram, 

ed or cultivated, «by the thoughes and: 
" uſes of: the Noblett' Nation that ap- 
enriched only by the Spoyls of Greece, 
which alone could pretend to conteſt 
«with them: - *Fis obvious enough, 
what rappoet' there men and muſt ever 
he, between the hes and words, 
the Conceptions and Languages of e- 
very' Country, and how's a diffe- 
rence ths mult make in. the Compa- 
nfon 'and Excellence of Books ; tad 
' how ealy andjuſt-a preference it \ruſd 
decree, to thaſe of the Greet and 'Ly: 
tam, before op ep miecora: Lan- 


gUages- | a 
= _— ps, be fiker affirms 
vour + the' Ancients, that 
me oldeft Books we: have, are ill in 
their kind the -beft. The two molt 
ancient, that I know of in Proſe, a- 
mong. thoſe we. call prophane ren 
thors, are M/ſop's. Fables, and Phale 
ifs Epilbtes , both living, near the 
ſame time, which was. that of Cyrw 


and P As the firft has been 
| __ all Ages ſince, for the. great- 
er in has. kind, and: all others 


of thar: ſore , have | been bur. imicati- 
ons 
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* ons of his Original; ſo I thiak the 
© Epiſtles of Phalori, to have more Race, 
more Spirit , more Force of Wit and 
Genius,than any others I have ever ſeen; 
either ancient or modern. I know ſe- 
veral Learned men (or that uſually 
ye for ſuch, uader the Name of 
riticks) have not eſteemed them Ge» 
nuine, and Po/ztiax with ſome others, 
have attributed them to Luciaw: But 
I think, he muſt have little skill ja 
Painting, that cannot find out this to 
be an Original; ſuch diverlity of Paſ- 
ons, upon ſuch variety. of ACQtions , 
and Paſlages of Life and Government, 
fuch Freedom of Thought, fuch Bold- 
pefs of Expreſſion, ſuch Bounty to 
his Friends, ſuch Scora of his Ene- 
mies, ſuch Honour of Learned men, 
ſuch efteem of Good , ſuch Know- 
e of Life, ſuch of Dearth, 
with ſuch Fierceneſs of Nature and 
Cruelty of Revenge, could never be 
repreſented, but by him that poſlefled 
them; and I eſteem Laciaw to have 
been no more Capable of Writing, 
than of Alting what Phalaris did. 
all one Writ, you find the Scholar on. 
the Sophiſt ; and. in all the other, the 
Tyrant and the Commander. jd 
e 
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- The next to theſe in Time, are He- 
rodotus , Thittidides; Hippocrates , Fla 
to, Xenophon, #nd Ariſtotle ; of whom 
E\Hall ſay no more, than what I think 
iSAllowed by all, that they are-in their 
ſeveral kinds, '\igimitable. So are Ce- 
' ſar, *Faluſt , 'and 'Gicero, (in theirs, who 
ate/the'Ancienteſt of the Latin, (I 
ſpeak (till-of Proſe ) unleſs it be ſome 
fe ect ent upon Ruſtick Af- 
Irs, ©. $47 1) , 
-- The Height and Purity of the Ro- 
man Style,” as it began towards the 
Tame:of Lxatretins, which was about 
thariof ” rhe Jwuiurthin War ; fo it end- 
ed about'that of Tyberins ; and the laſt 
ſtrain of Lit, i feems to have been Vet- 
letus Paterculus. The Purity of the 
Greek laſted a great deal longer , and 
mult be allowed till Trajan's Time, 
when Plutarch wrote, whoſe Greek is 
much- more -eſteemable, than the La» 
tin of - Tacitus his Contemporary, Aft- 
terthis "laſt, I know -none that de- 
ſerves the Name of Latin, in compa- 
rifon of -what went before them , e- 
ſpecially inthe Avguſtan Age; If any, 
*is theMlittle- Treatiſe of Minutins Fe- 
lis.' AMt'Latin Books that - we. have 
till the end-'of Trajay, and all c_ 
| til 
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till the 'end of Marcus ' Antonines, have 
a true and very_eſfteemable value. ' All ' 
written ſince that time, ;ſeem' to me 
to haye little more than what comes 
from the Relation of Events, ' we are 
glad to know, or the Controverſy of 
Opinions in-Religion or Laws, wheres 
in the buſie World has been ſo much 
imployed. | | 
The great Wits among the moderns 
have been,. in my Opinion, and in:their 
ſeveral kinds, of the Iralians, Boccace, 
Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; 'among 
the Spaniards, Cervantes, ( that writ 
Don Quixot ) and Guevara; among;the. 
French; Kablais, and Yontagne; among 
the Engliſh, Sir Philip Sidney, Baconand: 
Selden I mention nothing of what is 
written upon the SwojeQt of Diviatty, 
wherein the Spaniſh and Engliſh Pens 
have been molt Converſant, and moſt 
Excelled. The modern French , are 
Voiture, Rochfatcalt's Memoirs, Bufſy's 
Amour de Gaul, with ſeveral other lit- 
tle Relations or Memoirs that have run 
this Age, which are very pleaſant and 
entertaining. and ſeem -to have Retfi- 
ned the French Language to.a degree , 
that cannot be well exceeded. 1 doubt 
it may have happened there, as it does 
t in 
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in all Works; that the more they are 
fikd and poliſhed , the leſs they have 
of weight and of ftreagth; and as 
that L ge has much more fine- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs at this time, fo I 
take it, to have had much more 
force, ſpirit and compaſs, in Mont agne's 
Age. 
Since thoſe accidents, which contri- 
. buted to the Reſtoration of Learning, 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the Weſtern 
of Ewrope, have been obſerved, 
& will be juſt to mention ſome, that 
may have hindred the advancement 
of it, in proportion to what might 
have been expeCted from the mig 
growth and progreſs made in the tirft 
Age afrer its recovery. One great 
reaſon may have been, that very ſoon 
after the entry of Learaing, upon the 
Scene of Chriftendom-, another was 
made, by many of the New-Learned 
men, into the inquiries and conteſts 
about: matters of Religion, the man+ 
ners and maxims and inſtitutions in- 
troduced by the Clergy, for ſeven or 
” Centuries paſt, The Authority 
of Scripture and Tradition, Of Po 
and of Councels, Of the ancient Fa- 
ehers and of the later School-men and 
Caſuiſts, 
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Caſuiſts, Of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Po- 
ee humour of ravelling into 
all rheſe myſtical or entangled Mat- 
ters, mingling with the Iaterelts/ and 
Paſſions. of Priaces and of Parties, and 
' thereby heightned or jnflamed, produ- 
ced infinite Diſputes, raiſed violeat 
Heats throughout all: Parts of - Chris 
dom, and ſoon ended, in many De- 
10as or -Reformations from the Rg- 
mas Chyrgb, and in feveral new In» 
Ritutions, both Eccleſiaſtical and Cie 
vil, in diyerſe Countries,, which hays 
been fince Rooted, and Eſtabliſhed in 
almait all;the North-Weſt Parts: The 
eadlels Diſputes and litigious Quarrels 
upon. all. theſe | Sujefts, @ayaured. and 
encouraged by the Laterefts-of the {t» 
yeral Princes engaged in them, either 
took up wholly, or generally imploy- 
ed the Thoughts, the Studies, - 
Applications, the endeavgurs of all or 
moſt of the figelt, Wits , the deepeſt 
Scholars, and the moſt- Learned Wrii- 
ters that. the Age. produced. Many 
excelleat Spirits, and the, -mmoft pene- 
traring Genys, that might; have made 
admirable Progrefies and Advances it 
many other Sciences, were ſunk and 
overwhelmed in the abyſs of Dp, 
| about 
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abit wiltters/ of Relig] Linn 
ver! tufning/their ng 
aj/other wayi' To' theſe Di 


| the Pdiy ſucceeded thoſe of: Ogg | 


and the Ambition of great Printes'4nf 
Miniſters,” mingled with the'Zeal;-of 
covered with'the prerences of + Reli 
ons aa ny Fears h 
[Chriſtendom (with dlm 


pdtuaſ Courſe ei Succefſion; ett yY 


w_ of of 'Poteigh | Wars }' 'the- noiſs 
and diſorders thereof, have been 'evet 
the: moſt capital Enemits 6F"the Muſes, 
who” are ſeated ' by the ancient Fabio 
upon the top of \ Parnaſſus, "that 45; th 
aplace of fatety'and of quiet; -from the 
foantibof: alt noiſes nnd Aiſturbanees'uf 
the Regibns below} * 'd LIBRIS 
i Another :cltcomſtanee; [that ' may 
have ':hindred ' ths' | advancement of 
Learning;/1has beer a -watit! of'decay 
of \Favouriin/ great Kings- and Piin- 
cesj-to endourap&or's laud' it D ben 
on'/the-firft>returiſ'ors recovery of © 
fair Stranger:among- us; all were: fond 
of: tegingHer,-apt” i ap pplityd her ; the 
was lodged iti \Palaces [ſtead of Cells} 
and rhe. greateſt "Kings afd! Princes of 
the; Age, took either: a pleaſure” in 


caring. hey, -or'a vanity in Wdmiting 


1W0Ct her, 


N 
4 


« S; by 
and infavouring All her Train. 


ſnnuoen® of 


of Frunct,.of (Popes and of 
he themſelves Hogoured 
wr HArrTE a :#he-Number and Qua- 


Srwbif xaraat men; and by all the ' 
Inprovements of 1Scierides and Arts, 


4hewin rey excelled. They were 
Jviredfeom zalb Parts, fat the Uſe and 


EGctrercaihmkenb of Kings, far the Edu- 


* tation | and Inficuftioa. of Young 


bor. Advice and! Affiftance to 


# | —_— Miniſters, ; and in ſhort, the 


: 
44 


iawas:ithe hamour 


rr —_ of, -thai1Age: "Francis the 


tirlt;"Chqrlbs the Fifth, and Henry the 
Sihrh \Erchbſe-three grear Rivals) a> 
'in-this, though in nothing elſe. 
any 'Nobles purſued. chis Vein with 
viApplication-and Succeſs; among 
awhom, Picus de Mirandula, a Sovereign 
in' 7raly;” might have proved a 
Wrligy ls Learaingy: if his' Studies and 
laſted as long as thoſe of 

Ho cordplrer -For Lthink all of them 
tharwris aivech of what we have now 
&;/ lived old, whereas he dyed 
out! 1ant. Thirty , and: left 
the” World':cin:i admiration 'of fo 
erk-inatdedge i {o much youth. 


fiios]3 Since 


06 
Since thoſe Rejgns I have' rat: abſgy- 
ved in 'our- = Stoty,- any Great 
—_— _ ar ned ther Gn 
vour ren tNa9%te 
their turns,' t0- 5 like [rchex:iPrecenl- 
ons and Quarrels,::oriflattes ]thizzr; Sy6- 
ceſſes. 'Fhe Honour of Princes: das of 
late ſtruck Sale'to thewr Inteteſt:;;where- 
as of old; :their, Zacereſts ;; dardasriels,, 
' and Conquelts, were mga 
their Glory and Fame! [,; 

How much the Studits and Labouks 
of Learned men,..nvt have been; dam- 
d for. want-;of- this influence.ani 
Lin d aſpe&t of Princes, maybe theft 
conjetured, from i What . happened ion 
the contrary, about the: dugn/on:idgt, 
when-:the Learning;of Rome was at 
-/ its height, -ahd'perhaps-/owed it 'in 
ſome Degree; to the;Bounty:: and -Pa- 
tronage of that Emperor, and Mecane 
his Favourite, as well as; to the belicity 
of the Empire,. and —_— of the 
Age. ;  b&d 11 
The humour of Avarice;and greedines 
of Wealth, have. been ever, and/in:4l! 
Countries, where Silver ad Gold. have 
been in Price;, and of 2outtentz.ufs; 
But if it. be 'tras; in; ipartieutar Men, 
that as Riches Jexdrenly! , tdi 
em 
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them do ſo too; May it not be true } 
of the general Vein and Humour of 
Ages? May they not have turned 
more to this purſuit of inſatiable gains, 
fince the Diſcoveries and Plantations 
of the Weſt-Indies, and thoſe ' vaſt 
Treaſures that have flowed in to theſe 
Weſtern Parts of Exrope almoſt every 
Year, and with ſuch mighty Tides 
for ſo long a courſe of time? Where 
few are rich, few care for it ; where 
many are ſo, many deſire it ; and moſt 
in time begin to think it' neceſſary. 
Where this Opigpod grows generally 1n 
a Countrey, the Temples of Honout are 
ſoon pulled down, and all mens Sacri- 
are made to thoſe of Fortune, 
Souldier as well as the Merchant ; 
the Scholar as well as the Plough- 
man, the Divine and the States-man, 
as well as the Lawyer and Phyfician. 
© ,, Now I think; that nothing is more 
evident in the World, than, that Honour 
is a much ſtronger Principle, both of 
Attion and Invention, than gain can 
ever be, That all the Great and No- 
ble ProduCftions of Wit and 'of Cou- 
tage, have been inſpired and exalted 
by that alone. That the Charming 
lights and Labours of Poets, the deep 


E'z Spe- 
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Sneculations and Studies of Philoſo- 
phers, the Conqueſts of Emperors and 
Atchievements of Heroes, have all flow- 
ed from this one Source of Honour and 
Fame. The laſt Farewel that Horace 
| takes of his Lyrick Poems, Epicurss 
of his Inventions in Philoſophy, A«- 
guſtus of his Empire and Govern- 
ment, are all of the ſame ſtrain ; and 
as their Lives wereentertained, fo their 
Age was relieved, and their Deaths 
ſottned, by the ProſpeCt of lying down 
upon the Bed of Fame. 

Avarice is on the other ſide, of all 
Paſſions the moſt ſordid, the moſt clog- 
ged and covered with dirt and wit 

roſs, lo that it cannot raiſe its 
Wings beyond the ſmell of the Earth : 
*Tis the Pay of common Soldiers, as 
Honour is of Commanders, and yet a- 
mong thoſe themſelves, none ever 
went ſo far upon the hopes of 
prey, or of ſpoils, as thoſe that have 
been ſpirited by Honour or Religion. 
Tis no_ wonder then, that Learnin 
has been fo little advanced fince it 
grew to be mercenary, and the Pro- 
greſs of it has been fettered by the - 
cares of the World, and diſturbed 
by the Deſires of being Rich, - the 
| ears 
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fears of being Poor; from all which , 
the ancient Philoſophers, the Brachmans 
of India, the Chaldean Magi, and A- 
g/Ptian Prieſts were diſentangled and 
ree. 

But the laſt maim given to Learn. 
ing, has been by the ſcora of Pedan- 
try, which the ſhallow, the ſuperfici- 
al, and the ſufficient among Scholars, 
firſt drew upon themſelves, and very 
juitly, by pretending to more than 
they had, or to more eſteem than what 
they had could deſerve ; by broach- 
ing it in all places, at all times, u 
on all occalions, and by living bo 
much among theinſelves, or in their 
Cloſets and Cells, as to make them 
unfit for all other buſineſs, and ridi- 
culous in all other Converſations. As 
-an Infeftion that riſes in a Town, firſt 
falls upon Children or weak Conſtitu- 
tions, or thoſe that are ſubje& to other 
Diſeaſes, but ſpreading further by de- 
grees, ſeizes upon the malt healthy, vi- 
gorous, and ſtrong; and when the 
Contagion grows very general, all the 
Neighbours avoid coming into the 
Town,or are afraid of thoſe that are well 
among them, as much as of thoſe that 


are ſick, Juſt ſo it fared in the Com- 
3.  — 
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monwealth of Learning , - ſome poor 
weak Conſtitutions were firlt infe&ted 
with Pedantry, the Contagion ſpread 
in time upon ſome that were ſtronger; 
Foreigners that heard there was a 
Plague in the Countrey, grew afraid to 
come there, and avoided the commerce 
of the Sound, as well as of the Diſcaſed. 
"This diſlike or apprehenſion turned , 
like all fear, to hatred, and hatred to 
ſcorn. The reſt of the Neighbours 
began firſt to rail at Pedants, then to 
ridicule them; the Learned began to 
fear the ſame Fate, and that the Pid- 
geons ſhould be taken for Daws, be- 
cauſe they were all in a Flock : And 
becauſe the pooreſt and meaneſt of the 
Company were proud, the beſt and 
the richeſt began to be aſhamed. 
' An Ingenious Spaniard at Bruſſel: , 
would needs have 1t, that the Hiftor 
of Doy Quixot had ruined the Spaniſ 
Monarchy ; For before that time, Love 
and Yalour, were all Romance among 
them, every young Cavalier that en- 
tred the Scene, Dedicated the Services 
ofhis Life, to his Honour firſt, and then 
to his Miſtris. They Lived and Dyed 
1n this Romantick Vein ; and the old 
Duke of | Abva, in his laft Portugal expe- 
oratys bros dition, 


r 
d 
d 
? 
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dition; bad a young Miſtreſs, to whom, 


_ the; Glory, of, that Atchieyement was 


Devoted, by which he hoped to value 
hicmſelt, end of, thoſe qualities he 
had loſt-with _ his youth. * After Do# 
Beixotappearcd, and with that inimita_ 
ble W.it and Humour, turned all this Ro- 
mantick, Hogqur ' and Love into Ridi- 
cule ;, the Spaniards, he ſaid, began to 
grow aſhamed of both, and to laugh 
at Fighting and Loving; or at leaſt 
otherwiſe, than to puriye their Fore 
tune ,-or ſatisfy their Luſt; and the 
conſequences. of this, both upon their 
Bodies and; their Minds , this Spaniard 
would needs have paſs for 2 great 
Caule of the: Ruin af Spain, or of its 
Greatneſs and Power. 

"- Whatever effe&t, the Ridicule of 
Knight-Errantry might have had up- 
on that Monarchy, I believe that of 
Pedantry has had a very ill one upon 
the Cdhmmonwealth of Learning ;.and 
I'walth; the Vein of Ridiculingall thar 
is {afious and pood , all Honour and 


- Virtue, as well as Learning and Piety, 


may; have no. worle effets on any 
othet" State : "Tis the' Itch of our Age 
and-Clymat, and has over run both 


the Court and the Stage, enters a Houſe 
EX £ E .4 of 
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of Loids and Cojninons, as” boldly 'ag 
A Coff, ffee- Houſe,” Te of ; > Countil ag 
well as, private” C6nverſation ; and t 
have known in my Life;''more than 6nd 
or two Miniſters of State, that would 
rather have fail” a Witty*thitig;”rhan 
done a Wiſe ong'j; and'tiade the'Com- 
any Lavgh, rather 'than'the Kingdom 
ping To But this is enpugh xo excuſe 
the imperfe&ions of Learting in'our 
Age, and to cenſure the ' {ufficiency of 
ſome of the Learned; and this ſmall 
Piece of Juſtice I have dotie the Anci- 
ents, wall not rhe be raken #ny more 
than *tis meant, for any injury to the 
Moderns. 

' T ſhall *Conclude'with a faying of 
Alphonſws ( Sirnamed the Wiſe) King 
of Arazon ; 


p< #4 © 


by Men. poſſeſſed or. purſued. in, he 
Courſe of their Lives., >; the rel 

Bawbles, Beſt des Old Wood to- Burn, 
Old Wine to Drink,” Old Friends to 
Converſe with, ng 014 Porky to Ajit: 


is #8 


That ano, { {onto s 4s are 
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ESSAY I. 
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«200 . 


Upon. the Gil of Ppicuri; or of 
| Gardening, in the Year 16 85. 


b. 

'H E ſame Faculty of Reaſon, 
which Rives Mankind the great 
Advantage and Prerogative over the reſt 

” the Creation ,. ſeems to_make the 
greateſt Default of Haniane | Nature ; 
and ſubjeQs.it to mbre Troubles, Miſe 
ries;- or at Jeaft Diſquicts of ife, thati 
any of its Fellow-Creatures;; Tis thisfur- 
niſhes ook with owed rol of ONO 
; equently.09 and Defires, 
DES - and theſe - 

3Pur- 
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which our Reaſon furniſhes us, there is 
no way left, but to endeavour all we 
can, either to ſubdue or todivert them. 
This laſt js the commbe» bufineſs of 
common men, who ſeek it by all forts 
of Sports, Pleaſures, Play, or Buſineſs. 
But becauſe the two firſt are of ſhort 
continuance, -ſoon ending, with weari- 
neſs, or decay of V igour and Appetite, 
the return whereof muſt be attended, 
before the others can be renewed ; and 
becauſe Play grows dull, if it be got 
enlivened with the Hopes of Gain, the 
general Diverfion of Mankind ſeems 
to be Buſineſs,” or the purſuit of Riches 
in one kind, or other, which i5an amuſe- 
ment ,* that has” rhis one advantage 
above all others, that it lafts thoſe 
Men whoengage in it, to the very ends 
of their Lives; none ever growing too 
old for the, Thoughts and Deſires of in- 
creaſing his Wealth and Fortunes,cither 
for Himſelf, his Friends,or his/Poſterity. 
;. Tn the firſt and moſt fimple Ages of 
each Country,the Conditions and'Lives 
of men ſeem to have been very near of 
Kin withthe reſt of the Creatpres 3 they 
lived by the Honr, or by the Day,”-#9d 
ſatished their Appetire with wher they 
could ger,” from? beige” Parehrh wi 
the Springs they met with when they 

were 
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were hungry or dry ; then, with what 
Fiſh, Fowl or Beaſts they could kill, by 
Swiftneſs or Strength, by Craft or Con- 
trivance, by their Hands or ſuch Inſtru- 
ments as Wit helped, or Neceſlity for- 
ced them to invent. When a man had 
got enough for the day, He laid up the 
reſt for the morrow, and ſpent one day 
1n labour, that He might paſs the other 
ateaſe ; and lured on by the Pleaſure of 
this Bait, when He was 1n Vigour, and 
His Game fortunate, He would provide 
for as many days as He could, both for 
Himſelf and His Children, that were 
too young to ſeek out for themlelves. 
Then He caſt about, how by ſowing of 
Grain,and by Paſture of the tamerCattel, 
to provide for the whole year. After this, 
* dividing the Lands neceſſary for theſe 
Uſes, firſt among Children, and then 
among Servants, He reſerved to Him- 
ſelf a Proportion of their Gain, either 
inthe natzge Stock, or fomething equi- 
yalent, which brought in the uſe of Mo- 
ny ; and where this once came in, none 
was to be ſatisfied, without having e- 
nough for Himſelf and His Family, and 
all His and their Poſterity. for ever ; {0 
that I know a' certain Lord who pro- 
feſſes to value no Leaſe, though foran 


/ hundred'or/athouſand years, nor any 


Eſtate 
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Eſtate or Poſſeſſion of Land that is not 
for ever and ever, 

From ſuch ſmall Beginnings have 
rown ſuch vaſt and extravagant De- 
igns of poor mortal men : Yet none 

could ever anſwer the naked Indian, 
Why one man ſhould take pains, and 
run Hazards by Sea and Land all his 
Life, that his Children might be ſafe 
and lazy all theirs : And the Precept of _ 
taking no care for to morrow,thoughne- 
ver minded as impraQticable in the 
World, ſeems but to reduce Mankind 
to their natural and original Condition 
of Life. However by theſe ways and de- 
grees the endleſs increaſe of riches ſeems 
to be grown the perpetual and general 
amuſement or buſineſs of Mankind. 

Some few in.eachCountry make thoſe 
higher Flights after Honour and Power, 
and to theſe ends ſacrifice their Riches, 
their Labour, their Thought, and their 
Lives; and nothing diverts nor buſies 
Men more, than theſe purſuits, which 
are uſually covered with the Pretences, 


of ſerving a Mans Country, and of 
Publick Good.But the true ſervice of the 
Publick is a buſineſs of ſo much Labour 
and ſo much Care, that though a good 
and wile: man may not refuſe it, it He 
be called. to it by His Prince or His 

Country, 
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Country, and thinks He can be of more 
than _ uſe, yet He will ſeldom or 
never ſeek it, but leaves it commonly to 
men, who under the diſguiſe of Publick 
Good , purſue their own deſigns of 
Wealth, Power, and ſuch Baſtard 
Honours as uſually attend them, not 
that which is the true and only true 
Reward of Vertue. 

- Thepurſuits of Ambition,though not 
ſogeneral, yetare as endleſs as thoſe of 
Riches, and as extravagant ; fince none 
" ever yet thought he had - Power or 
Empire enough : And what Prince ſ0- 
ever ſeems to be ſo great, as to live and 
reign without any further deſires or 
fears, falls into .the Life of a private 
man , and enjoys but thoſe Pleaſures 
andEntertainments, which a great _ 
ſeveral Degrees of private Fortune w1 
allow, and as much as Humane Na» 
ture is capable of enjoying. 029) 
The Pleaſures of the Senſes grow- a 
little more choice and refined ; thoſe of 
Imagination are turned upon embeliſh- 
ing the Scenes He chooſes to live in; 
Eaſe, Conveniency, Elegancy, Magaifi- 

' rence, are ſought in Building firſt, and 
thn in furniſhin Houſes or Palaces : 
The admirable imitations of Natureare 
introduced by PiQures , Statues, Ta- 
peltry 
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peſtry, and other ſuch atchievements 
of Arts, And the. moſt exquilite de. 
lights of Senſe are purſugd, in the Con- 
trivance and Plantations of Gardens , 
which, with Fruits,. Flowers, Shades ; 
Fountains , and the Muſick of Birds 
that frequent ſuch happy places, ſeem 
to- furniſh all the pleaſures of the ſeveral 
Senſes, and with the greateſt, or at leaſt 
the moſt natural PerteCtions; 
| Thus the firſt Race of Aſrien Kings, 
after the Conquelts of Nzzus and Semi- 
ramis, paſſed their Lives, till their Em- 
pirefel] to the Medes. Thus the Caliphs 
of Egypt, till depoſed by their Mame- 
. takes, Thus paſſed the. latter parts of 
thoſe great Lives of Scipio, Lucwlius, Au- 
Ke; Dyocleſian. Thus turned the great 
houghts of Hepry the. Second of 
France, _ yg « his BE we 
Spain... Thus the preſent King of, Mo- 
Ns, after ry ef ESO 
petitors, -paſles -His Life in a Country 
Vulla, gives Audience 'in a Grove of 
Qrange-trees planted amqng. purling 
Streams.- And-thus the King of France, 
after all the Snecefſes of his Counſels or 
Arms; /and.jn the mighty Elevation of 
His preſent Greatneſs and Lower, when 
'Hegives Himſelf leiſure from ſuch De- 
figns or Purſuits, paſles the ſofter .and 


eaſier 
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"eaſier; parts of His time in Countrey 
' Houſes and Gardens, in building, plant 
ing /or-/44grging; the Scenes, or aa the 
dc re and Entertainments of 
Juck-kind of; Jyves, And thoſe mighty 
Emperors, who contented not "ow 
felves with theſe pleefures of cammon 
Humanity, fellinzothe franickarobs 
Fxtravagant:3., hey; :; pretended tobe 
Gods, or:turned $0.be Devils, 'us Cap 
tr and too'many athers 


2; Whilſt Mera a-fus .nerally bu- 


;amuled, that part of them, who 
Coty either, the Juſtice.ar:che Luck, 


$0ipals/ in-gommog Opinion. for the ywit- 
&ſt and <hgbeft part among them, hays 
{allowed another and: very, diflerent 
$66at ; and inſtead of the common.de- 
kgns of ſazisfying theic Appetites and 
v#heir Paſſions, -and making endleſs Pro- 
yifjons for both, they oebaſis what 
they me op a-acarer and/a furer way 
and fe/icity of Life, by eg- 
+ of + org to-ſubdue, orat leaſt totem; 


\ - er their Paſſions, and reduce their Ap- 


petites to-what- Nature-ſeems only to 
& andtoneed.;. And;thisdelign ſeems 
> have. brog t 'Philoſgphy into the 
World, :at-leaft that. which. is:;termed 
Morgl 4nd appears to haye aq End; 


not . 
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hot only deſirable by evet min, which 
#'ths Eaſe and Happineſs of Life,'bur 
alfbM ſome*degree ſuitable to the force 
and reach of hamane' Nature For as 
rs" that _ of Philoſophy, wWhith is 
called Natural;-I 'know'no end it'can 
have; but/that of either buſying a man's 
Brainsto no putpoſe, ior- lactfying the 
Vanity; 45 natural'to 'tnoſt'men, of di- 
ftinguiſhing themſelves by ſome way or 
other, from'thoſ that ſeem their Equals 
in Birth, and the'common'ddvantages of 
it ;- - arid” whethier !ehii6" diftin&ion be 
made 'by Wealth os Power, ofa 
ance of Knowledge, which gains ooth 
and "Applauſe in \the-World, is all” 
caſe. :'Mote than this, -I know 'no Ad- 
varitage Mankind has” gained by* the 
= of Natural Philoſophy, during 
miiny Ages it Has had V ops in the 
Wald. , excepting! always 'yiand very 
juitly, what we owe'to the Mathetn- 
ticks, which 'is in” a- manner, - all that 
ſeeits valuableamong the'Civitized N# 
tions; more than thoſe' we 'call' Barba 
rous ,' whether they are” {5'or' No), of 
more f than our ſalyes! iv 02 
 How:encient'this Natural Praloſophy 
hike been in the World, is hard to khow; 
for we find'frequerit micntion'6f anttent 
Phitoſophers: ir this kind,' _—_ __ 


- 
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moſt ancient now extant with ys. The.. 


firſt who fourid out the [Vanity of it; 
ſeems to have been Solomon, of which 
Diſcovery he has left ſuch admirable 
rains in Ecclefiaſtes. . The next. was So- 
trates, who made « the bulineſs of His. 
Life to explode it, and introduce that 
which we call Moral ia its place, tobu- 


fie Human Minds to better purpoſe. 
- And indeed ; whoever —_ 


Ss with 
Thought what theſe two, and Mar- 
tss Antonius, have {aid upon the Va- 
nity of all that mortal man can ever at- 
taia to know of Nature, in its Originals 
or Operations, may fave himſelf a great 
deal of Pains, and juſtly conclude, That 
the knowledge of ſuch things is not our 
Game; and (like the purſuit of a Stag 
by a little Spaniel ) may ſerve to —_ 
and to weary us, but will never be hun- 
ted down. Yet I think thoſe Three 
havenamed, may juſtly paſs for the wi- 
feſt Triymvirate that are lefe us, upon 
the Records of Story or of Time: 
Aﬀer Socrates, who left nothing in 
_— many Se&s of Philoſophers be- 
an to ſpread in Greece, who entred bold- 
y upon both parts of Natural and Mo- 
ral Philoſophy. The firſt with the greats 
eſt Diſagreement; and the moſt eager . 


 Contention that - "It be upon the 


great- 
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greateſt Subjefts: As, Whether the 
World were Eternal , or produced at 
ſome certain time ? Whether if produ- 
ced, it was by ſome Eternal Mind, and 
toſomeend, or by the fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms, or ſome Particles of 
Eternal Matter ? Whether there was 
one World or many ? Wherher the Sout 
of man wasa part of ſome Xthereal and 
Eternal Subſtance, or was Corporeal ? 
Whether if Eternal, it was ſo before it 
came into the Body, or only after it 
went out ? "There were the ſame Con- 
tentions about the Motions of the Hea-» 
vens, the Magnitude of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, the Faculties of the Mind, and 
the Judgment of the Senſes. But all the 
different Schemes of Nature that have 


been drawn of old, or of late by Plato, 


Ariſtotle, Epicurue, Des-Cartes, Hobs, or 
any other thatI know of, ſeem to agree 
but 1n one thing, which is, The want of 
Demonſtration or Satisfaction, to any 
thinking and unpoſſeſſed Man; and ſeem 
more or leſs probable one than another, 


according to the Wit and Eloquence of {| 


the Authors and Advocates that raiſe or 
defend them ; like Juglers Tricks, that 
lave more or leſs appearance of bein 
real, according to the dextrouſneſs an 
Skill-of Him that plays *em; whereas 
per- 
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_— if we were capable of knowing 
ruthand Nature, theſe fine Schemes 
would: prove like Rover Shots, ſome 
-nearer.;and ſome further off, but all at 
diſtance from the Mark, itmay be 

none1n ſight. _. | 
:Yer in the midſt of theſe and many 
ather-ſieh Diſputes and Conteations in 
theif Natural Philoſophy, they ſeemed 
' tdagree much;better in their Moral, and 
upon their Enquiries after the Ultimate 
of man; which was his Happineſs; 
ir Contegtions or Differences ſeem'd 
ta'beratherin Words, than in the Senſe 
of their Opinions, or in the true mean- 
of thezr feveral Authors or Maſters 
theirSeAts: All concluded, that Hap- 
pineſs was the Chief Good,. and ought 
tobe the Ultimate End of Man ; that 
#rhis was the end of Wiſdom, ſo Wiſ- 
- dom: wasthe way to Happineſs. The 
ſtion then was, : In what this Happi- 
eonlifted.;; ; The Contention grew 
watinelt between the Stoicks and Epicu- 


_ 
» 


#F reaovthe other Sets in this point fiding 


in a manner with one or the other of 
thee} +xcrheir Conceptions or Expreſſi- 
Qnsi/\\Fhe Stoicks would have it to con- 
i 40 Virtue; and the Epicureans in 
Pleaſure; yet the moſt reaſonable of the 
' Ttoicks made the phatare of Virtue 4 
IN 2 
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be the greateſt Happineſs; and the beſt: 
of the Epicureans madeitHhe' greateſt 
Pleaſure to-confiſt in Virtue andthe 
difference between theſ&two, {ſeems nar; 
eaſily diſcovered : AN aptrdedy-thie' toeats 
eſt Temper, if not the total fubduingof: 
Paſſion, and exerciſe ofiReafon; ito be 
the ſtate of the greateſt Felicity:5'Dolwe; 
without Deſires or Fears,' ortho Per:! 
turbationsof Mindand/Fhought;wizch: 
Paſſions raiſe : To place true Richesin: 
wanting little, ratherthan it-po | 
much ; and true Pleaſure” in/Tempers-: 
ance, rather than in fatfyunpgthe Sens! 
ſes: To live with indifference tonithe; 
common Enjoyments and\ Accidents of 
Life, and' with Conſtancyiupor- the! 
greateſt Blows of Fate or of Chance; nor 
to diſturb our Minds withifaf Reflefti:? 
ons upon what is paſt, nor witkbznxious: 
Cares or raving $ about 'vhar is19) 
come z neither todiſquier Life: with the) 
Fears of Death, nor Death-wwith che Des: 
fires of Life; but in bothyand/inall thingy 
elſe; to follow Naturey ſeem tobe the” 
Precepts moſt agreed amongthem. - '! 

Thus Reaſon ſcemsonlytolave been! 
called in; toallay thoſe Dilorders Whict 
it ſelf had raiſed, to cure its ownWounds;! 
and pretends-to makeius' wife noothet! 
way , than by rendring us — 

Th: 


4 
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= This at leaft was the Profeſſion of many 
Higid"-Stoicks, who would have had a 
"wile Man, not only withour any fort of 
= Paſſion, 'but without any Senſe of Pain, 
— as'well as Pleaſure, and to enjoy Himſelf 
3 the midſt of Diſeaſes and Torments, 
— a&&'well as of Health and Eaſe; a Princi- 
_ my mind, againſt common Na- 


re 'and” common Senſe, and which 


: 


Wight have told us in fewer Words, or 


- With leſs Circumſtance,that a Man to be 


wiſe,” ſhould not be a Man; and this 
| 2/4056 D20ra been eafie'enough to 

lieve, but nothing ſo hard as the other. 
"The Epicureans were more intelligible 
intheir Notion, and fortunate in their 
Expreſſion, when they placed a man's 


| ink in the Tranquility of Mind, 
and Indolence of Body; for while we are 


compoſed" of-both, I doubt borh muſt 
tave u ſhare in the good or ill we feel. 
As' Men of ſeveral Languages, ſay the 


_ Kinethingsin very different Words; ſo 


in ſeveral Ages,Countries,Conftitutions 


'= of '/Laws atid Religion, the ſame thing 
ſens tobermeant by very different ex- 


preflions ; Whats called by the Stoicks 
Apathy,or Diſpafſion; by che Scepricks, 
Indifturbance ; bythe Moliniſts, Quie- 


 tiſhP by EMrmon men, Peace of Con- 


KRiente? | ſeems al} to'mean - but great 


3 Tran- 
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Tranquility of Mind,though it be made 
to proceed from ſo diverſe Cauſes, as 
Human Wiſdom, Innocence of Life, or 
Reſignation to the Will of God, An 
old Ulurer had the ſame Notion, when 
He ſaid, No man could have Peace of 
Conſcience, that run out of his Eſtate ; 
not comprehending what elſe was meant 
by that Phraſe, beſides true Quiet and 
Content of Mind ; which however ex- b 
preſſed, is, I ſuppoſe, meant by all, to 
be the beſt account that can be given of 
the Happineſs of man, ſince no man 
can pretend to be happy without it. 

I have often wondred, how ſuch ſharp 

and violent InveQives came to be made 

{o generally againſt Epicurus,by the Ages 

that followed Him, - whole Admirable 

Wit, Felicity of Expreſſion, Excellence 

FIY of Nature, Sweetneſs of Converſation, 

"WF emperance of Life, and Conſtancy of 
Death, made Him fo beloved by His 
Friends, admired by his Scholars, and 
honoured by the Athenians. But this In: 
juſtice may be faſtned chiefly upon the 
envy and malignity of. the Stoicks at 
firſt, then upon the Miſtakes of ſome 
groſs Pretenders to His Se& (who took 
Pleaſure only to be Senſual) and after- 
wards, upon the Piety of the Primitive 


Chriſtians, who eſteemed his Pegiples 
aaa” 


: 
S 
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of Natural Philoſophy, more oppoſite to 
thoſe of our Religion, than either the 
Platoniſts, the Peripateticks, or Stoicks 
themſelves: Yet I confeſs,I do not know 
why the account given by Lacretins of 
the Gods, ſhould be thought more im- 
pious, than that given by Homer, who 
makes them not only ſubjeCt to all the 


\ weakeſtPaſſions,but perpetually buſie in 
all the worſt or meaneſt Attions of men. 


But Epicurus has found fo great Ad- 
vocates of His Virtue, as well as Learn- 
ing and Inventions, that there need no 
more; and the Teſtimonies of Djopenes 
Laertixs alone, ſeem too lincere and im- 
partial. to be diſputed, or to want the 
aſſiſtance of Modern Authors: If all fail- 
ed, He would be but too well defended 
by the Excellence of ſo many of His 
Sett in all Ages, andeſpecially of thoſe _ 
who lived in the compaſs of one, but” 
the greateſt in Story, both as to Perſons 
and Events : I need name no_more than 
Ceſar, Atticus, Mecenas, Lucretins Virgil, 
Horace, all admirable in their ſeveral 
kinds,and perhaps unparallel'd in Story, 

Ceſar, it cqn(ider'd in all Lights,may 


juſtly challenge the firſt place in. the 


Regiſters we have of Mankind, equal 


_. only to Himfelf,and ſurpaſſing all others 


of his Nation and his Age;in the Virtues 
+ WE FF, FS. 
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and Excellencies of a Stateſman, a Cap. 
tain,an Orator, an Hiſtorian ; beſides all 
theſe, a Poet, a Philoſopher when His 
leifure allowed Him ; rhe'greateſt man 
of Councel and of Action, of Deſign and 
Peecurinn. the greateſt Nobleneſs of 

irth, of Perſon, and of Countenance ; 
the greateſt — and Clemency 
of nature,. in the midſt. of the greateſt 
Provocations, Occations and Examples 
of Cruelty and Revenge ; *tis true He 
overturned the Laws and Conſtitutions 
of this Country, yet *twas after ſo ma- 
ny others had not only begun, but pro- 
ceeded very far, to change and violate 
thetn ; ſo asin what He did, He ſeems 
rather to have prevented others, than 
to have dohe what Himſelf deſigned ; 
for thongh His Ambition was valt, yet 
it ſems' to have been raiſed to thoſe 
Heights, rather by the Infolence of His 
Enemies; thanby his own Temper; and 
that what was natural to Him, was only 
a deſire of true Glory, and to acquire it 
' by good ACtions as wetasgreat,by Con- 
ens of barbarpus Nations; extent of 
the Roman Etnpire,- defending at firſt 
the Liberties of the Plebb5#ns, oppoſin 
the Fativnithat Bae begun in Sykeand 
ended 1 Pompey; "and in" the whiole 
: Fourſe of His -Y\Rtorits atid Succeſſes, 

| | | ſeeking 


- eto, DeRu  TroG nnntth  Sh . ... oo 0th. 


Virtue, the choi lisF 
thereby the happieſt in His Converſa- 
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ſeeking all occaſions of Bounty to His 
triends, and Clemency to His Enemies, 
- Atticus appears to have been one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt of the Rumans, Learn- 


ed without pretending, Good without 


AfﬀeCtation, Bountiful wichourt Defi 
a Friend to all men in misfortune,a 
tercr to no Manin Greatneſs or Power, 
a Lover of Mankind, and beloved 
them all, 'and by theſe Virtues and Di 
fitions, he paſſed fafe and untouched, 
through all the Flames of Civil Difſenti- 
ons that ravag'd His Country the great- 
eſt part of His Life ; and though He ne- 
verentred into any Publick Afﬀairs, or 
rticular Factions of His State, 'yer:He 
was favoured, honoured and courted 
by them all, from Sy{a to Auguſtus. - + 
Mecenas was the wiſeſt Counlellour, 
the trueſt Friend, both'of His Prince 
and His Country, the beſt Governor of 
Rome, the happieſt and ableſt Negotia- 
tor, the beſt Judge of - Learning ant 
in His Friends,” and 


tion that has been knowninStory ; and 


Ithink, to His Condu&@in Civil, and 


Aprippd's in” Military Aﬀaits, may be 


truly aſcribed all the'! Foryunes and 


Greatneſs of Huowftrs, fornuohieelebra- 
ted in the-Worl ——_ IVITANITIO *Y u 5 
ot i or 
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For Lucretiuwe Virgil, and Horace,they 
deſerve in my Opimon, the Honour of 
the greateſt Philoſophers, as well as the 
beſt Poets of their Nation or Age. The 
two firſt, beſides what looks like ſome- 
thing more than Human in their Poetry, 
were very great Naturalifts, and admi- 
rable in their Morals : And Horace, be- 
fides the Sweetneſs and Elegancy of his 
Lyrieks, appears 1a the reſt of his Wri- 
tings, ſo great a Maſter of Life, and of 
true Senſe in the Condu® of it, that I 
know none beyond him. It was no 
mean ſtrain of His Philoſophy, to refuſe 
being Secretary to Auguſtus, when fo 
great an Emperor ſo much deſired it. 
But all the. different Se&s of Philoſo- 
phers, ſeem to have agreed in the Opt 
nion, of a wiſe Man's abſtaining from 
Publick Afﬀairs, which is thought the 
meaning of Pythagorzs's Precept, To 
abſtain from Beans, by which the Af- 
fairs or publick Reſolutions in Athens - 
were managed. They thought that 
ſort of Buſineſs too groſs and material 
forthe abſtrated fineneſs of their Spe- 
culations./ They eſteemed it too ſordid 
and too artificial for the cleanneſs and 
ſimplicity of rheir Manners and Lives. 
They would have no part in the Faults 
of a Government, and they knew 
t00 
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- too well, that the Nature and Paſſions 
- oc made them incapable - of any 
that was perfe£t and good, and rhere- 
fore — all the Service they could 
do, to ,the State they lived under, was 
to mend the Lives and Manners of par- 
ticular men that compoſed it. Burt where 
Faftions were.once entred and rooted 
10 a State, :they though it madneſs for 
Good men to meddle with Publick Af- 
fairs, which made , them turn their 
Thoughts and Entertainments to any 
Fling rather than this; and Heraclitss 
having upon the Factions of the Citi- 
Zens, quitted, the. Government. of His 
City,and amuſing Himſelf, to play with 
the Boys in the Porch: of the Temple, 
askt thole who wondred at him,Whether 
"tmas not better to play with ſuch Boys,thas 
© govern ſuch Men ? But above all, they 
eftcemed Publick Buſineſs the moſt con- 
trary of all others, to that Tranquilit 
_ of Mind, which they eſteemed an 
taught, to be theonly true Felicity of 


" man 


| Por this reaſon Epicurus paſſed His 
Life wholly in his Garden 5 there He 
Studied, there He Exerciſed, there He 
taught His Philoſophy ; and indeed, ,no 
other ſort of Abode ſeems to contribute 
ſ, much, to both. the Tranquility ” 

EIN T1'S* Mind, 
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Mit; a "Indolence of Bod wf 
He made His'Chivf Etids.” yr 
ncfs of Air; the PlealantneFiof” Sine 
the Verdure'of Platifs ;" the- Can 
and Lightrieſs of Foc - the-Exetciſtsof 
orig ot Salking but above-all, the 
Sem bot Coesthnd S#llictrude, 
equaly” ro favbur and improve, 
Conremplatioh kod"Heal "the 
creborm bf* Senſe tit Tinagitration, 
nd thereby rhe cier ad Eaſe both. of 
the en oy Mi 
Phicurusbe Gid to live beer 
oh i thar had-a Garden 'in' Athens, 
 Clrizets before Him; had theirs 
56 thelt Villlaes or Varttis without the 
City.; yet the uſe of *Gardetis ſeetns ro 
have hen che moſt aticient and 'moft 
heral'of any forts of. Poſfeffion'amon 
ting, and ro have' preceded thoſs 
of Corn, or of Catrel, as yielding the 
eaſier, che) eaſanter; and more natural 
Fra” Sit has beet1 the Inclination of 
Kings, andthe choice of Philoſophers, 
{o it has been the common Favourite of 
pabllc, and private Men, a pleaſtre of 
reſt And ate of fs meaneft, 


a "an Fm mplo! nit.aod a Poſ- 
ſefſis K. Which ng "Man. is tog” high 
Nor whe low? - 


If we ' betieve the Shes, we ihuft 
allow 
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allow thit God -Alnighty eſteemed tlie 
Life of a man tn.a Garden,. the happieſt 
He:could give Him, :or clfſe He would 
not havephaced 4damin:that of Eden; 
that, [it:was the ſtate of Innocence and 
Pleaſure'; .and that the Life of Husban« 
wy aad: Citits, cameia after .the -Fall, 
th Gwlitand with'Labour, // | -: 
blKherg Paradiſe was, has been. much 
debated;-and httle agreed ;\ but / what 
fort obplace is:meant: by it, may pet- 
haps caſter 'be conjectured: ! | It ſeems 
to have been aPerfias'Word, fince Zy+ 
nophon'and other: Greek' Authors menti- 
wee what was whe - _ and de- 
;ght among the! Kings of; thoſe: Eaſtern 
Countries. - Srrabo deſcribing : Ferics, 
fays,” Ibieſt palmetum, cut immxte ſunt, 
.etiam alia ftirpes bortenſes, locus ferax,. 
palmis\hiawduns, [patio ſtadiorumetuium, 
torus trrizunus, ibi tft. Regia. Bailſamd 
Par adiſus. He mentions another plarep 
to:be prope Libanim & Paradiſum.. And: 
Hlexander is written to have-ſeen Cyngs's 
Tomb in a Paradiſe, being a'Tower not 
very) great, and [covered with a'{hadd 
of ''Frees. about ic. 1 Sorthar: » Paradiſe 
among'them ſeems to have been h:large 
ſpaceof Ground, adorned and beautified 
with/all ſorts of Trees, botlyof Fruitsand 
of Foreſt,cither foundchere betore je was 
nitlalys | incloſed, 
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icloſed; or planted after-; either culti- 
vated. like Gardens, for Shades and for 
Walks, with Fountains or Streams, and 
all forts. of Plants-ufual in:the Climat, 
_ leaſfant to the Bye, the Smel), or 
ory ; of: elſe employed, like 'our 
Terk for 'Incloſure:and Harbor. of all 
. ſorts of Wild Bealts, *as weltas for the 
re of riding and walking's:iAnd 
the were of more or leſs extent, and 
of differing,entertaiament, according to 
the ſeveral Humours of the Princes has 
. ordered and incloſed them: + .- 
__— is'the firlt we =_ told of in 
Story, that broughtthem in uſe through 
Her Empire, and was ſo fond of them, 
as:.to. make. bne where.ever ſhe built; 
and..in all, -or moſt of the Provinces ſhe 
ſubdued, which are ſaid to have been 
from Babylon asfaras [»d;a. The Aſſyrian 
Kings continued'this Cuſtorrand. Care, 
orrather this Pleaſure, tif one of them 
brought in. the. uſe of ſmaller and-more 
Gardens ; For having married 
2 Wife he was fond of; out of one of this 
Proyinces, whereſuch Paradiſes or Gar 
dens were: muchin uſe, and che Coune 
'rry:Lady:not well bearing the Airor In- 
_ Cloſure of the Palace in Baby/ox to which 
the 4ſſprian Kings uſed to confine them- 
_y He mads Her Gardens, —_— 
WHINID 
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= within the Palace, but upon Terraſes 
- "raiſed with Earth, over the arched 
- Roofs, and even upon the top of the 
- higheſt Tower, planted them with all 
| forts of Fruit-Trees, as well as other 
- Plants and Flowers, the moſt pleaſant 
- of rhat Country, and thereby made at 
leaſt the moſt airy Gardens, as well as 
the moſt coſtly, that have been heard of 
ia the World. This Lady may proba- 
bly have been Native of the | Sar 90s 
Chaſimir, or of Damaſcus, which have 
in all times been the happieſt Regions 
for Fruits of all the Eft, by the Excel 
lence of Soyl, the poſition of Mountains, 
the frequency of Streams, rather than 
the Advantages of Climat. And 'tis 
. great pity we do not yet ſee the Hiſt 
of Chaſimir, which Moanſfieur Bernier al- 
fared me, He had tranſlated out of Per- 
| flan, and intended to pubiiſh, - and of 
which he has given ſuch a taſt,in his ex- 
cellent Memoirs,of the Mogu/'s Country. 
The next Gardens we read of, are 
thoſe of Solomon, planted with all ſorts 
of Fruit-Trees,and watered with Foun- 
tains; and though we have no _ more 
particular Deſcription of them, yet we 
may find, they were the Places where 
He paſſed the times of his Leiſure and 
Delight, where the Houſes as well as 
Grounds, 
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Grounds, were adorned with all that- 
cbuld be-of pleafing/ and elegant, and 
weve the Retreats and: Entertainments 
ofthoſe among liis Wives that He loved 
the beſt; and *tis not improbable, that' 
the Paradiſesmentioned by Strabo, were 
natedby this great and wiſeſt King; 
But 'theTdea of the Garden muſt be very 
great, if 'it an{wers at all to chat of the 
 Gardeger, 'who' muſt have employed a 
great deal of His Care and of His Study, 
as well as of His Lerfice and Thought 1n 
theſe Entertajaments, fince He writ of 
all Plants, from. the.Cedar to the Shrub, 
What: the: Gardens of the Heſperides 
were ; - we: have little or no account , 
furcher thas:the mention of ' them,. and 
thereby: the/Teſtimony of theic having 
been in-uſe and requeſt, in ſuch -remote- 
neſs: of place,” and Antiquity of Time. 
| The Garden: of Ale ſcribed by 
Homer, ſeems wholly: Poetical,and made 
aythe pleaſure of the Painter, like the 
felt of the Romantick Palace; in that 
little barred Iſland of Phezcis or. Corfu. 
Yetas all the pieces of this tranſcendenc = 
DE 
HOW well: us Fancy; fo they 
feldom Pr nſtrufQtion as well as De- 
bghe, eoall chat read Hinrt.: 'The Scat 
this Garden, jbyning-to the Gates of 


the 
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- the Palace, the compaſs of the Inclo- 
* fure, being: Four Acres, the tall Trees 


& of Shade, as well as thoſe of Fruit, the 


two Fountains; one for the uſe of the 
Garden, and the other .of the Palace, 
the continual Succeſſion of Fruits 
throughout the whole Year, ate, for 


| -» ah know, the beſt Rules or Pro-. 


 miſfions, that can go towards compoſing 
- the beſt Gardens; nor is it unlikely; 
that Homer may hayedrawh this Picture 
after the life of ſome he had ſeen in 

Þnia, the Country and uſual Abode of 
this Divine Poet; and indeed the Re- 


- gion of the moſt refined Pleaſures and 


xury, as well as Invention and Wit : 
Forthe humour and cuſtom of Gardens 
may have deſcended earlier into the 
| lower Aſi: , from Damaſcus, Aſſyria , 
and other parts of the Feſtern Empires; 
though they ſeem to have made late En- 
| trance, and ſinaller Improvement in 


thoſe of Greece and Rome, at leaſt in no | 


pro 10n to their other Inventions or 
nements of Pleaſure and Luxury. 


The long and flouriſhing Peace of the. 


tworſt Empires, gave earlier riſeand 


-. growth to: Learning and Civility,: and - 


+ all the Conſequences of them, in Mag- 

nalicence-and Elegancy of Building and 
Gardening ; Whereas Greece and Rome 

b 29h) G were 


— «*« 


A 
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were almoſt perpetually engaged in 
Quarrels and Wars, either abroad or at- 
home, and ſo were buſie in AQtions, 
that were done under the Sun, rather 
than thoſe under the Shade. Theſe were 


the Entertainments of the ſofter Nati. 


ons, that fell under the Virtue and 
Prowels of the two laſt Empires, which 
from thoſe Conqueſts brought home 
mighty Increaſes both of Riches and 
Luxury, and fo perhaps loſt more than 
. they got by the Spoils of the Exft. 

T ere may be another reaſon for the 
{mall advance of Gardening in thoſe ex- 
cellent and more. temperate Climats, 
wherethe Airand Soyl were ſo apt of 
themſelves to produce the: beſt forts of 
Fruits, without the neceflity of cultiva- 
ting them by labour and care; whereas 
the hotter Climats, as well as the cold, 
are forced upon Induſtry and Skill, to 
produce or improve. many Fruits that 
grow of themſclves in the more terper- 
ate Regions. However it were ;, we 
have very little mention of Gardens ini 
old Greece, or in old Rome, for pleaſure 
or with Elegance, norof much curioul- 
neſs or care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climats, contentingthemſelves 
with thoſe, which were Navive of their 
own; and theſe were the Yine,” the 

| Olive, 
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Olive, the Fig, the Pear, and the Ap- 
ple ; Cato, as I remember, mentions no 
more, and their Gardens were then but 
the neceſiary part of their Farms, in- 
tended particularly for the chedp and 
ealie Food of their Hinds or Slaves, im- 
 ployedia their Agriculture, and ſo were 
turned chiefly to all the common forts 
of Plants, Herbs, or Legumes, (as the 
French call them ) proper for common 
nouriſhment ; and the name of Hortss 
is taken to be from Orts, becauſe it per- 
| p_y furniſhes ſome riſe or produQi- 
on of ſomething new in the World. 
Lacullus, after the Mithridatick War, 
firſt brought Cherries from Pont we 
into Traly, which ſo generally pleasd, 
and were {ſo calily propagated in all 
Climats, that within the ſpace of about 
an hundred years, having travelled 
Weſtward with the Roman Conquelts, 
they grew common as far as the Rhine, 
nd alked over into Britain, After 
the Conqueſt of Africk , Greece, the 
leſſer Aſia, and Syria, were brought in-- 
to Traly , all the forts of their Mala, 
which we interpret Apps, and might” 
ſignifie no more at firſt, but were after- 
wards applied to many other Foreign 
Fruits : The Apricocks coming from 
Epire, were called Mala Epirotica ; 
G 2 Peaches 
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Peaches from Perſia, Mala Perfica; Ci- 
trons from Media, Medica; Pomgra- 
nets from Carthage, Punica ; Quinces 
Cathonea, from a {mall Iſland in the Gye- 
jap Seas; their beſt Pears were brought 
from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece and 
Numantia, as appears by their ſeveral 
Appellations : "Their Plums,from Arme- 
nia, Syris, but chiefly from Damaſcus. 
The kinds of theſe are reckon'd in Ne- 
ro's time, to have been near Thirty, as 
well as of Figs, and many of them were 
entertained at Rome with ſo great Ap- 
plauſe, and ſo general Vogue, that the 
great Captains,and even Conſular Men, 
who firſt brought them over,took pride 
in giving then thezr own Names, ( by 
which they run a great while in Rome ) 
as in memory of Sine great Service or 
Pleaſure they had done their Country ; 
ſo that not only Laws and Battels, but 
ſeveral ſorts of Apples or Mala, and 
of. Pears, were called Mazxlian and 
Claudian, Pompeyan and Tiberian , and 
by ſeveral other ſuch Noble Names. 
Thus the Fruits of Rome, in about an 
hundred years, came from Countries as 
far as their Conqueſts had reached, and 
likeLearning, ArchiteCture,Paintingand 
Statuary, made their great advances in 
Italy,about the Auguftan Age. What _= 
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of moſt requeſt, in their common Gar- 
dens, in Virgi/'s time, or at leaſt in His 
Youth, may be conjectured, by the Def 
cription of His old Corycian's Garden, in 
. the Fourth of the Georgicks, which 
begins, 9 


Namg; ſub Otbalie memini me turribus altis. 


Among Flowers, the Roſes had the 
firſt place, eſpecially a kind which bore 
twicea year ; and none other ſorts are 
here- mention'd beſides the Narciſſus, 
tho the Violet and the Lilly were very 
common, and the next in eſteem, eſpe- 
cially the Breve Lillium, which was the 
Tubereuſe. "The Plants he mentions, are 
the Apiam, which tho commonly inter- 
preted Par/ly, yet comprehends all ſorts 
of Smallage, HF poder Sellary is one, Cu- 
camis, Which takes in all forts of Me- 
lons, as well as Cucumbers; 0/#s, which 
is a common Word for all ſorts of Pots-, 
herbs and Legumes ; Yerbenas, which 
ſignifies all kinds of Sweet or Sacred 
Plants, that, were uſed for adorning the 
Altars, as Bays, Olive, Roſemary, Mir- 
fle; the Acawius ſeems to be what we 
call Pericenthe ; but what their Hedere 
were, that deſerved place in a Garden, I 
cannot gueſs,unleſs they had forts of Ivy 

G 3 un- 
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unknown to us ; nor- what His Veſcum 
Papever was, {ince Poppies with us are 
of no uſe in eating, The Fruits menti- 
oned, are only Apples,Pears,and Plums; 
for Olives, Vines, and Figs, were grown ' 
to be Fruits of their Fields, rather than 
of their Gardens. The Shades were the 
Elm, the Pine, the Lime-Tree, and the 
Platanxs, or Plane-tree, whoſe Leaf and 
Shade, of all others, was the moſt in re- 
queſt ; and having been brought out of 
Perſis, was ſuch an Inclination among 
the Greeks and Romans, that they uſu- 
ally fed it with Wine inſtead of Water ; 
they believed this Tree loved that Li- 
quor, as well as thoſe that uſed to drink 
under its Shade ; which was a great hu- 
mour and cuſtom , and perhaps gave 
riſe to the other, by obſerving the 

wth of the Tree, or largeneſs of the 

fs, where much Wine was ſpilt or 
left, and thrown upon the Roots. 
_ *Tisgreat pity the haſt which Virgil 
ſeems here to have been in, ſhould have 
hindered him from entring farther into 
the Account or Inſtrugions of Garden- 
ing, which he faid he could have given, 
and which he ſeems to have ſo much 
eſteemed and loved, by that admirable 
Pitureof this old Man's Felicity, which 
he draws, like ſo great a Maſter, with 


one 
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one ſtroke of a Pencil, in thoſe Four 
Words : | 


Regum equabat opes animis. 


That in the midſt of theſe ſmall PoſleCſ 
fions, upon a few Acres of barren 
\ _ ground, yet Heequalled all the Wealth 
- and Opulence of Kings, in the Eaſe, 
Content, and Freedom of His Migd. 

-. Tam not fatisfhed with the common 
Acception of the Mala Aurea, for'O- 
ranges ;. nordo I find any paſlage in the 
-. Authors of that Age, which gives me 

the Opinion, that theſe were otherwiſe 
known to the Romans than as fruits of 
the Eaftern Climats. I ſhould take their 

Mala Aurea to be rather ſome kind of 
- Apples, fo called from the golden Co- 
lour, as ſome are among us; for other- 
wiſe, the Orange-tree is too Noble, in 
the beauty, tait and ſmel) of its. Fruir, 
in'the Perfume and Virtue of its Flow- 
ers, in the perpetual Verdure of its 
Leaves; :and inthe excellent uſes of all 
theſe, both for Pleaſure and Health, not 
to'have. deſerved any particular men- 
tion in the Writings of an Age and Na-+ 
tion, | { refined and exquilite in all 
forts of delicious Luxury. 

.' The charming deſcription V3rgel makes 
\ \ G 4 of 
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ef the Happy Apple, muſt be intended 
either for the Citron, or for ſome fort 
of Orange growing in Media,which was 
either ſo proper to that Country, as not 
to grow 1n any other(as a certain ſort of 

ig wasto Damaſcus) or to have loſt its 
Virtue by changing Soyls,or to have had 
its effe&t of curing ſome ſort of Poyſon 
rhat was uſualin that Country,but par- 
ticular to it : I cannot forbear inſerci 
. thoſefew Lines,out of the ſecond of YVir- 
gils Georgicks, not having ever heard 
any body elſe take notice of them. 
Media fert triftes fuccos tardumg;ſaporem 
Felicis Mali,quo non preſentibus ullum, 
Pocula ſi quando [eve infecere Noverce, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra ves 
' pena; ; | 
| 4h ingens arbos, faciemq; ſimilima lauro, 
Et fi non alios Iate jattaret odores, * © 
Lauwrus erit,folia haud ullis labentiaventis, 
Flos apprimatenax animas &olentiaMedi 
my fovent ills, as ſenibus medicantur an: 
' bels. 4 1 
Media brings poys'nous herbs, and the flat 


ta ; lai 
Of the bleſt Apple, than which ne're was 
Wo oſt: 
A help more preſent, when curſs Stepdames 
' mix U/1ck CU Col ? 
Their mart al Cups,to drive theVenom - 
© 9 | | ; is 
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Tis 8 large Tree, and like a Bays in hue, 

And did it not ſuch Odours caſt about, 

'Twould be 4 Bays, the leafs with no 

winds fa all, 

The Flowers all excel;with theſe the Medes 

Perfume their Bregths, and cure old purſie 
' Men. 

The Tree heing fo like a Bays or 
Lawrel, the ſlow or dull taft of the Ap- 
- ple, the Virtue of jt againſt Poyſon, 

ſeem - to- deſcribe the Citron, - The 
Perfume of the Flowers and Virtues 
of them, to cure ill Sents of. Mouth or 
Breath, .or ſhortneſs of Wind in purs 
fie old Men, ſeem to agree moſt with 
the Orange: It Flos apprima tenax, mean 
gnly the Excellence of the Flower a- 
bove all; others, it may be intended 
for the Orange : If it ſignifies the Flow- 
ers growing moſt upon the tops of the 
Trees, it may be rather the Citron ; for 
I have-been ſo curious as to bring up a 
Citron from-a Keengl, which at twelve 

age, began, to flower ; and I ob» 
erved all! the Flowers to'grow upon 
the top Branches of the Tree, but to be 
nothing-ſo high.,or ſweet-ſented, as the 
Orange. |Oathe other ſide, 1 haveal-. 
ways! heard Oranges to.pals for a Cordi-, 
4) - os great preſervative againſt 
the Plague, yhich-zs aſort of Negom, 5; 
% 0 
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ſo that I know not to which: of theſe 
we are to aſcribe this'lovely Pifture of 
the Happy Apple ;- bur Tam ſatisfied by 
it, that neither of them wasar alt com- 
mon,' if at all known in: #aly," at that - 
time, or long after, though the-Fruit bs 
now ſo frequent there in Fields (at leaſt 
in ſome parts) and make ſo: common 
and delicious a pare of Gardening; even 
in thele Northern Climats.: ' / | 

'T'is certain thoſe noble 'Fraits, the 
Citron, the Orange, and the: Lemmon, 
are the Native produCt of thoſe noble 
Regions, Aſſyria, Media, and Perſos; and 
tho they have been from thence tranſ- 
planted and-propagated in many parts of 
Evrope, yet they have not arrived at ſuch 
perfeQion in Beauty, Taft or Virtue, as 
in their Native Soyland Climat. This 
made it generally obſerved among the 
Greeks and Romans, That the Fruits of 
the Exft far excelled thoſe of 'theWeft. 
And ſeveral Writers have trifled 'away 
their time in deducing the reaſons of this 
difference, from the more benign or 
powerful Influences of the Rifing Sun. 
Bur there is nothing more evident toany 
man that has the kaſt knowledge of the 
Globe, and gives himſelf leave tothink, 
than the folly of fach wiſe Reaſons fince 
the Regiotis that are Ef 0/415, are 


We 
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Weſt to ſome others; and the Sun ariſes 
ike to all that lye in the ſame Lati- 
tude, with the ſame Heat and Virtue 
ypon its firſt approaches, as well as in 
jts Progreſs. Beſides, if the Eaftery 
Fruits were the better only for that Po- 
fition of Climat ; then thoſe of India 
ſhould excel choſe of Perſia, which we 
do not find by comparing the accounts 
of thoſe Countries; but Aſſyria, Media, 
and Perſia, have beenever elteemed,and 
will be ever found the true Regions of 
the beſt and nobleſt Fruits in the World. 
The reaſon of it can be no other, than 
that of an excellent and proper Soy], be- 
ing there extended under the beſt Cli- 
mat for the ProduCtion of all ſorts of the 
beſt Fruits, which ſeems to be from a- 
bout T weaty five, to about Thirty five 
degrees of Latitude. Now the Regions 
under this Climat in the preſent Perſiaw 
Empire (which comprehends moſt of 
the other two, called anciently Afſyria 
and Media) are compoſed of many Pro» 
vinces full of great and fertile Plains, 
bounded by high Mountains, eſpeciall 
to the North, watered naturally wich 
many Rivers, and thoſe by Art and La» 
bour derived into many more- -and 
{maller Streams, which all conſpire to 
form a Country 1a all circumſtances he 
mo 
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moſt proper and agreeable for ProduQi. 
on of the beſt and nobleſt Fruits, Where- 
as if we ſurvey the Regions of -the We- 
ſtern World, lying inthe ſame Latitude 
between Twenty five and thirty five 
Degrees, we ſhall find them extended 
either over the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Ocean, or the Sandy barren Countries 
of Africa; and that no part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe lies ſo Southward as 
Thirty five Degrees. Which may ſerve 
to diſcover the true genuine Reaſon, 
why the Fruits of the Eaſt have been 
always obſerved and agreed to tranſcend 
thoſe of the _ 

In our North-Weſt Climats, our Gar: 
dens are very different from what they 
werein Greeceand Italy, and from what 
they are now in thoſe Regions in Spain, ' 
or the Southern parts of France. And as 
moſt generalCuftoms iaCountries grow 
from the different nature of Climats, 
Soyls,or Scituations,and from the nece(- 
ſitiesor induſtry they impoſe,ſodo theſe. 

In the warmer Regions, Fruits and 
Flowers of the beſt ſorts are ſo com- 
mon, and of fo eaſie ProduQion, that 
they grow in Fields, and are not worth 
the coſt of incloſing, or the care of more 
than ordinary cultivating. On the other 
fide, the great Pleaſures of thoſe Climats 
; are 
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are coolgeſs of Air, and whatever looks 
cool even to the Eyes,and relieves them 
from the unpleaſant light of duſty 
Streets,or parch'd Fields. This makes the 
Gardens of thoſe Countries to be chiefl 
valued by largeneſs of Extent ( which 
gives greater play and openneſs of Air) 
by Shades of Trees, by frequency of li- 
ving Streams or Fountains, by Perſpe&- 
wes,by Statues, and by Pillars and Obe. 
licks of Stone ſcattered up and down, 
which all conſpire to make any place 
look freſh and cool. On the contrary, 
the more Northern Climaty, as they ſuf- 
fer little by Heat, make little Proviſion 
ain(t it, and are careleſs of Shade, and 
ſeldom curious in Fountains, Good Sta- 
tues are ian the reach of few Men, and 
common ones are generally and juſtly 
deſpiſed or negle&ted. But no forts of 
200d Fruits or Flowers, being Natives 
of the Climats, or uſual among us, (nor 
indeed the beſt ſort of Plants, Herbs, 
Sallads for our Kitchin Gardens them- 
ſelves) and the beſt Fruits not ripening 
without the advantage of Walls or Pali- 
ſades, by refle&tion of the faint Heat we 
receive from the Sun, our Gardens are 
made of ſmaller Compaſs, ſ{cldom ex- 
ceeding four, ſix, or eight Acres, incloſed 
with Walls, and laid out in a manner 
| wholly 
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wholly for advantage of Fruits, Flow- 
ers, and the product of Kitchin Gardens 
inall ſorts of Herbs, Sallads, Plants and 
Legumes,for the common uſe of Tables, 

Theſe are uſually the Gardens of 
England and Holland,as the firſt ſort are 
thoſe of Italy, and were ſo of old, In the 
more temperate parts of Fraxce, andin 
Brabant (where I take Gardening to be 
at its greateſt heighth ) they are compo- 

ſed of both ſorts, the extent more 
cious than ours, part laid out for 
Flowers, others for Fruits, ſome Stan- 
dards, ſome againſt Walls or Paliſades, 
ſome for Foreſt Trees and Groves for 
Shade, ſome parts wild, ſome exact, and 
Fountains much 1n requeſt amongrthem, 
But after ſo much ramble into Ancient 
Times, and remote Places, to return 
home and conſider the preſent way and 
humour of our Gardening in England, 
which ſeem to -have grown into ſuch 
Vogue, and to have been {o mightily 
improved, in three of four and twenty 
years of His Majeſty's Reign, that per- 
ps few Countries are before us, cither 
in the Elegance of our Gardens, in the 
number of our Plants; and-I believe 
none equals ns in the Variety of Fruits, 
which may juſtly be called good ; and 
from theearlieftCherry and Strawberry, 
£0 
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to the laſt Apples and Pears, may fur- 
tiſh every day of the circling year. For 
the Taſt and. Perfetion of what we 
eſteem the beſt, may truly fay, that the 
French who have eaten my Peaches and 
Grapes at Sheep in no very ill year,have 
generally concluded, that the laſt are 
as good as any they havecaten in France 
on this fide- Forztainblean; and the firſt 
as good as any they have cat in Gaſcony ; 
I mean thoſe which come from the 
Stone, and are properly called Peaches, 
| hot thoſe which are hard, and are term- 
ed Pavies ; for:theſe cannot grow 1a too 
warm a Climat, nor ever. be good in a 
cold, and are better. at Madrid than in 
Gaſcony it ſelf: ' Lralians. have agreed, 
my White Figs to be as good as any of 
that ſort in 1ra/y, which is the earlier 
kind of White Fig there; for in the 
later 'kind , and the blue,: we cannot 
come near the warm Clmats, no more 
thanin the Front ignac or. Ma/cat Grape. 
My Otange-trees are as large as any L 
ſaw, when I was young in #raxce, 'Cx- 
cept thoſe of Fountainblean,. or what I 
have feen ſince/in rhe Low-Countries, 
except fome very old ones of 'the Prince 
of Oranges; as laden with: Flowers as 
can'well be, as full of Fruir'as I 
or deſire themy and-as well taſted 
as 
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a3 are commonly brought over, excepr 
the beſt forts of Sevi/and Portugal.And 
thus much I could not/but ſay, in de- 
fence of our Climat, which is ſo much 
and ſo generally decried abroad, by 
thoſe who never ſaw it, or if they have 
been here, have yet perhaps ſeen no 
more of it, .than what belongs to Inns; 
or to Taverns and Ordinaries, who ac- 
cuſe- our Country for thew own De- 
faults, and ſpeak ill, not only 'of our 
Gardens and Houſes, but of our Hu- 
mours, our Breeding, our Cuſtoms and 
Manners of Life, by. what they have ob+ 
ſerved of the meaner and baſer fort of 
Mankind, and of Company.among us; 
becauſe they wanted thenkſclves perhaps 
either Fortune or Birth, either Quality 
or _ to introduce them among;the 
good. 4 
I muſt needs add one thing more in 
favour of our Climat, which: I: heard 
the King fay, and I:thought new and 
right, and truly like a King of Exgland 
that loved and eſteemed His own Coun- 
try:? Twas in reply to ſome of the Com- 

y thatwerereviling our Climat,and 
extolling thoſe of «ly and Spain, or at 
deaſt. of | Fraxce:; He ſaid, He-thought 
that; was the | beſt Climat, - where He 
could | be abroad. in-the :Air with Plea- 


fure, 
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lus 6&:M dealt without Trouble and 
| | ———————_y the., moſt days of the 
£5gandighe moſt;hours of the Day 3 
39d t8-He thought He could be in 
Ine morethan inany Country He 
wigk:ig Eerope: : And I believe it is 
truk4cnot only of the hot and the cold, 
yt gen among our Neighbours in 
France and'.the Low-Countries them: 
Rives: where the: Heats or the! Colds; 
wnd:Ghanges of.- Seaſons, are leſs rreata- 
ble thay they are with us: 
ba:The: truth is, our Climat wants no 
Heat to prathen excellent Fruits ; and 
Bw 9f: it, js only.the ſhort Sea- 
ofqur Heats or Summers, by which 
magy:1of;ixhe-later are left behind and 
imperfech with-us. But all ſuchas are 
ripe before the end of Augeſp,- are for 
ugheT know, as good with us as any 
whergelſe. . This makes me eſteem the 
wit, Region of Gardens in England to 
be thecompals of Ten Miles about Low- 
&n; where the accidental warmth-of 
$is, from the: Fires and Steams of ſo 
vaſt a Town, makes Fruits as well as 
Corn a great. deal forwarder than in 
Hampſhire or Wiltſhire, though more 
Sour batard by a full Degree. 
-; [There are,, beſides the Temper of 
eur-Climat, two things particular to a 
| | . that 
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that contribute much to the Beauty aiid 
Elegance of our Gardens, whicly ate1 
Gravel of oucr- Walks, and the: finehe 
and almoſt perpetual Greetitiefs of viyt 
Turf, The firſt is not knows' 
where elſe, which kaves-all their”: 
Walks in other Countries ver FR 
ſant-and uneafie. | The other Hear 
foundin Fran:eor in Holland as we have 
it, the Soyl not admitting that finetiels 
of Blade in Holland, nor the Sun'that 
Greennels in France during molt of ' the 
Summer ;- nor indeed is Kt" to be found 
but ia the fineſt of our Soyls:"j © 1. 
- Whoever begins a | cughtii 
the firſt place; and: above all, 'to conf- 
der the Soy, upon which 'the-raſt W 
not only His Eros, but His 
and even Herbs and Sallads, wilt holy 

» and the default ' of _ 

without remedy; foralthough-al 
ders of Fruit may be made with'whar 
Earth you pleaſe (if 'you- will be at the 
charge) yet it muſt be renewed in two 
or three years, or it runs into the natine 
of the Ground where*tis brought., Old 


Trees ſpread their Roots further than 

any Bodies Care extends, or the Forms 
of the Garden will allow; and afterall, 
where the Soyl about you.isll, the Air 
» idw0in a Degrees, and has Influence 


upon 
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Wap A eas of Fruit, What Horace 


ch Rode ns « | ry Gar- 
dra s, Name of Cas/zs, 15 true 
Ce beſt ſorts.of Fruits, and may 
— <a the choice of Soyl for all 


- #81017 


ohrlaw qui ficcis crevit in agris 


th irriguis wihil eſt elwtins hortis. 
Plas we fine: ary Fields, theſe of the Town 
Nothin othing mare rafileſs is than water'd 
Any mn had better throw away his 
Cie oped upon any thing elſe, 
9. Brie =, in wet or moiſt 
Gi: fag and Grapes will have 
Sand or Gravel ; but 
o bo dear the better; and nci- 
Pealc Ih or Beans, have at all 
Eto Hh nk 
& upon. cither of the others, tho 

Ky For ro lor of Fruits and Plants 
may. | rag more upon the _ 
ta your choice of $oyl, is to ſuit 
your tq your Grquad, ſince of 
this every, 9ng| is. not Maſter ; pon th 
PoShage Varro's F ti upon this 


cle, 
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eaſe, '1s. the, wiſeſt *0 the belt; 


oor ko 


a Seat in an ill Air,or y 

He anfwered, Why {l! FandÞBiſy 19- 
therin good. But wharif I | 
half the worth? Why then tak Ning 


ter; but however {Wt it, *or*; | 

rather than live updh/$r2 20% cows 
Of allTorts of $p ru e beſt i is _ 

upon a Sandy Grave 

whoever lies u either of theſe Vim 

run boldly intoall the beſt Greigf Peach- 

es and Grapes, how ſhallow ſdever'"the 

Tyrfbe upon them; and whatever other 

Tr ree'will thrive inthe 4 Sfles Frui 

ſhall be''6f\ much fink 

ther : Aricher SoyIwifl Fen ore 

for Apricocks, Plums; Pea 


but 1H theort" of the" 

Earththe better,and oo el 

of the Clay; which = 
and no other Tree = oft” ihe 23 


_ * Fruigs ſhould 
among us, as well —_ 
are degrees of'- one” - | ro 
England, w tls to little pu 
ee RErebFog = 
or "Gfapes\, Src TY ouft> 


Mey nin ut en 
wards, 4 phes 


US NP 
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| ii#Gehitleman of my Priends in'$ 
bre, awiio7is a great Deir eietk 


710 preten-tio h ry 
His'Soyl-be. nag ny 
amis, an the theſe! \ (by 


fiP 
flowing South walls upon them) 
has very well ſuccectled, Shich He could 
' never; have / done'/ in attempts-/ upon 
Peaches and Grapes 3 and'a good: Plum 
is certainly-better than an-ill Peach. 
'When- Frorvogr Coſewvelt with that 
Biſhops of FHſunfer, that made'ſo much 
noiſe- in'- His time, - I obſerved no other 
Trees but Cherries in a great Garden 
He had made. -Heold-me the reaſon 
was; Beexuſe He found no other Fruit 
would'ripen well in that Climat,- or 
on that Soyl, and therefore in ſtead of 
curious" in others, He had only 
fo, inthe ſorrs of that, whereof He 
to man y,as never to bewithout them 
Miy e0theendib; September, ©» 
— to: \ — Gaiden, which will 
rhaps "in "rime grow / extravagant 
drip us,” Think from four: or-five to 
of eight” Acres; is as-much as 
1 Gentlemanneed delign;and will furniſh 
awmuckh'of all thar-is'expedted from-ir; 
av anpNobleman will) jrcve occifionto 
uſe i in His Family. - 
to þ-- moth Garden four thingianclee- 
H 3 ceſlary 
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ceſlay, to be provided for, [Flowers,; 
Froit,; Shade, and Water , and. who 
ever laygouta Garden without Rs 
muſh not pretend -jt in.any pe 
It, ought to lip to the ofthe 
Houſe, or to thoſe of the Maſter's com- 
moneſt uſe, as 'to be but like one of 
the bee pur al yr Con 


another. : your Gardeg 
next. your [oe ag the Walks 
that go rongd. ow) be a Parterre 


- for .Flowers; or. Grals-plats +bardered 
with Flowers; 'or. if, —_—_ to the 
newelt' made, .it be caſt all into Graſz 
plots and-Gravel Walks, rhe .drineſs of 
' theſe ſhould be relieved with Fountains, 
and the plainneſs of thoſe with Statues; 
ogltierwile, if arge,:they bayegn ull effe& 
upon the Eye. : Howeyer, the part 
the Houſe uld be open, and no ot! 
Fruit but upon the Walls. If this take 
- up one half of the: Garden, . the other 
ſhould be Frvit-Trees, ., ualefs. ſome 
Grove far Shade he in the! middle, If 
it take up a third: part.anly, then ho 
vext third may : be Dwark-Frees 
the laſt Standard Fruit j or elſe the ON 
cond Part-Frvit-trees, and the:third all 
forts of Winter-greens, er {AION 
for all Seaſons of the year. ;;-! 
© PE enter upancay account of 
| Flowers, ' 
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 Blowers,: having 'only-pleaſed my - felf 
nog ox) faallia them, Nod not 
croubted:my; ſelf with the Care;. which 
more the Ladies part than the-Mens, 
bor:the-Sucetfs. is wholly .20 the Gard- 
her3! For Eruits,.the- beſt: we-have in 
Explend, or ibelieve can ever hope for, 
xe;nof. Peaches, 'the' White 'and: Red 
Manlin, the Minion, the Chevuresſe, the 
Rtzdoslleby. the. Mack, the! Admit able 
' whichiiblatey all rhereft ace exher vari» 
Names; :'or. not t0- be hained 
with theſe; nor worth crtoubling'a Gar» 
in/my Opinion:'' Of the Poviesor 


and Brown Nurnneg, the Perſfiaz,' and 
the Violet Musk. The onhy- good Ne 
Qorins are the' Munry andthe ( Froxch 3 
of+ theſe there are two facts,! one very! 
mand,rhe other fomething[loagy but rhe 
rwimd is theveſt:: Of the Maurry-there 

are-feveral forts; but being althard, chey. 
——_— well _ _ c__ wm 51 
- \Qf Grapes, the.beſt areths las, 
which is the berter ſort of:our" White 
Muſcadin, (as theuſual as: 
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bout Sheew, "tis _ the Peart Grapes] . 
and ys woe '181:coMmmon 
bur at. wielil ating | 
Gunmand; which ss a 
worſe Grape. "The Paifly:isgood:and 


oper: coough torauc. Climary {butall 
"wy Fromwuzcks ave difficult, andfel; 


dom unleſs inextracedinatySumers 
I [ney emer Honour.of bringing 
overifonr ſorts intd"Exgland;\the-wth 


f boyſe frotuithe FranchiConte;: whichits 


{mall;wbue Grape: or rather/tuns ibtt 
{ome _ and ſomegreat uponthe ſame 


cn Train 


aur Climat, ſo os Thats i org 


them. to ol one Summer theſe fifteen: 


yeats;. when all-others have, and: have: 
baditvery ROC uRGp pag an. Exft Wall:o4 
Black Muſcat, which nou. erna Dom 


. .and pan —clteadoainimen 
hite/Grape. / And the fourth! isthe 
Grizelin Frontignac, being of thatCo- 
wy andthe higheſt of thac Taſt;-zod 
\nobleſt -af all Grapes Lever xavin 
oland,; but requires the! hotteſt Wall 
' the "ſharpeſt Gravel; and muſtbd 


favour- 
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favoured by the Sammer too, to be very 
good; ' All theſe are, I ſuppoſe, by this 
ET common 4 ſome Gard- 
ners ' my Neighbourhood, as well as 
ſovernt'Perſons-of Quality z for I have 
ever tliohpht all things of this kind, the 
commoner they are made, the better. 
+ Of" Figs there are among us the 
White;/ the Blae, and the Tawny : The 
laſt is very ſmall, bears ill, and I think 
bit-'# Bawble,' Of the Blew there are 
two- or” three ſorts, bur little different, 
one ſomething longer than the other 5 
but that kind which ſwells moſt is ever 
the beſt.” Of the White I know but two 
_ and __ excellent, one ripe in 
begirining of Jy, the other 1a the 
- th of Bader Jo is ycllower than 
the firſt 5 but this- is tard to be found 
af<ong as,- and difficult to raiſe, though 
an excellent Fruit. 
Of Aptteocks the beſt are the com- 
mor old fort, and the largeſt Maſculin, 
of which this laft is much improved by 
budding poi a/Peach Srock. I eſteem 
note 6t this Friit but the Bruſſels Apri- 
e6ck, which grows a Standard, and is 
viie of "the beſt Frnoits we have, and 
wWhichT firſt brought over among us- 


 -0 ; The 
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The number of good Pears, eſpeci- 
ally Summer, is very great, but the beſt 
are the Blanquet, Robin, Roullelert. Ro- 
fati, Sans Pepin, Jargonell. Of the 
Autumn, the Buree, the Vertelongue; 
and the Bergamot. Of the Winter, the 
Vergoluz, Chaſteray, St. Michael , $t, 
Germain, and Ambret: I eſteem-the 
Bon-Cretien with us good -for nothing 
but to bake. | 

Of Plums the beſt are St. Juliao, $t. 
Catharine, white and blew 'Pedrigon, 
Queen-mother, Sheen-Plum, and Che- 
ſton. | 

Beyond the ſorts | have named, none - 
I think need trouble Himſelf, but multi- 
ply theſe, rather than make room for 
- more kinds 3 and I am contentta leave 
this Regiſter, having been ſo often ge- 
fired it by my Friends upon theix deſigns 
of Gardning, Had os 

I need ſay nothing of Apples, being 
ſo well known among us ; but.the- beſt 
of our Climat, and I believe of all ©- 
thers, is the Golden Pippin,- and for. all 
| ſorts of uſes: The next is the Kentiſh 
Pippin; but theſe I think are as far from 
their perfeftion with vs as Grapes, -and 
yield to thoſe of Normandy, as theſe-to 
thoſe in Azjor, and even thele to thoſe in 


: Gaſcony. 
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.. Gaſcony. In other Fruits the defe& of 
Sun is in a great meaſure ſupplied by the 
advantage of Walls. *72P 

The next care to that of ſuiting Trees 
with the Soyl, is that of ſuiting Fruits to 
the Poſition of Walls. .Grapes, Peaches, 
and Winter Pears to be good, muſt be 
' planted upon full South or Southeaſt 35 
Figs are beſt upon South-eaſt, but will 
do well upon Eaſt, and South-Weſt: 
Thee Weſt are proper for Cherries, Plums 
or Apricocks, but all of them are im- 
| proved by a South Wall both as to early 

and taſte: North, North-Weſt, or North- 
Eaſt deſerve nothing but Greens z theſe 
; ſhould be divided by Woodbines or Jef- 
ſemins between every Green, and the 
other Walls, by a Vine between every 
Fruit-Tree 3 the beſt forts upon the 
South-Walls, the common White, and 
Black upon Eaſt.and Weſt, becauſe the 
other Trees being many of them ( eſpe- 
.cially Peaches) very tranſitory, ſome 
apt to die with hard Winters, others tu 
be cut down and make room for new 
Fruits : Without this method the Walls 
* are left. for ſeveral Years unfurniſhed 5 
whereas the Vines on each fide cover 
the void ſpace in one Summer, and 
when the other Trees are grown, make 
F CY 5 only 


, 
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only a Pillar berween them of two or 


three Foot broad. 
Whoever would baveabe beſt Froits 


in the moſt perfetion! our Climat will 
allow,' ſHould not-only take care of giv- 
ing chem as much Sun, / but-alſo as much 
Air as he can 5 no Free, thleſs Dwarf, 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow within Forty 
Foot of-your beſt Walks, but the farther 
. they 'lie-open; is ſtil the better. - Of 
#1 others this Care is moſt neceflary in 
Vines, ' which are obſerved abroad to 
make the beſt Wines, where they lie 
fides. of Hills, and fo moſt expo- 
to the Air and the Winds. The way 
_ of pruning them too, is beſt learnt from 
the Vineyards, where.you- fee nothing 
10 Winer, but what looks hke' a dead 
ftump 5: and upon our Walls they ſhould 
be left bur like a ragged Staff, not above 
two- br three Eyes at moſt .upon the 
Bearing'Branches 5: and: the lower the 
' Vine; aud fewer the Branches, the Grapes, 

 wiltbe ftll.the better; © 11. 

"The beſt Figure of a Garden is either | 
aLquare or-an Oblong, 2nd either upon 
4 Plat 'or:a Deſcent; they bave all their 
 Beautics/but the beſt: I efteem? an Ob- 
lovg upors Deſcent. »* The Beauty, the 
wy the View make amends for the 
© EXPENCE 


Mu _ 
expence, which is very great in finiſhing 
and fupporing the Terras-walks, in le- 
vellingthe Parterres, and in the ſtone- 
Stairs that are neceſſary from vheto'the 
om ERS...” : 
- The petfeQeſt Figure of a Garden I 
_ ever fn, Fer 6 em io ard 
when I knew ic abour ty, your ago. 
It was made by the Conntefs of Bed- 
ford, eſteemed among the greateſt Wits 
of Her time, and celebrated by Do@or 
Doxne ; and with very great Care, ex- 
hr Contrivance, and much, Coſt ; 


but gre4er Sums may be thrown away 
withot Effe& or Honour, if there want 
Senſe in proportion to Mony, or if'Na- 
ture be not followed, which TI take to 
be the great Rule in this, and perhaps 
in every thing elſe, as far as the Conduct 
not only of our Lives, but our Govern- 
ments. And whether the greateſt of 
mortal Men ſhould attempt the forcing 
of Nature, may beſt be jadged, by ob- 
ſerving how ſeldom God Almighty does 
it Himſelf, by fo few true and undiſpu-- 
ted Miracles, as we ſee or hear of 1n 
the World. For my own part, I know 
not three wiſer Precepts for the Condu& 
either of Princes or private Men, than 

| | I 3 —_— Ser 
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| -<o<=»=» Servare Modum, Finemg; tueri, 


Naturamgz ſequi. 


BS | -- Becanſe I take the Garden [I have na- 


. med, to have been in all kinds the moſt 
beautiful and perfe&, at leaſt in the 
Figure and Diſpoſition, that I have ever 
ſeen, I will deſcribe it for a Model to 
thoſe that meet with ſuch a Situation, 
and are above the regards of common 
ce. Itlies on the fide of a Hill, 

( upon which the Houſe ſtands) but'not 
very ſteep. The length of the Houſe, 
where the beſt Rooms, and* of moſt 
_ uſeor pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth 
of the Garden, the great Parlour opens 
into the middle of a Terras Gravel- 
walk that lies even with it, and which 
' may be as I remember about three hun- 
dred Paces long, and broad in Propor- 
tion , the Border ſet with Standard 
Lawrels, and at large diſtances, which 
have the Beauty of Orange-Trees out of 
| Flower and Fruit ; from this Walk are 
three Deſcents by many ſtone Steps in 
the middle and at each end, into a very 
large Parterre, This is divided into 
Quarters by Gravel-Walks, and adorn- 
ed with two Fountains and eight Sta- 
tUEs 
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tres'in the ſeveral Quarters; at the end 
the Terras-Walk are two Summer- 
Houſes, and the fides of the Parterre 
are' ranged with two large Cloyſters 
open''to the Garden, upon Arches of 
Stone, and ending.with two other Sum- 
 mer-Honlſes even with the Cloyſters, 
which are paved with Stone, and de- 
fined for Walks of Shade, there being 
none other in the whole Parterre. Over 
theſe two Cloyſters are two Terraſlcs 
covered with Lead, and fenced with Ba- 
luſters, and the Paſſage into theſe Airy 
| Walks is out of thetwo Summer-Houſes 
at the' end of the firſt Terras-walk. 
The Cloyſter facing the Sonth is cover- 
ed with Vines, and would have been 
proper for an Orange-houſe , and the 
other for Myrtles, or other more com- 
mon Greens, and had, I doubt not, been 
caſt for that purpoſe, if this piece of 
Gardning” had been then in as much 
Vogte'as it is now. | 
© Froth the middle of this Parterre is a 
deſcent by many ſteps flying on each 
fide of # Grotto thar lies between them 
( covered with Lead and Flat) into the 
lower Garden, which is all Fruit-trees 
ranged about the ſeveral Quarters of a 
Wilderneſs which is very ſbady 3 the 
I 4 W:lks 
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Walks here are all Green, © the, Grqtto 
imbeliſh'd with Figures of Shej} Rock- 
work, Fountains and Water-works,.. If 
the Hill had not ended- with: the lower 
Garden, and the Wall any Ky d. 
ed by a common way that goes through 
the Park, they. might have added a 
third Quarter of all Greens z but thiy - 
want is ſupplied by a Garden on the 
other fide the- Houſe, . which is- all. of 
that ſort, yery wild, ſhady, and adorn. 
ed with rough Rock-work and Foun- 
tains. bag 22d 
This was Moor-Park,, when I was ac- 
quainted with it, and the ſweeteſt place, 
I think, that I baye ſeen in my Lite, ci- 
ther before or ſince, at home qr abrgad z 
what it 1s now I can give little accauat, 
having paſſed : through, ſeveral - hands 
that have made great Changes in) (Gazy 
dens as well as Honſe; but, the remem; 
brance of what it was, is pa pleaſant 
ever to forget, and therefgrg 1, do-nat 
believe to haye miſtaken the Figure. of 
it, which may ſerve for a Pattern to the 
beſt Gardens of 'our manner, ; and. that 
= moſt proper for our Congiry and 
imat. | WEE 
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certain de 
pajey, or Jties 5. Our, - 
pur "T'rons rang $199.99 uy wer a 
nother, and /at exaRt 
bineſe: ſcorn this way of rpm and 
fay-z Boyithat can tall an hundred, may 
Bore W s. of. Trees in ſtrait Lines,a0d 
yon ane another, - and. to, what 
Langton Extevy he pleaſes: But their 
Frontel xeach) of Imagination ,-1s fence 
/ ploye 


ofi the beſt Indian Gov 
rs vpon” their 'beft _Skrtens 
—_ will Hhd! err Beauty: if 
bag. dmg » order. 


ot eb By Wa 
Jena open the't CatIOgs 
| gre of Catr tbo 
bard. we: ie pen for any cothmon 
Hatids ;-2nd tho - a mky © be" wore 
; Hototr if they ſrecet [; 
rrore' Dith6tiour if- thay Bll, "apd'4 
Yieity'tof oe they will $1 whereas in 
regular *Figur&s, ris hard to-make' apy 
great atd remarkable Fanlrs” + © 
\-The' 'PiRtite T have met with fotne 
relations of a Garden made by m—_ 
-Governot'of 'their- Colony, upori the 
Cape's Butrt Eſperance s almirable; wail 
Gikceibes to be of! aty Oblong/Figtite, 
very 
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yery large Extent, and divided into 
four Qgartery by and croſs Walks, 
ranged' with all ſorts of trees, 
Lemmons, Limes, and Citrons z each of 
theſe four Quarters is planted with the 
Trees, Fruits, Flowers and Plants that 
are native and proper to each of the 
four parts of the World 3 ſo as in this 
by are to we —_ 
Gardens of Exrope , , Africh;, a 
Americe. There "1 not 'be in m 
mind, a greater Thought of a Gardner, 
' nor a nobler Idea of aGarden, nor bet? 
ter ſuitQ or choſen for the Climar, 
which is about Thirty Degrees, and 
may paſs for the Heſperides of our Age, 
whatever 'or where-ever the other 
Yet this is agreed by all to have been in 
the Illandsor Continent upon the South- 
Weſt of Africe, but what their Foftns 
or their Fruits were, none that I know, 
pretend to tell; nor whether their 
Golden Apples wete for taſte, or only 
for ſight, as thoſe of Mortezuwe were 
io Mexico, who had large Trees with 
Stocks, Branches, Leafs and Fruits, all 
admirably compoſed and wrought of 
Gold x but this was only ſtupendiovs in 
coſt and art, and anſwers not at all in 
| my 
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wy Opinion, the deligious Varieties of 
Nature in 9tber Gardens.! _.,. - 

:2What + b2ve, {aid;;of Gardning . 
P ERnU@RIR BYF Gentleman to 
wo as: 40 Make no great Faults, 

nor be mach umpoled upon _in the De- 
Ggus of thes kind, which I think ought 
to./bcapplnded and encouraged in ali 
Countries, | That and Building being a 
fort pf.:Greatjan\. that-raiſe , beantiful 
Fabricks and,;Figures opt of nothing , 
that make the: Convenience and Plea- 
fare of 21! private Habitations, that em- 
ploy inany Hands, and 'Cixculate much 
Kiony.among the poorer fort and Arti- 
fans, that are a pablick $ervice to ones 
Country , by the Exainple as well as 
effe&, which adorn the Scene, improve 
the:;Earth, and even the Air it felf in 
fathe Degree. The reſt that belongs to 
this Sabject, muſt: be a Gardners: part, 
gpon whoſe Skill, -Dyigence and. Care, 
the-Beauty of the Grounds, and: Excel- 
lence of . the Fruits. will much depend, 
Fhough if the - Sbyl and Sorts-be well 
choſen, well ſuited, and, Jifpoſed to 
the Walls, the Ignorance or Careleſnels 
of. the Servants can hardly leave the 
Maſter diſappointed. ns 3 

| [ 
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1 will not -enter forther-upon his 
Trade, than-by three- ſhort. ; Directions 
at Adyices : Firſt, In all Plantations <«- 
ther for his Maſter or 'bimſclf, to draw 
his ap tne dow _— that is 
upon « leaner and lighter Soy] than his 
own where he removes them z without 
-- care they will not thrive in feveral 

perhops never,  avd. mult. make 
= 1. new, . which ſhould be avoided 
all that cav be'3 for Lic is tov ſhort and 
uncertain, to be renewing often, your 
Plantations The Walls of. your Gave 
den without their Furniture, be wk as il 
2+ thoſe of 'yonr, Houle 4, 10! that 

cannot dig; up your Garden 590 often, 
' nor tooſeldom cut it dowh,!, -. , 

The Second is, In4)l; Trees' you = 
to have ſome regard to heSrochas well 
as the Graft or Bud 5 for the elk mill | 
bave a ſhare in giving Taſte and Seaſon 
to the Fruits. it produces, how little {o- 
ever it is uſually obſerved. by our Gard- 
- a1 I have found Grafts of. Hops 

ree apon a Bon-cretien-Stoc 
Chatharey Peare, that laſted till Mar Mack 
but with a Rind Green and Rongh: 
And: others, upon- a Metre: Joha»$tock, 
with a Gooch and- —_ din, which 
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were Rotten in November. Iam apt to 
think, all the difference between the St. 
Michel and the Ambrette Pear (which 
has puzzled our Gardners _) is only what 
_ from gy * = ons ; 
an this as well as by rai 
from bien aud Kernels, moſt of the 
new Fruits are produced every Age. $0 
the Grafting a Crab upon a white Thorn 
brings the Lazarolli, a Fruit eſteemed 
at Rowe, tho I donot'find it worth Cul- 
tivating here z and I believe the Cedra- 
to ( or Hermaphrodite ) came from 
Budding a Citron upon an Orange. The 
beſt Peaches are raiſed by Buds of the 
beſt Frnits upon Stocks, growing from 
Stones of the beſt Peaches; and fo the 
beſt Apples and Pears, from the beſt 
kinds grafted upon Stocks, from Kernels 
alſo of the beſt forts, with reſpe& to 
the Seaſon, as well as Beanty and Taſte. 
AndI believe ſo many excellent Winter- 
Pears as have come into France fince for- 
ty years, may have been found out by 
Grafting Summer-Pears of the fineſt taſte 
and-moſt water, upon Winter-Stocks. 

- The third Advice is, To take the 
greateſt careand pains in preſerving your 
Trees from the worſt Diſeaſe, to which 
thoſe of the beſt Fruits are ſubjeR in as 
be 
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beſt Soils,, and upon the beſt Walls: 'Tis 
whit” bas; not been (that 1 know!of} 
| _ _ a= rm rey 1a 
toſoblerve it' by xpiericnce- of my 
Gazdens, though I have fince/ mnet with 
it: in;Books both Ancient! and Modern. 
I fonnd my Vines, Peaches, Apricocks 
and Plums upon- my beſt South-Walls, 
and fometimes upon my Weſt; *apt+ for 
ſeveral years to a Soot, or Smuttineſs 
upon their Leafs farſt,- and+ then. upon 
their Fruits, which. were . good: fort no- 
thing the years they: were' ſo-affeted: 
My Orange-Trees. were likewiſe fubje&t 
to it, and never-profpered whnle they 
were.o 5. and I have: known ſome. Cd- 
kGHiats quice deſtroyed by it; + But: I 
carmot.ſay; that1 ever found cither.my 
Figs:or Pears infected with it, nor any 
Trees upon my Eaſt-Walls, though I do 
not. well ConjeQure at the reaſon. / The 
| ſo:ſpoiled. with it, that I com- 
plained to ſeveral of the oldeſt; and beſt 
Gardners, of; E:g/and, who knew no- 
4hing-of- it, but that they-oſften fell into 
the ſame Misfortane, - and. cfteemed- it 
ſome blight of the Spring, - I obſerved 
after ſome years, that the diſeaſed Trees, 
had very frequent upon their Stocks and 
Branches, a {mall Inſe& of a ——_— 
our, 
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balls like a Ro. and aboar 
» latge When ris 
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ike #black-duſt ws 
ron ws well as the Leaks and 
Let afterwards with che 650 er of 
this Diſcaſs-2s known: among 
roes; ! ina Book wriezen npon thar Sub: 


Oreace;:thar the Author 'deferides 2 cer- 
taio fors- of Earth which Cures Petien- 
br:Visis;> ory the Lice of 0he Vine 0 This 
w of alt ochers, the moſt peſtiterit Diſeate 
of the 'beſt Frait-rroes, and'npory the 
vety Rr ee ſees Ceſ- 
pecall ere- they-ate $00! bangr Þ 
eral {v-con ous, "that! iv iÞp <a 

gated} to! new: ket ray old 
(Trees char are'infeted, 'and. fpteads:-to 
new ones that are. planted near then), 
which makes me 41 « that'it/livs- in 
the Kootz-md thar che beſt Card wore 
by ieatioi there.) ) ButT hive tiyed 
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But above all, the Learned tend; #id-ask 
| By what means you mig 260th Piſe\yinr 


Age, 
What at ls Ga Carty what miles thee _ 


i DEOT 


What traly Feds the Mind FIR 


Wealt -01 18Awr Hrs 


Or elſe «private path of Feaing £e.010: 
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Theſe are Queſtions thats Mun ought 
at leaſt to ask himſelf, whether he" 'asks 
others or 'no; ind to- ' chooſe His. Youtle 
of Life rather by his 6wn Humour" and 


Temper , than by common Accidents, 
or 
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or Advice of Friends, at leaſt if_the 
Spaniſh Proverb be true, That a Fool 
knows more in his own Houſe than a 
Wiſe Man in anothers, 
-\The meaſure of chooſing well, is, 
Whether a Man likes what he has cho- 
ſen, which I thank God has befallen me; 
and though among the Follies of my 
Life, Building and Planting have not 
been the leaſt, and have coſt me more 
than I have the confidence to own; 
et they have been fully recompenſed 
by the ſweetneſs and fatisfaQion of this 
Retreat, where (ince my Reſolution ta- 
ken of never. entring again into any 
Pablick Employments, 1 have paſſed 
Five Years without ever going once to 
Town, though I am almoſt in light of ir, 
and have a Houſe there always ready to 
receive me. Nor has this been any fort 
of Aﬀecation, as ſome have thought it, 
but a meer want of Deſire or Humour 
to make ſo ſmall a Remove; for when 
Lam in this corner I can truly ſay with 
Horace, | | 


Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rhiaw, 
Qnid ſentire put as, quid credis amice pre- 
care £ | 


K 2 Sit 


| ay . 
. Git mihi quod nunc oft etiam minws, ut mihi 


' OO, | 
Bo ſupereſt evi, ſi quid ſupereſſe volent 
ii 


Sit bona librorum', & proviſe frugis in 

_ e dubis fluitems ſþe pendalus hore, 
oc ſatis ei# oraſſe fovem qui donat & 
aufert, 


Me when the cold Digentian Stream re- 
UIves, | 

mas does my Friend m—_ I think or ack# 
et me yet leſs poſſeſs ſo 1 may live 

What ere of <> 6 th unto my ſelf. 

May 1 have Books enongh, and one years 


ore 
ot to depend npon each doubtful hour 3 


This is enough of mighty Jove to pray 
Who as He pleaſes gives and takes away. 


That which makes the Cares of Gard- 
ning more neceſſary,” or at leaſt more 
excuſable, is, that all Men eat Fruit that 
' can get it, ſo as theChoice is, only whe- 
ther one will cat good or ill 3 and be- 
tween theſe the ence & not great- 
er, in point of taſte and delicacy, than 
it is of Health : For the firſt I will wy 
ſay, That whoever has uſe4 to eat g n 

W 
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will. do: very great) penance when he 
comes to 41! ; "And forthe other, I think 
aothing is moxe evident, than-as ill or 
unripe Fruit 4s extreamly unwholſom, 
and cauſes ſo many untimely deaths, or 
ſo much {ickneſs about Autumn, in all 
great Cities. where 'tis greedily fold, as 
well 5 eaten, ſo no. part of Dyet, in 
any Seaſon; is ſo healthful, fo natural, 
and {© agreeable tothe Stomach, asgood 
and well-ripen'd Fruits z for this I make 
the meaſure of their being good z and 
tet the Kinds be what they wall, if they 
will got ripen perfeUly in our Climar, 
they are better never planted or never 
eaten. 1 can ſay it for my {elf at leaſt, 
and all my Friends, that the Seaſon of 
Summer Fruits is ever the Seaſon of 
Health with us, which: I reckon from 
the beginning of J«xe to the end of 
September, and for all Sickneſles of the 
Stomach ( from which moſt others are 
jadged to proceed _) I do not think 
any that are like me, the moſt ſubject 
to them, ſhall complain, when ever they 
eat thirty or forty Cherries before Meals, 
or the like proportion of Strawberries, 
white Figs, ſoft Peaches, or Grapes per- 
featly Ripe. But theſe after Michaelmras | 
do not think Wholſom with us, unleſs 
K 3 at- 
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attended by 'fome fit of hot and dry 
Weather more than is aſual after that 
Seaſon; When the Froſts or the Rain 
have taken them, they grow dangerous, 
and nothing but the Autumn and Win- . 
ter-Pears, are to be reckon'd in Seaſon, 
beſides Apples, which, with Cherries, 
are of all others the moſt innocent Food, / 
and perhaps the beſt Phyfick. Now 
whoever will be fare to eat good Fruit, 
muſt do it out of a Garden of his own; 
for beſides the Choice ſo neceſlary in 
the Sorts, the Soyl, and ſo many other 
Circumſtances that go to compoſe a 
good Garden, or produce good Fruits, 
there is ſomething yery nice in gather- 
ing them, and choofing the beſt, even 
from the ſame Tree. The beſt ſorts 
of all among us, which I eſteem the 
white Figs and the ſoft Peaches, will 
not carry without ſuffering. The beſt 
Fruit that is bonght, has no more of 
the Maſters Care, than how to raiſe 
the greateſt gains; His buſineſs is to 
have as much Fruit as he can upon 
as few Trees : Whereas the way to 
have it excellent, is to have but little 
upon many Trees. So that for all things 
out of a Garden, either of Sallads or 
Fruits, a Poor Man will eat better, 

| that 
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that has one of his own, than a Rich 
Man that has: none. And this is all I 
think of, neceſſary and uſeful to be 
known upon this SubjeR. 


K 4 ESSAY. 
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High-Prieſt's Breaſt-Plate, which wete's 
ſacred Oracle among the Jews. 
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I will leave Poetry to an Eſſay by 


 fetf—and dedicate | 
aritiquared -Shrine of -Heroick>Vertne;- 
which however forgotten, or unknown 
m latter Ages, ml yee aJlotved, to 


have <= Os, in i) orld, the ad- 
vantages moſt valued am Men, and 
whic _— omg their Under.. 
ſtandings and their Lives the reſt 
wregney antes heh 
Though it be eaſier to deſcribe He- 
rock Vertue;' by the'effes and E 
ples, than by Cauſcsor Definitions, 
it may be ſaid'td ariſsz>fromtfom 
and native" Excellency! of :'Te 
Genias tranſtending the common'raceof 
Mankind, in Wiſdom , Goodneſs' and 
Fortitude. Theſe ingredients advan- 
taged by Birth, improved: by Educati- 
on, and aftifted -by: Fortune, feem /to 
make that noble compoſition, '\which 
gives: ſuch a Juftre to thoſe who: have 
polſleft it, as made themappear to com- 
moneyes, ſomething more than Morrtals, 
and to have been born of ſome mixture, 
between Divine and Hamane Races To 
| have been honoured and obey'd in their 
Lives, and after their Deaths bewailed 
and adored. 


The 
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The greatneſs of their Wiſdom, 'ap- 
peared in the Excellency of their In- 
yentionsz And thefe 'by the . Goodneſs 
of their Nature, were turned and exer- 
ciſed upon ſuch Subjects, as were of ge- 
neral good to Mankind in the common 
_ uſes of life, or to their own Countries 
in the Inſtitutions of ſach Laws, Orders 
rn as were of .moſt caſe, 

y and advantage to Civil. wy N 
Their Valour was inployed, in defend- 
Ing their own Countries from the vio- 
lence of ul Men at home, or Enemies 
abroad, in reducing their barbarous 
Neighbours, to the ſame forms and or- 
- ders of Civil Lives and Inſtitutionsz or 
in relieving others, fromthe Cruelties 
and Opprefſions of Tyranny and Vio- 
lence. , Theſe are all comprehended , 
in three Verſes of Virgil, deſcribing the 
blefſed Seats in Elyſium, and thoſe thag 
enjoyed them. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vylnera 
palſi, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per 
artes, - 

Quique ſui memores alios fecere meren- 
do. . 


Here 
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2>andoindeed, :thte Character of He- 
roick Virtue [edn to be in (hot, The 
wdlof Mankind. Where this 
is cinef in delign, and great in ſucceſs; 
the pretence to 4 Heroe lies very fair, 
+»Trhere ids what i this Excellency. of 
—_— :miſt be: nanve, becanle, it can 
neverigrow to'any great beigth, of It 
' be only acquired or affected 5 Bur it 
muſt 'be enaobled by-Birth, to give it 
more Laftre, Efteem and Authority ; it 
muſt. 'be cutrivated by Education and 
taltrudion, to improve its grogth, and 
dive&-its-end and applications and it 
muſt be aſſiſted by Fortune, to preferve 
it to maturity z becauſe the nobleſt Spirit 
or Genns in the World,it ic falls, though 
- never ſo bravely, in its firſt enterpriſes, 
tannor-deferve enough of Mankind, to 
pretend, to ſo great a reward, as the 
eſteem of Herotk Virtue. And yet 
perhaps, many a perſon has dyed, in the 
firſt battle or adventure He — 
, an 


it 
mt 
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fince ſo- many . Stars, 'goj to. 
wp of this Conſtellation, 'ris; nd. 
der, it has ſo feldom: appeazed-in, 
World ; nor 'that when it docs; 
received and: followed!, with _ 
and fo much veneration. ,. 
Among the 'fGmpler Ager-or Geners+ 
Gon of Mev, in fevers: Connthiod The 
who were the fiiſt Iriventers of Arts ge- 
nerally received and applauded as moſt 
or ufcful to buman life, - 
honoured alive, andafter 
as Gods And ©'were 

d been the fir: Authors pt per or 
and welt 1 wil Government 
in any Country, by which, the nativeln+t 
habitants were reduced from ſavage and 


Han 


; 


LH 


followed by Securizy; Plenty, Civilty, 
Riches, Iadiſtry and all Kinds 'of Arts. 
The evident .advantages and common 
denefits 'of. theſe ſorts of Inſtitutions, 
—_ People generally mclined att home 


to 
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to obey - ſuch Governors , the Neigh- 
bour Nations to eſteem them, and 
thereby, willingly enter into their Pro- 
teQion,- or eaſily yield to the force of 
their Arms and Proweſs. Thus Con» 
queſts began to be made in the World, 
and upon the ſame deſigns, of reducing 
Barbarous Nations unto Civil and well 
Regulated Conſtitutions and Govern- 
ments, and of ſabduing thoſe by force 
to obey them, who refuſed to accept 
willingly the advantages of Life or con- 
dition, that were thereby offered them. 
Such Perſons of old, who excelling in 
thoſe Vertues, were attended by theſe 
fortunes, and made great and famous 
Conqueſts, and left them under good 
Conſtitutions of Laws and Govern- 
mentsz Or who inſti excellent and 
laſting orders and frames of any Poli- 
tical ſtate, in what compaſs ſoever of 
Country, or under what ' Names ſoever_ 
of Civil Government, were obeyed as 
Princes or Law-givers in their own 
times, and were called inafter Ages, by 
the name of Heroes. | | 

From theſe ſources, I believe may be 
_ deduced all or moſt of the Theology or 
Idolatry , ' of all the ancient Pagan 
Countries , within the compaſs of the 

Four 
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Four great | Eopicnyy fo much renowned 
ny and) pethapsfſome others,' as 
ded FP ie Croat ns 
tended in their Conqueſts, though not 
FIAT amy : by 
Eearned Memngao of ulgedong & 
pay or I can gather, upon-the Sur- 
of ancient: :Story, [am apt to con- 
dude; 'that Savor 'was a King of Crewe, 
.m&expelled that *Kingdom' by his $6n. 
"That:Japi#er kaving driven out his iFa- 
ther: from Crete, conquered: Greece; or 
at feaſt the Peloponeſus 4, and baving a- 
mong thoſe Inhabitants, introduced: the 
uſe of: Agriculture, of Property: : and 
Civility; and eſtabliſhed: a. "5uſt at: rey 
r\Kingdom, 'was by them adored 
chief of theic Gods: IC" 3$30115 26W 
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n es "Jdvem- ol] fabierant arua £0- 
2395. Tug ya 1 | 


*/ThatHis Brothers, Siſters, Sons, and 
pr wh , were .worſhipped likewiſe, 
for: the-myecnrions of things chiefly uſe- 
ful,: neceſlary,:.or 'agreeable ro Humane 
Eife. So Neptuze:,. for the art or im- 
Proveriient of Navigationz Yilcan, for 
that-of Forging Braſs and Iron 3 M;- 
qa of Spinning 3 Apolo, of Mulick 

and 
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bad Paetry'z:: Ale Oh,” Arts 
and ;-Aberchaoihiſe q :cifherchur., tor :the 
invention .of)\ Wing) and: Girre--of 
Corn uo: 2m upuoP) wt nt Lobos 
»4I omnotfindany aaccs left, bynabich 


a probable conjecture may:Þ« imade.df | 


the Age; wherein: yhis-radts af Saturn 
dds ates eaghaine they ire 
adered!;, for as to:Ataxai and , 
it is igenerally agrend; that: ahefe whre 
more:than dneortwo ofiaiofeoNames, 
in \ very. difierent. tunes, | ant} fierbaps 
Coubtries,'as Greece and Egypt, and:that 
the laſt, who iwas San:of::' Algrberrig and 
one ofithe (Argonadts, 'wis vary madery, 
in reſpe&.of the other more. anciatt; who - 
was contemporary with tlie race >af» Ju- 
piter. But the Story of that Bacchus 
and: 'Herizles ,, who. are faid* to have 
Conquered 1:dia, is grown toa-abſcure, 
by the dark ſhades of. fo great Antiqui- 
ty,” or diſpmniſed bythe mak iof: Fables, 
and Fidtion:pf Poets. © + , © gue 
The fame” divine Honours, wee ren- 
dered by the Ag yptiarys;to! Ofpris,. in 
whoſe Temple, was inſeriþed on a Pil- 
lar, that he had gone throngh'albGenn- 
tries, and every where taught Men. all 
that he found negeflary for the: com- 
' mon 
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mon good of Mankind, By the A/j- 
rians, to Belus, the Founder of that 
Kingdom, and great Inventor or Im- 
prover of Aſtronomy, among the 
, Caldeans, By the Original Latins or 
Hetruſcans, to Janws, who introduced 
' Agriculture into [ta/y3 and'theſe Three 
' were worſhipped as Gods, by thoſe an- 
cient and Learned Nations. .* 
Ninus and Seſoſtris,- were renowned 
for their mighty Conqueſts, and e- 
ſteemedithe two great Heroes of A4/- 
riaand of Egypt ; the firſt —_ EX= 
tended bis Vicories, to the River [rdzs, 
and the other, thoſe of the Egyptians, 
over Aſia, as far as Pontus. The time 
of Nina is controverted among Hiſto- 
rians, , being by ſome placed, Thirteen, 
| by others, Eight Hundred Years before 
Sardanapalus : But” that of Seſoifris , is 
in my opinion, much harder to be af- 
firmed. For Ido not ſee, how their 0- 
pinion can be allowed, who make him 
to be Seſack, that took Fernſalem in 
the time of Rehoboar, fince no more is 
laid in Scripture, of the progreſs of that 
Expedition : Nor is the time of it men- 
tioned in the Grecian Story , though 
ſome Records are there found , of all 
that paſſed after the Trojan War, and 
L with 
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with diſtinction enough. But the moſt 
ancient among them, ſpeak of the Reign 
of Seſoſtris, and bis mighty Conqueſts, 
3s very ancient then, and agree . the 
Kingdom of Cholcos, to have deſcended 


from a Colony there Eſtabliſhed by this ' | 


famous King , as a Monnment how far 
 Northward his Victories had extended, 
Now this Kingdom flouriſhed in the 
time of the Argonauts , and excelled in 
thoſe Arts of Magick and Enchantments, 
which they were . thought to have 
brought with them out of Eg ypt ; ſo as 
I think the Sory of this King muſt be 
reckoned as almoſt covered with the 
Ruins of Time. 

The two next Heroes that enter the 
Scene, are the Thebar Hercules, and The- 
fews, both renowned among the (Greeks, 
for freeing their Country from Fierce 
Wild Beaſts, or from fiercer and wild- 
der Men that infeſted them ; from Rob- 
bers and Spoilers, or from cruel and 
Lawleſs Tyrants. © Theſexr> was beſides 
honoured as Founder of the more Civil 
State or Kingdom of Athens, which Ci- 
ty firſt began to flouriſh and grow great 
. by his Inſtitutions, though His Father 
had been King of the Scattered Villa- 
ges or Inhabitants of Attica. 


In 
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. In the ſame Age, flouriſhed Mznos 
King of Crete, reputed to be Son of 
ter , Who by the force and num- 
of his Flects, - became Lord of the 
: Fgear \(lands, and moſt of the Coaſts 
of Greece, and was renowned as a He- 
roe, for the juſtneſs of his Laws , and 
the greatneſs of his Reign. 

For the Heroes, in the time of the 
Trojan Wars, ſo much celebrated in 
thoſe two chartming Poems, which from 
thetn were called Heroical, though 'tis 
 eafie to take their CharaRers from thoſe 
admirable Pictares drawn of them by 
Honet and Virgil, yet 'tis hard to find 
them in the Relations of any Anthen- 
tick Story. That which' may be obſer- 
ved, is, 'that all the Condn& and Cou- 
rage of HeFor, were imployed- in the 
defence of his Country and his Father 

ainſt a Foreign Invafion : The valour 
of Ach;l/er was exerciſed in the common 
caufe, wherein his whole Nation were 
etigaged you the fatal Revenge of the 
Rape of Helen, though he had been af- 
ſured by certain Prophecies, that he 
ſhould dye before the Walls of Troy 3 
and X#ineas, having imployed His atmoſt 
 Proweſfs in defence of his Country, fa- 
ved his Father and the Trojan Gods, ga- 

; L 2 thered 
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'thered up the Remainders of his Rui- 
ned Country, failed to 1taly, and there 
Founded a Kingdom , which gave 
riſe to- the Greateſt Empire - of the 
World. 

About Two Hundred and Fifty Years 
after theſe, Lycxrgus inſtituted the Spar- 
tanState, upon Laws and Orders ſodit- 
ferent from thoſe uſual in thoſe Times 
and Countries, that more than Humane 
| Authority ſeemed necellary to eſjabliſh - 
them; and the Pythian Prieſteſs told 
him, ſhe did not know whether ſhe 
ſhould call Him a God or a Man. And 
indeed no Civil or Politick Conſtitu- 
tions have been more celebrated than 
His, by the beſt Authors of ancient Sto- 
ry and Times. 4 Oy bs | 

The next Heroes we meet with upon 
Record, were Romulus and Numa, of 
which the firſt, Founded the Romar 
City and State, and the other, Poliſhed 
the Civil and Religious Orders cf both 
1n ſuch a degree, that the Original In- 
ſtitutions of theſe two Lawgivers con- 
tinued as long, as that Glorious State. 

The next Heroe that came npon the 
Stage, was Czr#5, who freed his Coun- 
try from their Servitude to the Medes, 
erected the Perſians Empire upon the 

Ruins 
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Ruins of the A/rian; adorned it with 
excellent Conſtitutions and Laws, and 
extended it Weſtward , by the Con- 
queſt - of all the leffſer Afa and Lydia, 
_ to the very Coaſts of the Aigear Sea. 
Whether the Picture of Cyrzs drawn by 

Xenophon, be after the life, or only ima» 
ginary , we. may find: in it the trueſft 
Character that can be given of Heroick 
Virtue : And *tis certain, His Memory 
wasalways ſacred among the Perſgars, 
though not proſecuted by Divine Ho- 
nours,. becauſe that Nation adored one 
Supream God, without any Repreſenta- 
tion or [dol; and in the next place the 
Sun, to whom alone they offered Sa- 
crifices:.. 

Alexander, was the next, renowned 
in Story, having founded the Grecian 
Monarchy, by the entire Conqueſt of 
the Perſian, and extended it, by the ad- 
dition of Greece and Macedon. But He 
attained not the eſteem or appellation 
of an Heroe , though He affc&ed and 
courted it by His Mother's Stories of 
' His Birth, and by the Flatteries of the 
Prieſt - and * Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 
His pretence was juſtly excluded, by His 
Imemperance in Wine, in Anger, and in 


Luſt, . and more yet by His Cruelties and 
| hl His 
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His Pride 5 for: true Honour has ſome- 
thing in it ſo humorous, as to. follow 
commonly thoſe, who avoid or 
le& it, rather than thoſe, who ſeek an 
purſve it. Befides, He inſtituted no or- 
ders or frame of Government, in the 
Kingdoms either of Macedon or Perſia 3. 
but rather corrupted and-diſfordered 
thoſe He found > And ſeems to have 
owed the facceſs of His E riſes; to/ 
the Councels and Conduct of . His Fa» 
thers old Officers, after whoſe diſgrace 
and fall, immediately ſucceeded. that 
of his Fortune and his Life. Yet he muſt 
be allowed, to have mach contributed 
to his own Glory and Fame, by a great 
native Genius and unlimited Bounty,, 
and by the greateſt boldnefs of Enter- 
priſe, ſcorn of Danger, and. fearlefneſs 
of Death that conld be in any Mortal 
Man. He was a Prodigy of Valour 
and of Fortune, but whether his Vir- 
tues or his Faults were greateſt, is hard 
to be decided. 

Ceſar, who is commonly eſteemed to 
have been Founder of the Rowar Em-- 
pire, ſeems to have poſleſſed very emi- 
nently all the Qualities, both native 
and acquired, that enter into:the Com- 
poſition of an Heroe, but failed of the' 

| Attribute 
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Attribute or Honour, becauſe He over- 
threw the Laws of his own Country, 
and Orders of his State, and raiſed his 
greatneſs by the Conqueſt of his Fellow 
Citizens, more than of their Enemies ; 
and after he came to the Empire, lived 
not to perfect the frame of ſuch a Go- 
vernment, or atchieve ſuch Conqueſts as 
he ſeems to have had in deſign. 

Theſe Four great Monarchies,, with 
the ſmaller Kingdoms, Principalities and 
States, that were ſwallowed np by their 
Conqueſts and Extent, make the Sub- 
jet of what is called Ancierit Story, 
and are ſo excellently related by the 
many Greek and Latin Authors, ſtill ex- 
tant and in common vogue , fo com- 
mented, enlarged, reduced into order 
of time and place, by many more of 
the Modern Writers, that they are known 
to all Men, who profeſs to ſtady or en- 
tertain themſelves with Reading, The 
Orders and Inſtitutions of theſe ſeveral 
Governments, their progreſs and dura- 
tion, their ſucceſſes or decays, their e- 
. vents and revolutions, make the com- 
mon Theams of Schools and Colledges, 
the Study of Learned, and the Conver- 
ſation of Idle Men, the Arguments of 
Hiſtories, Poems and Romances, From 
L 4 the 
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the AdGions - and Fortunes of theſe 
Princes and Law-givers, are drawn the 
common Examples of Vertue and Ho- 
nour, the Reproaches of Vice, which 
are illuſtrated by the Felicities or Miſ- 
fortunes that attend them. From the 
Events and Revolutions of theſe Go- 
vernments, are drawn the uſual Inſtru-" 
Rions of Princes and Stateſmen, and the 
Diſcourſes and RefleCtions of the great- 
eſt Wits and Writers upon the Politicks. 
From the Orders and Inſtitutions, the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of theſe Empires and 
States, the Sages of Law and of Juſtice, in 
all Countries, endeavour to deduce the 
very common Laws of Nature and of 
Nations, 'as well as the particular Civil 
or Municipal of Kingdoms and Pro- 
vinces. From theſe they draw their 
Arguments and Preſidents in all Diſputes 
concerning the pretended Excellencies 
or Defaults of the ſeveral forts of Go- 
vernments that are extolled or decried, 
accuſed or defended. Concerning the 
Rights of War and Peace, of Invaſion 
_ Defence between Sovereign Princes, 
as well as of Authority and Obedience, 
. of Prerogative and Liberty, in Civil 
Contentions. 


Yet 
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Yet the Stage of all theſe Empires and 
Revolutions, of all theſe Heroick AQi- 
ons, and theſe famous Conſtitutions, 
(how great or how wiſe foever any of 
them are eſteemed) is but a limited 
compals of Earth, that leaves out many 
vaſt Regions of the World, the which, 
though accounted barbarous, and little 
taken "notice of in Story, or by any 
celebrated Authors, yet have a right to 
come in for their Voice, in agreeing 
upon the Laws of Nature and Nations 
(for ought I know) as well as the reſt, 
that have arrogated it wholly to them- 
ſelves; and befides, in my Opinion , 
there are ſame of them, that upon en- 
quiry, will be found to have equalled 
orexceeded all the others,in the Wiſdom 
of their Conſtitutions, the extent of 
their Conqueſts, and the duration-of 
their Empires or States. 

The famous Scene of the four great 
Monarchies, was that midland part of the 
World; which was bounded on the Eaſt 
by the River [zd4*4, and on the Weſt 
by the Atlantick Ocean 3 on the North 
by the River Ox#s, the Caſpian and the 
Euxine Seas, and the Damnbe; on the 
South by the Mountain Atlas, Ethio- 
pia, Aravie, and from thence to the 
Mouth 
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Mouth of Izdw , by the Southern 
OQoecan. 

Tis true, that Semiramis and Alex- 
exder are {aid to have conquered India; 
but the firſt ſeems only to have ſub- 
dued ſome parts of it that lie upon the 
Botders of that Rivers and Alexander's 
Atchievments there, feem rather like a 

ney than a Conqueſt.z and though 
e.pierced through the Country, from 
Indus to Ganges, yet He left even undiſ- 
covered , the greateſt parts of that 
Mighty Region, which, by the Ancients 
wasreported,tocontain an hundred and 
_ Eighteen great and populous Nations, 
and which, for ought | > ne; never 
conquer'd but by the Terters. 

I reckon neither Scythia nor Arabia 
for parts of that ancient Scene of Aion 
and. Story; for tho Cyravs and Darizs 
entred the firſt, yet they ſoon left it, 
one with loſs of his Honour, and the 
other of his Life. And for Arabia, I nei- 
ther find it was ever "conquered, or in- 
deed well diſcovered or ſurveyed, nor 
much more known, than by the Com- 
merce . of their Spices and Perfumes. 
I mean that part of it, which is called 
Arabia Felix, and is environed on 
three ſides by the Sea ; for the Northern 

Skirts, 


have ſecured the other, is the 


ſtony and ſandy Deſarts, h w 


there are, which have been left out of 
that ancient Scene on all fides : And 
thoi paſſing for barbarous, they bave 
not been eſteemed worth: the Pens of 
any good Authors, and are known on- 
ly by common and poor Relations. of 
Traders, Seamen, or Travellers; yet by 
all I have read, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that ſome of theſe out-lying Parts 
of the World , however own b 
the Ancients, and oyerlookt by the 
modern-Learned,. may yet have afford- 
ed as mach matter of Adgion and 
Speculation, as the other Scene fo 
much celebrated in Story. I mean 
not. only in their vaſt Extent, and va- 
riety. of Soils and Clymats, with. their 
natural Produ@tiions, but even in the 
excellent Conſtitutions of Laws and 
Cuſtoms 
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Caſtoms, the wiſe. and' laſting Founda. 
tions of States and Empires, and the 
mighty Flights'of Conqueſts that have' 
rifen'from fſach Orders” and Inftitnti- 
ons. / ' 
Now : becanſe the firſt Scene 'is ſuch 
a beaten Road; and this ſo little known 
of traced; Fam*content to take a ſhort 
Sittrvey: of | four” great Scheams: of Go- 
vernment or Empire, that have ſprang 
and' grown to uy, gs, lived 
very long, and riſhed much in 
theſe remote (and'as we will have it, 
more ignoble) Regions of the World : 
Whereof one' is at the fartheſt degree 
of our Eaſtern Longitude, being the 
Kingdom of China; The next is at the 
fartheſt Weſtern, which is that of Pers ; 
The'third is the utmoſt of our Nor- 
thern Latitude,” which is Scythia or Tayr- 
tery; And the fourth is Dabia, which 
les very far upon the Southern. 5 
For that vaſt Continent of -Africe, that 
extends between Mount 41/45: and the 
Southern Ocean; Tho it b& found-to 
ſwarm in People, to abound in Gold, 
to-conain mafy great 'Kinpdoms, and 
infinite” ſmaller''Principalines}, 'to' be 
pierced by thoſe'two' fimous: Rivers'of 
the: Ni#e and the Niger, to producea 
Race 
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Race of Men that ſeem hardly of the 
ſame Species with the reſt of Mankind 
Yet I cannot find any Traces of "that 
Heroick Virtue, that-may entitte-them 
to any ſhare in this Eflay. For what- 
ever remains in Story of! A#{as, or his 
Kingdom of old, is ſo obſcured with 
Age or Fables, that it may go along with 
thoſe of the Atlantick Iſlaods, tho I 
know not whether theſe themſelves were 
| by Sgdonor Plato intended for Fables or 
no, or for Relations they had met with 
among the Egyptian Prieſts, and which 
perhaps were by them otherwiſe eſteem- 
ed. | — 
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| HE Great and Ancient Kingdom 
" | of Chine is bounded to the Eaſt 
and South by the Ocean, to the North 
by a Stone Wall of Twelve Handred 
Miles long, raiſed againſt the Invaſion 
of the Tarters ; and to the Weſt, by 
vaſt and unpaſſable Mountains 'or De- 
farts, which the Labour or Curioſity of 
no mortal Man has been ever yet known 
to have pierced through, or given any 
Account of When Alexander would 
have paſſed the River Ganges, He was 
told by the Indians, that nothing be- 
yond it was Inhabited, and that all was 
either impaſſable dariſhes , Tying be- 
tween great Rivers, or ſandy Defarts, 
or ſteep Mountains, full only of Wild 
Beaſts, but wholly deſtitute of Mankind. 
So as Ganges was eſteemed by Ancients 
the Bound of the Eaſtern World : Since 
the uſe of.the Compaſs, and extent of 
Navigation, it is found that there are 
ſeveral-populous Kingdoms lie between 

Ganges 
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Ganges and . the Deſarts or Mountains 
that divide them from China , as Pegs, 
Siam, Cirote, and others, lie in this ſpace, 
coaſting along the Borders of 
Rivers Northwards, which are ſaid to 
run about the length of Izdav and Gar- 
ges, and all of them to riſe from one 
mighty Lake in the Mountains of Tay- 
tary. But from none of theſe Kingdoms 
is known any other way of P or 
Commerce into China, than by Sea. 
From Izdoſtan: or the Mogs!'s Coun-' 

try, there is none other uſual z and ſacl} 
- as travel from thence by Land, are for- 
ced to go many Degrees Northward be- 
fore they turn to the Eaſt, to paſs many 
Savage Kingdoms or Countries of the 
Tartars, to travel through vaſt ſandy 
Deſarts, and other prodigious high and 
fteep Mountains, where no Carnage or 
Beaſt is able to paſs, but only Men on 
foot, and over one Mountain particu- 
. , larly, eſteemed the higheſt in the World, 
where the Air is fo thin, that Men can- 
not travel over it withont danger of 
* their Lives, and never in Summer with- 
out being poiſoned by the Sent of cer- 
tain Herbs that grow upon it, which is 
mortal when they are in Flower. Afﬀeer 
eight or nine Months Journey from the 
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Þs Court, ſeveral Perſons have 
travelled this Way, till they came to 
the Wall that defends or divides China 
from Tartary, and ſo to the Imperial 
City of Peling, ſituate in the Northern 
parts of this mighty Region, which the 
Chineſe call a World by it ſelf, and e- 
ſteem themſelves the 'only reaſonable 
and civilized People, having no Neigh- 
bours on three ſides, and to the North 
only the Tartars, whom they eſteem but 
another ſort of wild or bruitiſh Men ; 
and therefore they ſay in common Pro- 
verb, that the Chineſes only ſee with two 
Eyes, and all other Men but with one. 
_ By this Situation, and by a Cuſtom 
or Law very ancient among them, of 
{uttering no Stranger to come into their 
Country, or it they do, not permitting 
Him- to go out, or return any more to 
His own, this vaſt Continent continued 
very long and wholly unknown to the 
reſt of the World, and for as muchas _ 
can find, was firſt diſcovered to us by 
Paulus Venetzs, who about four hundred 
years ago made a Voyage from Perice, 
thro' Armenia, Perſia, and ſeveral parts 
of -1artary, to that which He names the 
Kingdom of Cataye, and to the famous 
City of Cambaly, ( as he calls them ) _ 
| aſter 
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aker foventeen years refidence of His 
Father and himfelf, in that Court of 
the great Cham, returned: to Venice, and 
lefe the World a large Account .of es: 


"ts 
ce His tune, and within two or 
three handred years fevera}: Miſſionary 
Friers and ' Jeſuits have upon . Devotion 
or Command of their Superiors, pierced. 
with _ and dangers thro! 
theſe vaſt ſavage Regions , 'ſome. 
from the Mogsn/s Country, foine thro”, 
Armenia and Perſffe, and A at Pe 
king, which I make no queſtion, ( by 
comparing a}: their feveral Accounts 
and Relations') is the ſame famons City 
that is called Cambaly by Pavlne Venetus, 
ſeated in the Northern Provinces of 
Ching, which is by Him called Cataye. 
The reaſon of this difference in Names, 
was, that when Paulus Venetws was there, 
the Cham of Eaſt Tartary, called _—_ 
had pofleffed Himſelt by Conqu 
of ſeveral Northern Provinces of Fre 
as well as that of Peking, where He 
made his Reſidence, and which was 
like the reſt of his Empire, called Ca- 
taya, and the chick City Cambalu, by a 
Tartar Name. After ſome time all theſe 
Provinces were again recovered by the 
| M Chineſes, 
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Chineſes, from the Tarters, and returned 
to their old Chineſe Appellations z and 
the King of Chine, who then. expelled 
the Tarters, fixed the Seat of His Em- 
pire at Peking, (which had been for- 
merly at N, and at Quinſay) that 
the Force of His Armies lying therea- 
bouts, might be ready to detend that 
Frontier againſt the furious Invaſions of 
the mms whereof _ bad ſeveral 
times ge and danger. 

After this Co China continued 
in Peace, and profperous, under their 
own Emperours, till about the year 1616, 


ug, 


when the Tartars again invaded them, 


and after a long and bloody War, of 
above thirty years, in the end made 
themſelves abſolute Maſters of . the 
whole Kingdom, and fo it hasever fiace 
continued. 

This Region, commonly known by 
the name of China, extends about cight- 
cen hundred Miles, or thirty Degrees 
of Northern and Southern Latitude. It 
_ ts not eſteemed fo much of Longitude, 
but this is more uncertain, the Journey 
thro' the whole Country from Eaſt to 
Weſt baving not, thatI find, been ever 
performed by any European, and the 
accounts taken only from report = 

t 


a A ana a. - ana coca mu cs ic=xcuqaciz..—_c 
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po horn Nor is it eaſily 


—— moor a parts of bene de- 
even Weſt finoe ſome Authors 


/.they end in Mountains, ſtored on- 
ly with wild Beaſts and wild Men, _ 
have''neither-Laws nor Language 
cn — with the _—_ we 

deſcents ſometimes made upon them, 
for ' Rapines-or for Rapesz And other 
Aathors fay, There are ſach inacceſſible 
Mountains even in the midſt of Ching, 
{ as the firſt accounts, may have left 

out great Countries beyond theſe. Monn- 
tains, which they took for the utmoſt 
oe _ ay —_—_—_ 
h it has, which by 
A is ws leſs, than twelve or 
thirteen hundred miles 3 It maſt be al- 
lowed, to be the greateſt, richeſt and ' 
moſt Kingdom, now known 
in the World, and will perhaps be found 
to Owe its Riches, Force, Civility and 
Felicity, to the admirable conſtitution 
of it's Government more than any 
other. 

This Empire confiſts of fifteen ſeve- 
ral Kingdoms, which at leaſt have been 
ſo of old, tho now governed as Pro- 
vinces, by their ſeveral Vice-roys, who 
yet -live in Greatneſs, Splendor, and 
M 2 Riches, 


| » 17 4) FTIR 

iches, equal to 'greas and. Sovereign: 
roomy In-the whole Kingdom, are. one 
bundred and forty five-capitgl Giess 
of mighty extent and magnibcent 'Bull- 
ding, and onethouſand three b 
twenty and one lefler Cities; bpt-. all 
walled round; The nymber of Villages, 
is infinite, and no Country in the known 
World fo full of Igþabitants; nor {9 inp 
proved by | Agriculture, þg anfinite 

owth of numergys-Commodifiguby 
Danals of incredible leagtb, 'copjunAth 
ons of Rivers, convenience of. - 


Ways, 
for the tranſportation of all ſorts ob 
Goods and Commodities from ane Prog 
vince to another, 10 as nÞ Cauntry;has 
ſogreat trade, tho twill:very lately; they; 
never had any but among theraſclves, 
and- what there is, now: foxeigyy among! 
them, is not driven by the Clime/er 207; 
ing out of their Country to manage; it, 
but only by their permiſſion of the Por- 
tugxeſes and Dutch, to come and trade 
in ſome skirts of their Southern Pro- 
vinces. | Ab | 
For Teſtimonies of their Greatneſs, I 
ſhall only add what is agreed of their 
famous Wall, and of their City Peking. 
The Stone-wall which divides the Nox- 
thern ' parts of China from Tartary, is 
reckoned 
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geebones byofome, twelve, - by others, 
ging mes long;.rnnning over 
Rodcks:avd Muls, itheongh Mariſhes and 
Deſerts, andatikibg.way 'for Rivers 
by: tvighty Arches 3-1t is forty five foot 
tak, and:twemryoort! thick at the bor; 


_ naW4cdivided at certain (paces by great 


Cog. -:It was built above 1wo thon- 
ars ago; but with ſach-admirable 
Arglksaituic, that whbreſome Gaps have 
not bhen: broken down by 'the :Totars 
aipon: their Ittuptions, the reſt is ſtill as 
entire; a4 when it /was-firſt built. The 
Sing: tdat taiſci.this Wall, appointed 2 
Atlhon bt: Soldiers;: whowere liſted and 
vans fob the: defences of it againſt the 
fotav,obdc itobk then wans by certain 
aumbers,, attertain-e©nes; for the guard 
ah ebis Froneitrotobor -» 177 > » 
Og TY aces Peking is: no- 
g /ablgelg3 ſbrerat other Cities//of 
(hrednG whenol Narking i :1efteemed 
tha{ynmatlſh})c buvs a edgtilar: Four» 
fSquizro:; fer alb ofoeachs fide! is: fix 
Miles in lerigth. In each of theſe fides 
arRitheet Gates,c and 'on{each fide of 


each ;Gets!4re great!Palaces 'or Forts 


drai t6eſlifGyartl» belonging to 'thea) , 
which fad athoufand Men torcach Gate. 
Fhe Sqree&>$w1quids icrofs, | withi'a 
2k -eY through 
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through View and Paflage from each 
Gate to that which is over-agaioft ir'in 
the fide; and - theſe Nreets are 
ranged fall of ſtately Houſes: 
The Palace of the Emperor ry three 
Miles io Compaſs,” confifting of three 
the Iaſi ( where the Eaperor Iodges 
the laſt ( r r ) 
is four hundred paces ſquare: : The: o- 
ther two are filled with his Domeſticks, 
Officers and 'Guards, to the number - 
fixteen thonſand Perſons. Without theſe 
Courts, are large and delicions Gardens, 
many artificial Rocks and-Hills, Streams 
of Rivers drawn into. ſeveral Canals - 
faced with ſquare Stone, and the whole 
atchieved with fach admirable 'Iaven- 
tion, Coſt and Workmanſhip, thar'no- 
thing ancient or modern-feems to 'come 
near it 3 and all ſerved: with ſuch: Mag: 
nificence, : Order and POO LU 
the Audience of a. Foreigiy/ Ambaſla- 
doun at \Pahing, ſeems a (ſight as Great 
and ' Noble; as one of. the>Trumphs at 

Co 
As other Nations are uſually diftin- 
rw = —_ and; TE , fo 
that of Ching diſtmguiſh'd mro 
Learned and Mlicctare The haſt cakes 
up the Body or Maſs of WET who 
are 
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are govern'd 3 the firſt comprehends all 
the Magiſtrates that govern, and thoſe 
who may in time or gourſe ſucceed them 
in the Magiſtracy 3 for no other than 
the are ever employed in the 
Government, nor any in the greateſt 
Charges, that are not of thoſe Ranks 
or Degrees of Learning, that - make 
them termed Sages, ot Philoſophers, or 
Docors among them. | 
But to comprehend what this Govern- 
ment of Ching is, and what the Perſons 
employed in it, there will be a neceffi- 
ty of knowing what their Learning is, 
and how it makes them fit for Govern- 
ment, very contrary to what, ours in 
Exrope is obſerved to do, and the rea- 
ſon of (ach different effeRs from thelame 

Cauſe, 429% 
The two great. Heroes of the Chineſe 
Nation were Fohx and Confuchn, whole 
Memories have always continued among, 
them Sacred and Adored. Fobs lived 
about four thoaſand years ago, and 
was the firſt Founder af their King- 
dom ,-_ the progreſs whereof has ever 
fince continued upon their Records ſo 
dear, that they are eſteemed by the 
Miſſionary Jeſuits + unqueſtionable and 
infallible. For after the Death of 
M4 every 
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evewy K , the Succeflor : 
tain + weld ts-' write the 
AGionsof tis-Predeceſiors —_ 
of theſe, ai Epitome :is afterwards 
drawn, and _ inco their Regiſters, 
Fobu firſt reduced them from the com- 
mon Original Lives of Mankind, intro- 
dueed Agriculture, Wedleck, diſtinQi- 
on of Sexes by: different Habits, Laws 
and Orders of Governments He in- 
vented CharaQers, 'and left ſeveral ſhort 
Tables or 'Writings :of Aftronomy, or 
Obſervations of 'the-Beavens, of Mora- 
lity;- of 'Phyſick,, and Palrical Govern- 
ment.” /The Charufterohe uſed ſeem to 
have' been'partly (tran Lines of. diffe- 
rent Lebgths, parry by dit- 
ferent pokms3 and partly ypbicks, 
and theſe in time were followed by 
Charaters J* of which a pr 
one word. + 

In thee foveral ways, were for many 

ompoſed mbny Books,among 

the Chineſes,” in-many:ſorts of Learning, 
eſpecially Natural and. Moral Philoſo- 
phy, Altronomy; gay TIFens 
and Agriculture.” ''';// 

Something above capehoatind 


wel 


ago.lived Confuchs, the moſt lexmed, wiſe 
and vertuous of _ the Chineſes7\and-for 


'" whom 
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whom, bach the King and Magiſtrates, 
Hiown ny 4 them, in'the Ages 
ſince, -ſeem' to havehad thegreateſt De- 
ference that has any wheve beenreadred 


toany Mortal Maru He writ TraQs, 
EEE I 


ſto profecnted, 'with ſo grexe Eſtein 


and-Veneration, thatnone has 
whatever' he wit, but admmced Rt;7as 
the trbeft and beſt Rules of acl 


Life, 1o ithat- *tis enough in 'dll # 
ment; That has daid it; | ©: 
| Some time after, lived a King, -who 
to hife aan period :ef-Tien from 
His own Nameand Reign, endeavoured 
10. abolith the Mem all that 'hafl 
palied before: -Hjmg ! and-; eaſed all 
Books to be burnt, exceptitholt bot 
Phytick and Agricatkure: "Dit this 
win to  Learning;; eſcaped, 1exher by 
chance, 'ov ſome: private Induſtry; the 
Epitomes or Regiſters of the {over} fae- 
ceflions of their 'Kings fince Foby, and 
the worksof Gaxfuchs, 1of ar lonfb af part 
of them, winch haye lately 'm "—_ 
cen 
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been printed in the Latin Tongues with 
atearned Preface, by ſome of the Mil. 
Hohary: Jelaits,- ander the Title of the 


Works'of- 

Afier the death of this: 'Tytannous 
and: Ambitious King, Theſe Writings 
caine abroad, and ' being be only Re: | 
wainders of: the Ancient Chineſe Learn- 
ing; "were: received with »general Ap- 

-or rather - Veneration 3:-Fonr 
rned Men © having lohg ' addicted 
charfives to the Sindy of theſe Books, 
herix four ſeveral Trats or-Commentss . 

theins and one of the ſucceeding 
Rogmmdea Law, tht no oder Lear 
ing; fhotild :be' tanght, ſtudied or exer- 
d but what was extratet} onr- of 
aheſe. five Baoks ; and fo Learning: has 
ever ſince continued. in Cine, wholly 
iconſined to» the Writings of theſe five 
Meng:or rather <o thoſe of their Prince 
'of 3 an_nn the great and renown- 


ied Confitias. | 

''The Sam of His Writings, ſeems to 
be a Body.or Digeſtion of Ethicks, that 
xs, of: al 'Moral. Vertnes; either Per- 
ſonal, Oeconotmical, Civil or Pohncal, 
and framed for the Inſtitation and Con» 
daft of Mens Lives, their Families, and 
"their |Governments,. but chiefly - = —_ 
als 


greateſt height He is capable, ſo as 
He may never (or as ſcldom as can be.) 
err and ſwerve fromthe Law of Na- 
ture, ini the - courſe and condu@& of His 
Life: That this: being :hot to be done, 
en ME 

diligence, makes an | 
neceſlary, aids edi Men - what 4 
ood, and what is bad, either in its 
Nature or for theirs, and conſe- 
quently what is to be done and what 
to be avoided, by every Man in His 
ſeveral" Station or Capacity. "_ 
this 


$9:atthin thig perfedtion; | are chiefly noe 
#9: will: or: deſite-any shing-dut. what is 
eamiſonant tothb Naturdl Reaſon, nor 
 3f-:#hibg that RUIN 36 Vs 
_ 4nd hippies hee Wen," as 
ell an conn Talthes od 3s pre 
Ktihed, thd cotſtant aourte 20d prattice 
of the ſeveraln Vettnes:. known and-:a- 
gitcd lo generallyiin che Wold, afjong 
which, uncle ee Git cg 
beahpotholg dog ofcal-Canfle 
:NeW care MEI 
bes, cririt,/ſdeme dU0cd- only tet gradbt 
ig 'Veh' t0:Jive wel; -jarid\to; govern 
well, bow. Parents, - 5/7 fters::and.:Mpz 
gRrcatesfaculdirute; 0 how'Qbildren, 
GI And. Subgzcisthouldbdbey. .51:; 
pl 1%? 6-148; girticnhar 
Aacley hoghoſrathont tor; ether 
Faal, vecbrtamieth@ politica}Wi 
and Vertue 4s difcauriet}by; Him, 'with 
great Compals: of -Knojvicdge,, . 
lence ok18cnie; Reach of Kar; and 
Juſtrated: with, Elegance ib; Stile: and 
Aptneſs of $wulitades. | andowsamples, 


05 —_ be eahneacewedayrhnj tho 


can 


Cduntry, and Lover of Mankind: | 2:17 
|}This'1s the; ing afoche? 
and-albother forts: either ) | or 
igneble.ia -themi3 'alt'thari which 
we cal Scholaſtic: of Polemick;:' ») ws. 
knawn or” taprafliſced, and): fevves, i: 
ſtar, amongus, for littte! more, than to 
raiſe Doubts: ane .Difputes, Heats: and 
 Fennds; Avimokinies and! Faftiving in al 
Gantroverfies off Rebgion: 07. Covem-: 
merit. Evers Aftrology nbd Bliyfick and 
Chymiſtry, are but. ignobleStudies,: tho: 
there are many among'them that excel: 
10 all theſe; and the Aftrotogers ave much' 
1n-yogue/ among the Vulpar, aswell as: 
their \Prediftions; The Chymiſts apply 
themſclves chiefly, to the ſeareh-gf the 
umverfal Medicine, for.health andblengthy; 
of Life, -pretending to'make 'Mew'Im-- 
mortal, it they can find it out? ThePhy- 
ficians excel, in the knowledy of the 
palic, and of all fimple Medicines;! and! 
go little farther; but in the fiſt, — , 
Þit8 | Skilful 
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tom of the wper in af leah La 
then at the t 
> +14 + Gon 


+ The Learning ah oy th 
fiſts firſt in | the Knowled DO of 


Longs and Pe, the Wrig On 
o__—_ , and ns FREE great G5 
as EV ws, more | perfect 
in both kd fo he is more 
and advanced; nor is it to have 
_ Confutizs, unleſs foal be 447 

y retaining the principal parts 
in their ae. Lim 7 and the praQtice of - 
him in their lives. 

The Learned among them are pro- 
moted by three Degrees 3 The firſt may 
rlenbie that of wy in - Col- 

after two or three years ſtan 
| and this Degree is cook rred by oo 
lick "alle appointed for that in 
poſe, who go through the chief 


La; 9-0 Vid romoted with 


hree 
nn oe 


in the chief City 'of cach King- 

om Pike b ns, and fr em ped 
an enquiries an 

i of and Learn- 

ing, and es, too wr npon the ſeveral 


der and ar The feveral Pre- 
I mm to the" Exami- 
; may reſemble that 

$ in; onr Colleges, and 
conſeered with a new Badge be belong- 


q L3 


Degree be compared 
fo that he ed Dee mart in — Bir of 
our Sciences, , and is never conferred 

but in the Imperial City of Peking with 
great Forms and Solemnities, after mach 
examining , and deliberation of the 


 Perfons appointed for that purpoſe, and 
of this Degree there are never to be 
above three hundred at a time in the 
whole Empire, beſides ſach as are _ 

ally 
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ally in the Magiſtracy or Government 5 
Who -are all choſen out of the Perſons 
= _—_ $0760 or —_ 
of Learning. Upon the taking' 
each Degree, they repair to a Temple 
| —_—— which is erected in _ 
oy, oyns to the Collegesz and- 
there- mae x he the Worſhip uhd- 
Ceremonits appointed in hononr of his. 
Memory, as the great Prince or Hero'of 
the Learned. | b. Or 
Of theſe Perſons all their Conncils, 
and all their Magiſtracies are compoſed 3: 
out of theſe are choſen all their Chief 
Officers and Mandarines, both Civil and 
Military. With theſe the Emperors and” 
Viceroys of Provinces, and Generals of 
Armies adviſe ripoh all great occaſiofts z 
and their - Learning and Vertue- make 
them eſteemed more able for the execu- 
tion and diſcharge of all pablick Em- 
ployments, than the longeſt PraQice and 
Experience in other Countries 3 and 
when they come imto Armies, they are 
found braver and more generous in ex- 
poſing their Lives upon all great Occa- 
fions, than the boldeſt Soldiers of their 
Troo 7 
"Now for the Government, it is ab- 
ſolute Monatchy, there-being no other 
nkhl 2 | N Laws 
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Laws in China but the King's Orders 
and Commands ; and it is likewiſe He- 
_—_ ſtill deſcending to the next of 
Bl 


But all Orders and Commands of the 
King proceed through his Counſel, and 
are made upon the Recommendation or 
Petition of the Council proper and- ap- 
pointed for that Afﬀair 3 40 that all wat-) 
ters are debated, determined... and con- 
- cluded by the ſeveral Councils z and 
then upon their Advices or Requeſts 

de tothe King, they are ratify d and 
fone by him, and ſo paſs into Laws. 

: Alll great Offices of State are likewiſe 
conferred by the King, upon the. ſame 
Recommendations or Petitions of his 
ſeveral Councils; ſo that nane are pre- 
ferred by the Humour of the Prince him- 
ſelf, nor by favour of any Miniſter, by 
Flattery or Corruption, but by force-or 
appearance of Merit, of Learning, and 
of Vertue, which obſerved by the ſe- 
veral Councils, gain their Recommen- 
dations or Petitions to the King. 

.The chief Officers are either thoſe of 
State reſiding conſtantly at Court, and 
by whom, the whole Empire is govern» 
ed; Or the Provincial Officers, Vice- 
roys, and Magiſtrates or —_— 

| or 
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For the firſt, there are in the Imperial 
City” at Peking fix ſeveral Councils, - 
or 8s ſome Anthors affirm, one great 
Conneil, that divides it felf into fix 
finaller bat diſtin& Branches. Some dif- 
ference is alſo made by Writers, con- 
cefming the natare or the buſineſs of 
theſe Councils. But that -which ſeems 
moſt generally agreed, is, That the firſt 
of theſe ſix 1s a Council of State , by 
whom all Officers throngh the whole 
Kingdom are choſen according to their - 
Learning -and Merit. The ſecond is, 
the Council of -Treafury, which has in- 

jon” into the whole Revenue, and 
the Receiptsand Paymentsthat are made 
in or out of it. The third takes care 
of the Temples, Offerings, Feaſts and 
Ceremonies belonging to them, as like- 
wiſei-of -Learning, and the Schools or 
Colleges d for it. The fourth is 
the Council of War, which diſpoſes of 
all Military Offices and Honours, and all 
mattetrs/of War and Peace, that is, by 
the King's! Command iſſued upon their 
repreſetitations/ The fifth takes care of 
alt the Royal or Pablick Buildings, and 
of their Fleerts. And the ſixth ts a Council 
or Court of Juſtice-o? Judicature, 18 all 
ps ——— _—_ 

2 
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Each of theſe Councils has a:Preſi 
dent and two Affiſtants or chief $eere- 


taries, whereof one fits at his" Right, 


and the other on his Left Hand, who 
digeſt and regiſter the Debates and Or- 
ders of the Council. ' And beſides theſe; 
there are in each Conncil .Ten -Conns 
ſellors, r2Rild 289: \ Vacs 

By theſe Councils the whole: Empire 
of Chin is govern'd through all the feve- 
ral Kingdoms that compoſe'it 3 'and they 
have in each Province particularOfficers, 
Intendants and Notaries, from:Whom 
they receive conſtant: Accounts, ;and-to 
whom they (end. conftant-: Inſtrudions 
concerning all Paſtages or Afﬀairs.of xn9s 
ment in any of the feveral\Provinees of 
the Kingdom. ; 

There are, beſides theſe fix, ſeveral 
ſmaller Councils, as: ane for thei Afﬀaoirs 
of the King's Women, for his Houſbold, 
and his Domeſtique \Chancery. ap Ju- 
ſtice: But above'all; 45 the Council of 
the Colavs, or chief Minifters,: who-are 
ſeldom above five--ar::{fix jn;\pumbet; 
but Perſons :of: the 'moſt:.conſummate 
Pradence and £xperitnce; who: after 
having paſled:, withr greas>.Applaute; 
throagh the other Councils, or Govern» 
ments of Proviacssþarcdatatradvanced 

& Fd 


to 


- 
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to this ſupream Dignity, and ſerve#as a 
Privy Council, or: rather a- Janto, ſit- 
| ting with-the Emperor Himſelf, which 
is allowed to none of the others. To 
theſe- are / preſented, all the Reſults or 
Requeſts of the other Councils , and 
being:/by their advice approved, they 
are, by the Emperor ſigned and ratified, 
ind ſo diſpatched. 

1 Thefe are always attended, by ſome 
of the chiefeſt -and (moſt renowned 
Philoſophers or Sages of the Kingdom, 
who attend the Emperor, and ſerve 
Him in receiving all Petitions, and give 
their opinions upon them to the Em- 
peror or the Colaos, as alſo upon any 
matters-of great moment and difhculty, 
when they are conſulted : And theſe 
are choſen ont ot two Aſſemblies re- 
ſiding at Peking, and confiſting of ſixty - 
Meneach, but all choice Perſons, whoſe 
Wiſdom and Vertue, are generally 
kngwn and applauded. They are im- 
ployed in all matters of Learning, and 
giving neceſſary Orders therein, keep- 
ing all the publick Writings and order- 
ing and digeiting them, regiſtring all 
Laws and Orders of State, and out of 
theſe are appointed, by each fſucceed- 
ing King, ſome perfons to relate and 
N 3 regilter 
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regiſter the Times and Adtions of His 
Predecefſor. They are, at their leifgre 
much given to Poetry, in which, they 
compile the Praiſes of Vertyuous Men 
' and Adtions, Satyrs againſt Vice, In-' 
—_ for Monaments and triumphal 

, and ſuch like Compoſitions, 
And laſtly out of theſe (as they grow 
in Eſteem and Fame of Wiſdom and 
Vertue) are.chofen and advanced by 
Degrees, the Officers of State, and 
Counſellors in the ſeveral Councils, and 
none ever arrives to be a Colao, that 
has not been of one of theſe two Al- 
ſemblies. | 
Each particular Kingdom of the Em- 
pire, has the ſame Conncils, or ſome 
very like them tor the Government of 
that particular Province z but there is 
beſides in each, a Surintendant, ſent 
more immediately from Court, to ,in- 
ſpe&the courſe of Aﬀairs; A Cenſor of 
aſtice and Manners, without whoſe ap- 
proval, no capital Sentences are to be 
executedz And a third Officer, im- 
ployed by the Empreſs, in the nature 
of an Almoner, whoſe buſineſs is only 
that of Charity, and Relief of the Poor 
and. diſtreſſed, and ſetting free Priſoners 
ypon ſmall Nebts or Offences 3 There 
Is 
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js beſides, in each Province, a parti- 
cular Conncil, to take care of Learn- 
ing, and to appoint Rules and Exami- 
ners for the ſeveral Degrees thereof. 

It were endleſs to enumerate, all the 
excellent Orders of this State, which 
ſeem contrived by a reach of Senſe 
and Wiſdom, beyond what we meet 
with, in any other Government of the 
-World'z but by ſome few, the reſt may 
be judged. Wo 

Each Prince of the Royal Blood has 
a Revenue aſſigned Him, and a City 
where he is bound to reſide, and-never 
to ſtir out of it, without the Emperor's 
leave. All Degrees of People are di- 
ſtinguiſht by their Habit, and the ſeve- 
ral Officers by ſeveral Badges upon 
them; And the Color worn by the 
Emperor, which is Yellow, is never 
uſed by any other perſon whatſoever. 
Every Houſe has a Board over the Door, 
wherein is written, the Number, Sex 
and Quality of the Perſons living in 
itz and to a certain number of Houſes, 
- one is appointed to inſpect the reſt, and 
take care that this be exaatly done. 
None is admitted to bear Office in any 
Province, where He was born, unleſs 
jt be Military, which is grounded, up- 

N 4 on 
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on the belief, that in matters of Juſtice 
Men will be partial to their Friends, but 
in- thoſe of War, Men will fight beſt 
for their own Country. None ever con- 
tinues in any Office 'above three years, 
unleſs upon a new EleQion; and none 
put-out for miſcarriage in His Office, 
1s again admitted to any Imployment. 
The two. great hinges of all Govern- 
ments, | Reward and - Puniſhment, are 
no where turned with greater care, nor 
exerciſed with more Bounty and Seve- 
rity. Their Jaſtice is rigorous upon all 
Offences againſt the Law, but none 
more exemplary, than upon corruption 
in Judges. Beſides this, Inquiſition is 
made into their ignorance and weak- 
neſs, and even into careleſneſs and 
raſhneſs in their Sentencesz and as the 
firſt is puniſhed with Death, ſo theſe 
are, with Dimiſſion and Difgrace. The 
Rewards of Honour ( befides thoſe of 
advancement ) are conferred, by Pa- 
tents from the Emperor , expreſling 
Merits and granting  Priviledges, by 
Pillars of Marble with elegant and ho- 
norary Inſcriptions: And to merit ex- 
traordinary towards the Prince and 
Country, even by erecting Temples, 
offering Incenſe, and appointing Prieſts, 

for 
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for the ſervice of ther,” Agricultore is 
encouraged by ſo' many ſpecial privi 
ledges from the Crown, and 'the'Com- 
aion 'Laws 'or Caſtoms of the ' Country, 
that whatever Wars happen; - the TYl- 
lers of the Ground are'on » Bs 
if they - were ſacred, like Prieſts in 0- 
ther places , ſo as no Country in the 
World, was ever known-to be ſo culti- 
vated, as the whole Kingdom of' Ching. 
Honor and Reſpe&, is no whete pail 
to Nobility or 'Riches- ſo much, a it is - 
here to Vertue and Learning, which 
are equally regarded, both by the 
Prince and the People: And' the ad- 
vancement to Office of perſons only for 
excelling in thoſe Qualities, prevents 
the Cankers of Envy and Fattion, that 
corrupt and deſtroy ſo many other Go- 
vernments. - Every one ſeeking Pre- 
ferment here, only by Merit attributes 
to it, that of other Men. Tho the King 
' be the moſt abſolate+in the World, fince 
there are no other Laws in China but 
what he makes 3 yet all Matters, being 
firſt digeſted and repreſented by His - 
Councils, the Hnmors and Paſſions of 
the Prince, enter not into the forms or 
condut of the. Government, but His 
perſonal favors to Men or Women, are 
diſtribated 
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diftribyted in the Preferments of, Hig 
— gr oat of the vaſt Reveons 
is - particulazly appiyed to it, 


| — of, the. greateſh 'Expence os 
Mygnife, APPFars io any Par 
lace' of the World. So that ic may 
- truly be aid, that. yo ing is better 
xatber: adored 3 and STE better 
governd, nor-with greater Eaſe and 
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Upon theſe Foundations: and Inſtitu- 
tions, by ſach Methods and Orders, tbe 
Kingdom of Ching ſeems to be framed 
and policed with: the utmoſt Force and 
Reach of Human Wiſdom, Reaſon and 
Congivance, and in Praftige, to excel 
the very Speculations of other Men, 
and all thoſe imaginary Scheams of the 
Epropean Wits, the Joſtitutions of Xe- 
1 wg the Republick of Po, the 

& or Oceangs of . our Modern 
Writers. . And this will perhaps be al- 
lowed by any that conſiders the Vaſt- 
neſs, the Opulence, the Populoumneſs of 
this Region, with the Eaſe and Facility 
wherewith 'tis govern'd, and thelength 
af tune this Government has ran. , The 
laſt, is three times longer. than that of 
the 4frien Monarchy , which was thir- 
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dings and Works, would be inceedi 

if they were nat confirmed by the con- 
curring Teſtimonies of Purim Venotar, 
Martinize Kercherve, with feveral other 
relations, in /taliar, Portugneſeand Dutch, 
either by Miflionary Friers, or Perſons 
implay'd thither upon Trade or Em- 
baſſies npon \that-! occafian 4 Yetrthe 
whole Government .is repreſented, as a 
thing managed with as much: Facility; 
Order and Quiet, as a common'Family, 
tho ſome Writers affirm the nuntber of 
Peaple in Chin, before the laſt Tarter 
Wars, to have been above two hundred 
Millions. Indeed | the Canals cnt- thro 
the Country, or made by Conjuattians 
mage yon nermdr ur $-n 

, and fo ually filed wi 

Boats and Veſlels of all kinds, that 
one Writer believes, there are near as 
many People in- theſe, and the Ships 
wherewith their Havens are filled, who 
live upon the Water, as thoſe upon the 
Land, | "Tis 
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- Poa that as Phyſicians fay, the 
of 'Health in a Body, 
it 'to: the! greiteſt danger and 
violence iof ſore Diftaſez ſo- the per- 
fs&ion of this'Government or'Conſttu- 
tion, has had 'the ſame effe&, joyticd 
with: the accident of their : Situation, 
upon fach a Neighbour as the Tartars. 
For-theſe; 'by the hardneſs'und pover- 
ty-'of- their.:Country' and'! their -Lives, 
are: the boldeſt and the fierecſt People 
in the World, -andthe moſt enterpriſing; 
On tother fide, the Excellence of the 
Chineſe Wit and Government, renders 
tham, by Eaſe; Plenty and Luxury, 
m made} org and thereby expoſes 
themw-eo frequent” Attempts nd Invaſi- 
origof their avage Neighbonrs. '- 'Three 
ſeveral times, upon their Records, the 
Tartars have conquered-preat parts of 
the Kingdom of | Chiza, and' after long 
eſtabliſhments there, havebeen expelled. 
Till '{-as we 'faid before) abour the 
year 1650. they 'atchieved the com- 
pleat and entire Conqueſt of the whole 
Empire after a bloody War of above 
thirty years. But the Force of this 
Conſtitution and Government, appears 
in no circumſtance or light, ſo: great as 
in this, 'thar/it has wade ſafethrough {6 
great 
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Language of the : es.,..S0, gri 
ce ore Vexerie, 100,15. 

tho wiſe and a dmirable. Co 

even by its Enemies and 


both: Civil ge ng-uac oe 


querors, vpe:with Em | 
make greateſt;C; Emglacan, whe * 
Port to. Jt,; f no.other $0 ſe- 


cure.their.own f 
Obedience of the Hogs al oP He 
bliſhment and Preſervation of their An- 
cient Conſtitutions and Government. 
The greatldea which may be conceiv- 
ed of the Chineſe Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge, as well as their Wit, Ingenuity 
and Gvility, by all we either read yo 
ce 
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Idofatty ; but this 
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otſhip after their tmanner, 
whacv Note bas to each City, ot 


Fatifily, and the Temp bald 


iro —_ 5h niſi 


be arbor afd this rite wacky 
Idots or Priefts. And the Eimperour otily 
Þ alſtowed to ſacrifice at certain times, 
RN Fedor Cities of Pekin 
les nthe tw e 
: and Nevking, one dedicated to leave 
and rother' to the Farth. 
This I mention, to ſhew how the far- 
theft Eaft 4ntl Weſt niay be formd' to 
itt Notions 'of Divinity, as well 
as ir Excellence of 'Civil or Politick 
Conftitmniohs, by" paſſing av 'one leap 
TH of China'to thoſe'of Pers. 
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»FT-1S known « thid about. 

3 the year: 1424. 4Hlonſo Saxchet;; 
Maſter 'of # S$penyÞþ Yedel that uſually 
traded from thoſe Coaſts to the Cararics 
and Madere's; was in his Paſſage berween 
theſe I{landy farprifed with, a furious 
Storm at Eaſt,(o | yiolent, that; he was: 
foreed to. let -his Ship drive before is 
without, any. Sail, and. ſo black,” that 
within twenty eight days he could not 
take the height of -the- Sun. . That he 
was. at length caſt|-upon a Shore, but 
whether Iſland or Continent, he could 
not tell, but full of ſavage People. That: 
after infinite Toyls, 'Dangers and Miſe. 
ries of Hunger and Sickneſs, he made 
at length, one of the 'Tercere Iſlands, 
with only five Men left, of ſeventeen be 
carried out, and meeting there with 
the famous Columbo; made lum fach Re-: 
lations and ſa pertjnent - Accounts: of 
his Voyage, as gave. occalion-for the 
diſcovery of America, os the W, Ws 

y 
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by this Man ſo renowned in our Moder 
NOR COIELIEAIINIEEL 

Whatever Predictions have been ſince 
found out or applyed towards the Dil- 
covery of this New- World ,-or Stories 
told of a _ Prince In Rue by. 
ving run t me Fortune, or of the 
anieeit Carhaginnanc, 1 do-not find, tby 
all-{\have- yead upon this/Sabjet, any 
On po Hep en ey 
rom 'Exrope ot 4, ever traced 
theſe gnknown Paths: of -that Weſtern 
Ocean, or-left the leaſt Footſteps of 
difcovered thoſe Countries, be- 
fore: Alonſo Sanchez 'and his Crew. Up- 
onthe. arrival 'of the. Speriards' there 
with Coluwbae , | they found Nature as 
naked as the Inhabitamss itrmoſt parts 
no thought of buſineſs,” further than the 
moſt nattral Pleaſures or Necellities of 
Life 3 -Narions: divided | by nattiral 
bounds of Rivers, Rocks'or Mountains 
or” difference'-of Langnage .3 Quarrels 
among them, ohly for Hunger or Laſt 5 
the Command in Wars, given to the 
ſtrongeſt or the braveſt, and in Peace, 
taken 'up 'or- exerciſed by the boldeft 
among -rhen) ; * and! their: Lives com- 
moaly' Ipent' in the 'tnoſt innocent en- 
tertainments ; of Hunting *, Fiſhing , 


Feaſt- 
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Feaſting, or in the. moſt careleſs lei- 
fure. 

There were among them many Prin- ' 
cjpalities, that ſeemed tor have grown 
up, from the Original of Paternal Do- 
minion , and ſome Communities with 
Orders and Laws 3 but the two great 
Dominions, were thoſe of Mexico and 
Pers, which had arrived to fach Extent 
of Territory, Power and Riches, that 
amazed thoſe, who had been enough ac- 

nainted with the Greatneſs and Splen- 
our of the Exropear Kingdoms. And [ 
never met with any Story ſo enter- 
taining, as the Relations of the feve- 
ral learned Spaniſh Jeſuits and others, 
concerning theſe Countries and People, 
in their Native Innocence and Simplis 
city. Mexico was fo vaſt an Empire, 
that it was well repreſented by the 
common Anſwer of the Indians, all a- 
long that Coaſt to the Spariards, when 
they came to any part , and asked the 
People whether they were under Moz- 
tezuma, Puien noes eſclavo de Montezu- 
ma? Or, Who is not a Slave of Monte- 
zuma ? as if they thought, the whole 
World was ſo. They might truly call 
it Slave, for no Dominion was ever fo 
abſolute, ſo _— and fo cruel, as 
| His, 
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His. Among other Tributes impoſed 
on the People, one was of Men, to be 
ſacrificed every year to an ugly de- 
formed Ido), in the great Temple of 
Mexico. Such numbers as the King 
7: of poor ViQims, were laid upon 
ch Extents of Cities or Villages, or 
Numbers of Inhabitants, and there 
choſen by Lot, to fſatisfie ſuch bloody 
and inhuman Taxes. Theſe were often 
influenced by the Prieſts, who when 
they ſaw Men grow negligent, either 'F 
in reſpe& to themſclves, or Devotion 
to their Idols, would ſend to tell the 'F 
King, that the Gods were hungry, and 
thereupon, the common Tribute, was 
raiſed 3 ſo as that year, the Spaniards 
landed and avided Mexico, there had 
been above thicty thouſand Men facri- 
ficed to this cruel Superſtition. And this 
was faid to have given great occaſion 
for the eafie Conqueſts of the Spani- 
ards, by the willing Revolts and Sub- 
miſtions of the Natives to any new Dc- 
minion. , 

The fame was obſerved to happen in 
Peru, by the general hatred and aver- 
fion of the People in that Empire to 
Atahualpa, who 5 a Baſtard of the ,, I. 
Tacas Family, had firſt by ag” "x v 
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. Subtilty, and afterwards by Cruelty and 
Violence, raiſed himſelf to the Throne 
of. Pers, and cut off with mercile Cru- 

. elty, all the Maſculine Race of the true 
Royal Blood, that were at Man's Eſtate 
or \ near it, after that Line had laſted 
pure and facred, and reigned with un- 
ſpeakable Felicity, both to themſelves 
and their Subjeds, for above eight hun- 
dred years, 

This Kingdom is ſaid tohaveextended 
near' ſeven handred Leagues in Length, 
from North to South, and about an hun- 
dred and twenty in Breadth 3' Tis bound- 
ed on the Weſt by the Pacifick, Ocean 3 
on the Eaſt by Mountains impaſlable for 

| Men or Beaſts, and as ſome write, even 
Birds themſelves, the. height being ſach, 
as makes their Tops always covered 
with Snow, even in that warm Region. 
On the North 'tis bounded with a great 

River, and on the South with another, 
which ſeparates it from the Province of 
Ghili , that reaches to the Magel/ar: 
Straits. | 

The Kingdom of Perz# deduced its 
Original from their great Heroes, Mar- 
go 'Copac, and his Wife and - Siſter Coya 

4- ]-» Mama, who are ſaid to have firſt ap- 
| peared in that Country, near a mighty 
Q © Lake, 
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Lake, which is ſtill facred with theth p< 

on this occaſion. Lb '/ 
Before this time, the People of theſe 
Countries are reported to; have lived 
like the Beaſts among them , without 
any Traces of Orders, Laws or Rel» 
gion, without other Food than from the 
rees or the Herbs, or what Game they 
could catch, without further Provifion 
than for preſent Hunger, without anj 
Cloathing or Houſes, but dwelt in Racks 
or Caves, or Trees, to be ſecure! from 
Wild-Beaſts, or in Tops of Hilks, if they 
were in fear of fierce Nighbours. When 
Margo Copac and his Siſter, catne firſt 
into theſe naked Lands, as they were - 
perſons of excellent Shape and. Beauty, 
ſo they were adotned with ſuch.cloaths 
as continued afterwards the \uſual habit 
of the Tirca's, by which- Name they 
called themſelves, They told the Peo- 
ple who came firſt about; ahem , + that 
they were the Son and Daughter af the 
Sun, and that their Father, taking pity 
of the miſerable Conditions of Mankind; 
had ſent them down to reclaim them, 
from thoſe beſtial Lives, and to inſtru 
them how to live happily. and-ſafely, 
by obſerving ſuch Laws, Cuſtoms and 
Orders, as their Father the Suh had 
com- 
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commanded theſe his children to teach 
them. i The great rule they firſt taught 
was, ' That every —— live ac- 
cording; to' Reafon, and conſequently, 
neithige lay nor do apy thing to others, 
that they were not willing others ſhould 
ſay or do tothem, becauſeit was againſt 
all common: reaſon, to make one Law 
for. our ſelves, and another for other 
people. And this was the great princi- 
ple of all itheir Morality. In the next 
place, that they ſhould worſhip the Sun, 
who' took care of the whole World, 
ave hfe toall Creatures, and made the 
ants grow, and the Herbs fat for Food 
to maintain 'them3+and was ſo careful 
and ſo: good, as to ſpare no pains of his 
own,»bittto go round the World every 
day, to ape and provide for all that 
was upon it,” and had ſent theſe his two 
Children down: on purpoſe, for the 
good-and happineſs of 'mankind, and 
to! rule then with the ſame care and 
goodneſs that he did the World. After 
this, they taught them the Arts moſt 
neceſlary for Life, as Mango Capac, to 
ow Maeyz (or the common Indian 
Grain ).at certain ſeaſons, to preſerve 
Itagainſt others, to build Houſes againſt 
inclemencies of Air, and danger of 
O 3 Wild- 
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Wild- beaſts, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by Wedlock into ſeveral} Families, to 
cloath themſelves, ſo as to: cover at 
leaſt the ſhame of Nakedneſs, to tame 
and nouriſh ſach Creatures,” as might be 
of common uſe and ſuſtenance.. Coya 
Mama taught the Women to Spin and 
Weave, both Cotton, . and - certain 
courſe Wools of ſome. Beaſts among 
them. | 
With theſeInſtru&ions and Inventions 
they were ſo much believed in all they. 
kid, and adored for what they did and 
taught of common utility, that they 
were followed by great numbers of Peo- 
ple, obſerv'd obeyd like Sons of 
the Sun, ſent down from Heaven to in- 
ſtru& and to govern them. Mango Ca- 
pac had in his Hand a rod of Gold about 
two Foot long, and five Inches round. 
He ſaid, that his Father the Sun had gi- 
ven it him, and bid him when he tra- 
velled Northward from the Lake, he 
ſhould every rime he reſted, ſtrike this 
Wand down into the ground, and 
where at the firſt ſtroke it ſhould go 
down to the very top, he ſhould there 
build a Temple to the Sun, and fix the 
Seat of his Government, 


This 
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This fell ont to be in the Vale of 
Coxco , where he founded that City, 
which was head of this great Kingdom 
of Per. 
: Here he divided his Cotnpany into 
two Colonies or Plantations, and-called 
one the high Caſco, and tother the 
low, and began here to be a Law-giver 
to thaſe People. In each of theſe were 
at firſt a Thouſand Families, which he 
cauſed all to be Regiſtred, with the 
- numbers ineach. This he did by Strings 
of ſeveral Colours and Knots of ſeve- 
ral Kinds and Colours upon them, by 
which, both accounts were kept of 
thingsand times, and as much expreſſed 
of their minds, as was neceſlary in a 
Government , where neither Letters nor 
Money, nor conſequently Diſputes or 
Avarice, with their conſequences, ever 
centred. | 

He inſtitnted Decurions thro both 
theſe Colonies, that is, one over every 
Ten Families , another over Fifty, a 
third over a hundred, a fourth over five 
Hundred, and a fifth over a Thouſand 3; 
and to this laſt, they gave the name of 
a Curaca or Governour.. Every Decu- 
rion wasa Cenſor, a Patron, and a Judge 
or Arbiter in ſmall Controverſies among 
O 4 thoſe 
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thoſe -under his charge. They took 
' care that every one cloathed chemſ{elves, 
labonred, and lived according to the 
orders given them by the Tzca's, from 
xtbeir Father the$yn 3 among which one 
2s, That nonewho could work, ſhould 
be idle, more than to reſt after labour ; 
and that none who could not work, by 
Age,. Sickneſs, or Invalidity, ſhould 
want, but be maintain'd by the others 
pains, Theſe were ſo much obſerved, 
thatiathe whole Empire of Pery, and 
dyring the long race of the Tzce Kings, / 
no Reggar was ever known, and no 
Woman ever ſo much as went to ſee a 

iohbour, but with their Work in 
their hands, which they followed all 
the time the Viſit laſted. Upon this, I 
remember a ſtrain of refid'd Civility 
among them , which was, that when 
any Woman went to ſee another of 
equal or ordinary Bixth, ſhe worked at 
her own Work inthe others Houſe, but 
if ſhe. made a Viſit toany of the Palla's, 
( which was the name by which they 
called all the Women of the true Royal 
Blood, as Ynca's was that of the Men ) 
then they immediately deſired the Palla 
to-give them a piece of her own Work, 
and the Viſit paſſed in working for hey: 
[dle- 
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[dlene(s, ſentenced by the Decurions, 
was puniſhed by ſo many Stripes in pub- 
lick, and the ce was more ſenſible 
than the pain. Every Colony had one 
ſupreme Judge, to whom the lower De- 
curions remitted great and difficult caſes, 
or to whom (inſuch eaſe) the Criminals 
appealed. But every Decuriopthat con- 
cealed any Crime of thoſe nader his 
Charge above a day and a rught, be- 
came guilty of it,.and lyable .to the 
ſame puniſhment. There were Laws 
or Orders likewiſe againſt Theft, Muti- 
lations, Murthers, Disobedience to Of- 
ficers, and Agulterics (for every Man 
was to have one lawfal Wife, but had 
the liberty of keeping other Women, 
as he could_) The puniſhment of. all 
Crunes, was either Corporal pains, or 
death, but commonly the laſt, upon 
theſe two reaſons which they gave 3 firſt, 
That all Crimes whether great or ſmall, 
were of the ſame nature, and deſerved 
the (ame puniſhment, if they were com- 
mitted againſt the Divine Commands, 
which were ſent them down from the 
Sun : Next, that to puniſh any Man in 
his Poſleflions or Charges, and leave 
him alive and in ſtrength and liberty, 
was to leave an ill Man more incenſed, 
or 
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or neceſſitated to commit new Crimes, 
On tYother fide, they never forfeited the 
Charge or Poſleflions of a Son for his - 
Farhers Offences, but the Jadges only 
remonſtrated'to him the guilt and pu- 
nifiment of them for his -warning or 
le. . Theſe Orders had fo great 
force and effe&t, that many timesa whole 
year paſſed without the execntion of 
one Criminal. | 
There is no donbt, but that which 
contributed mnch to this great order in 
the State, was the difaſe of other poſ- 
ſeffions than what were neceſſary to 
Life, and the eminent Vertue of their 
firſt great Hero or Legiſlator, which 
| ſeemed' to have been entayled upon 
their whole Race in the courſe of their 
Reign: So as in the whole length of it 
*tis reported among them, that no true 
Truca was ever found guilty or puniſhed 
for any Crime. Thus particular quali- 
ties have been obſerved in old Rozee, to 
be conſtant in the ſame Families for ſe- 
veral hundred years, as Goodneſs, Cle- 
mency, Love of the People in that of 
the Yalerij, Haughtinefs, Pride, Cruel- 
ty, and Hatred of the People in that of 
the Appij, which may come from the 
torce ot Blood, of Education, ar Ex- 
ample. 
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ample. 'Tis certain, no Government 
was ever eſtabliſhed and continned by 
greater | Examples of Vertte and Seve- 
rity, nor any (ever gave teſti- 
mo _—_— O - chan 1 
tution, by the progreſles an 
ceſſes, both in the propagation and ex- 
tent of Empire, in force and plenty, 
in greatneſs and magnificence of 
pn works, as Tem 
Tng-ways, Bridges, and in all Provi- 
gr Prot to common caſe, ſafety, 
= atility of human Lifez $o as ſeve- 
| ral of the =_ and particularly Aco- 
ſts, are eit jaſt or ſo preſa om of Mew 
to preferthe Ciel od Sad va of 
go-Copac- before thoſe of Lycurgus, Ny- 
\ Me, or any” other Law-givers ſo 
celebrated in the more known parts of 
the World. © 
To every Colony was affigned fach 
eg Fo of Land, whereof one part 
edorthc.y we opriated to the Sun, a ſecond 
to the Widows, Orphans, Poor, Old 
or Maimed 3 A third to the peculiar 
maintenance of every Family, accord-' 
ing to their number 3 and a fourth to 
the T#ce, In this order the whole was 
Tilled, and the Harveſt or Produ&, laid 
_vpin ſeveral Granaries 3 ont of which 
it 
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it was. diltnbuted by officers to 'that 
ty ascordipg t0 the {veral uſes 
high it; was defigned , "and new 
uwlzed. Out as the \Seaſon for the 

_ Tilage il 3 bus ind 
Every . beſides the Office of 
2 CenGr and Judge, had that likewiſe 
of a Patxan or Solliciter, for: relicf -of 
the Neceliazes or Wants:of thoſe andex 
ks Rbwge, | They were bound to give 
xf-t9Qhe > ablick Regiſters; arr Account 
ab all that were Bern, :and of all -that 
dyed nnder their -Gharge,» Nong was 
ſoffcred 30 Jeave the Colony or People 
he-was hors 4p, without leave, Agr to 
ehavge the. "Hobie commonly: n{ed i6 t; 
(by tome.patts or;marks wheteofthoſs 
of ea0d- Province: were dilingaiſhed, J 
None to marry ont.of it; 26 Bore. than 
the Yaca's out of their own Blood 
' The Jace that-retgardy was eljcd 
Cape Veg, which the Sperfarg ra 

Solo Sennor:, of: ovly- 
merried; che firſt; of his ; Fexedle Kindred, 
either Siſter, Niece, or Conn, -t6 pre- 
ſerve the Line the pureſt they. could. 
Once 4n re! years he aſlembled all: the 


unmatrigd Twca's, Men above Twenty; 
2nd Women above Sixteen years old; 
and there in puÞlick married. all ſuch as 

| he 
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he thought fit, by grving each- of theie 
Hands one to the other. The ſamiewsy 
done amotig the Valger, by ce Corace 
bf each People, 

-'Every'Family at their time of Mevl 

eat| withchetr Doors opefr, (© that 
might ſve their Temperance and Of- 


der. 

1 By theſe; and dthet ſuch Laws: No” 
Inſtitutions, Margo: iCojas firſt Reiter his" 
Government or of in 'the'Colo-! 
ties of Conco, which wete mr time naul- 
' riplycd imo many others, by the wil 
ting confluence and . recontfe :6f 
ſeveral People found about Him, fits: 
red” by the Divine Amhortry of his 
Orders, by the ſeetne(s and Cleniet- 
cy of- his Reign, ard by the Fehiciey' of 
alt that li undet i $ and indeed, 
the whole Government of this Race of 
the Tuce's, was rathet hike that of a ren" 
derFather over his Children; 6r'« juſt: 
carefill;/ and well-natar'd Guardia over 
Pupils, than of a' Lord 'br Commurd-- 
er over-Shves or Subjefts. By which 
they came to be ſo honoured or ne ry 
that it was like Sacriledge for' any cotm- 
mow perſon ſo much as to touch the 
Yaca withont his leave 3 which was 
ven as a Grace to thoſe who ſerved him 

well, 
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well, or to new Subjects that ſubmitted 
to him, : 

After the extent of his Kingdom into 
run: compaſles of Territory round 

, by voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 
People, as to ſome Evangelical rather 
than Legal Dodrines or Inſtitutions z 
Mango-Coas aſſembled all his Curaca's, 
and told them, that his Father the Sun 
had commanded him.to extend his In- 
ſtitntions and Orders as far as he was 
able, for the good and happineſs of 
Mankind ; and for that purpote, with 
Armed Troops to go to thoſe remoter 
parts that had not yet received them, 
and to reduce them to their Obſervance. 
That the Sun had commanded him to 
kurt or offend none that would ſubmit 
to him, and thereby accept of the good 
and happineſs that was offered him by 
ſuch Divine Bounty, but to diſtreſs on- 
ly ſach as refuſed, without killing any 
x did not aflayl them, and then to do 
it juſtly in their own defence. 

For this deſign; he formed and aſ- 
ſembled Troops of Men, Armed both 
with Offenſive, and chiefly with De- 
fenſive Weapons, He caſt them into 
the Order of Decurions, in the ſame 
manner as he had done Familliesz. To 

every 
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every Ten Men was one Officer, ano- 
ther to Fifty, and another to One Hun- 
dred, a Fourth to Five Hundred, and a 
Fifth to a Thouſand. There wasa Sixth 
over Five Thouſand, and a Seventh as 
a General, over Ten Thouſand 3 of 
which number his firſt Army was com- 
poled. 

With this and other ſuch Armies, he 
reduced many new Territories under his 
Empire, declaring to every People he 
approached , the ſame things he had 
done firſt to thoſe who came about him 
near the great Lake, and offering them 
the bineli of the Arts he had taught, 
the Orders he had inſtituted, the Pro- 
tection he had given his SubjeRs, and 
the Felicity they enjoyed under it. 
Thoſe who ſubmitted were received in- 
to the ſame Rights and Enjoyments with 
the reſt of his Subjects. Thoſe who re- 
fuſed were diſtreſſed, and purſued by 
his Forces till they were neceflitated to 
accept of his Offers and Conditions. 
' He uſed no Offenſive Weapons againſt 
any till they attacqued them, and then 
Defenſive only at firſt, till the danger 
and ſlaughter of his Men grew other- 
wiſe unavoidable; Then he ſuffered his 
Forces to fall upon them, and kill with- 
out 
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ont Mercy, and not to ſpare even thoſe 
that yielded themfelves, after havin 
fo long and obftinately reſiſted. Thoſe 
who tred after the firft Threats or 
Diſtreffes, or Bloodleſs Oppoſition, he 
received into Grace, fuffered them to 
touch his Sacred Perfon, made preat 
and common. Feaſts for them and his 
own Soldiers together for ſeveral days, 
and on. Nrpormed on into the 

dy © Empire, and gave to each 
erp 0 Cloathes to Wear, and Corn to 
Sow. 

By thefe ways, and fuch Heroick Ver- 
raes, and by the length of his Reign, he 
ſo far extended his Dominions, as to di- 
vide them into four Provinces, over 
each whereof he appointed an Tzca to 
be a Viceroy (having many Sons grown 
fit to Command) and in each of them 
eſtabliſhed three Supream Councils, the 
firft of Juſtice, the econd of War, and 
the third of the Revenue, of which an 
Yuca was likewiſe Prefident, which con- 
tinued ever after. 

At the end of a long and adored 
Reign, Margo-Copac fell into the laſt 
Period of his Life 3 upon the approach 
whereof, he called together all his Chil- 
dren and Grand-children, with his _- 

| E 
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eſt Son, to whom he left his Kingdom : 
And told them, that for his own part 
he-was going to repoſe himſelf with his 
Father the San from whom he cames 
that he adviſed and —_ them al), 
to go oninthe paths of Reaſon and 
.- Virtue which he had taught ther, till 
they followed him the fame Journey 3 
that by this courſe only, they would 
prove themſelves to be true Sons of the 
Sun, and beas ſuch honoured and eſteem- 
| ed. He gave the ſame Charge more 
eſpecially, and more catneſtly to the 
Yaca his Succeſſor, and commanded 
him to govern his People according to. 
his Example, and the Precepts he had 
recieved from the Sun; and to do it 
always with Juſtice, Mercy, Piety, Cle- 
mency , and Care of the Poorz and 
when he the Prince ſhould go in time 
to reſt with his Father the Sun, that he 
ſhould give the ſame Inſtructions and 
Exhortations to his Succeſſor. And this 
Form was accordingly uſed in all the 
Succeſlions of the Race of the Vrcas, 
which laſted eight hundred years with 
the ſame Orders, and the greateſt Fe- 
licity that could be of any State. 
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_. 1 will fay nothing of the greatneſs, 


and riches of their Byild- 


gh Faleces, or Temples , eſpecially 
t of the Sun; of the- Splendour of 


their Court, their Triumphs after Vifto- 


ries, their Huntings and Feaſts, their 
Military Exerciſes and Honours, Bat 


_ as teſtimonies of their, Grandeur, men- 


tion only two of their High-ways, 
whereof one was Five Hundred Leagues, 
Plain- and levelled through Mountains, 
Rocks and Valleys, ſo that a Carriage 
might drive through that whole length 
without difficulty, Another very long 
and large, paved all with cat or ſquared 
Stone, fenced with low Walls on each 
ſide; and ſet with Trees, whoſe Branches 
gave Shade, and the Fruits Food, to all 
that paſled. 
. 1 ſhall end this Survey of their Go- 
vernment, with one Remarque upon 
their Religion, which is, that though the 
Vulgar worſhiped only. the San , yet 
the. Amautas, who were their Sages or 
Philoſophers, taught, that the Sun was 
only. the great Miniſter .of Pachacamac, 
whom they, adored in. the firſt place, 
and to.whom a great, and ſumptuous 
Temple was dedicated. This word 1s 
mterpreted by the Spaniard, —_ 
c 
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del Myndo, or, He that animates or en- 
livens the-World, aad ſeems to be yet a 
more refined Notion of the Diety , 
than that of the Chineſes, who adored 
the Spirit and Sonl of the World. By 
this principle of their Religion, as all 
the others of their Government and 
Policy, it muſt, I think, be allowed , 


_ that Human Natnre is the ſame in theſe 


remote, as well as the other moreknown 
.and celebrated parts of the World. 
That the different Governments of it 
are framed and cultivated, by as great 
reaches and ſtrength of Reaſon and of 
Wiſdom, as any of ours, and fome of 
their frames leſs ſubje& to be ſhaken by 
the Paſſhons, Faftions, and other Cor- 
ruptions, to which thoſe in the middle 
Scene 'of Exrope and Aſia, have been fo 
often and ſo mnch expoſed. 'That the 
fame Canſes produce every where the 
fame Effects, and that the ſame Hononrs 
and Obedience, are in all places but 
Conſequences or Tributes paid to the 
ſame Heroick Vertue, or Tranſcendent 
Genius, in what parts ſoever, or under 
what Clymartes of the World it fortunes 
r0 appear. 
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'TE E third Sarvey I propoſed to 
make in this Eſſay upon Heroick 
Vertue, was that of the Northern. Re- 
gion, which lies -without the Bounds of 
the Exxin and the Caſpian Seas, the Ri- 
ver Oxxz to the Eaſt, and the Danube 
to the Weſt, which by.the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one general 
name of Scythia, and little known to 
any Princes or Subjects of the four great 
Monarchies, otherwiſe than by the de- 
feats or diſgraces received in- their Ex- 
peditions againſt theſe fierce Inhabitants 
of thoſe barren-Countries: Such was the 
fatal overthrow of Cyr#s and his Army 
by the Eaſtern Scythians, a ſhame- 

ful flight of Darizs from the Weſtern, 
This vaſt Region which extends from 
the North-Eaſt Ocean, that bounds Ca: 
taza and China to the North-Weſt, that 
waſhes the Coaſts of Norway, Jutland, 
and ſome Northern parts of Germany, 
though compriſed by the Ancients _ 
the 
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the common name of Scythia was diſtin- 
giſhed into the Adatick and the Exro- 
, Which were divided by the River 
Tanais,'and the Mountains out of which 
ie'riſes. - Thoſe numerous Nations may 
be called- the Eaſtern. Scythians, who 
lye on that fide of the Tavis, or at 
leaſt the Volga, and thoſe the Weſtern 
that ye on this. - Among the firſt, the 
Maſſagete were the moſt known or talke 
of by the ancient Writers 3 and among 
the laſt, the Gete and the Sarmate. The 
firſt is now comprehended under the 
ral name of great Tartary, and the 
econd-under thoſe of the lefler Tartary, 
Myuſcevy, Poland, Sueden, and Denmark; 
the two laſt ſtyling themſelves Kings of 
the Goths and Faudals. 

How far this vaſt Territory is inhabi- 
ted Northward by any Race of Man- 
kind, I think none pretends to know, 
nor from bow remote Corners of thoſe 
Frozen Mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce 
Nations firſt crept out , whoſe Force 
and ' Arms bave been ſo known and felt, 
by all the reſt of what was of Old call- 
ed the Habitable World. 

Whether it be that the courſe of Con- 
queſt has run. generally from the North 
x09 the South, as from the harder upon 

| | EP 9 the 
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the ſofter, or from the poorer npon the 
richer meg becauſe —— 
Attacque with greater s$ .and 
prnnrns. than they Defend; beiog in ove 
ſpirited by defire, and in' [the other 
uſaally damped by Fear 3 I cannottell; 
but certain it is;; how celebrated foever 
the four great Monarchies |bave been, 
by the Writings of fo many famous An» 
thors, who have Eternized their Fame, 
and thereby their own 3 yet theres no 
part of the World that was ever ſubject 
to Afprian, Perſran, _ ue Romen 
Empires ( except perhaps ſome little 
lands) that has not been Ravaged and 
Conquered by ſome of thoſe. Noxthera 
Nations, whom they reckoned and des 
ſpiſed as Barbarons 3 Nor where new 
Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, or 
Governments , have not been by them 
ereted uponthe ruins of the Old, which 
may juſtly Mortifte the Pride of 'Man- 
kind, the Depths of their Reaſonings, 
the Reach of their Politicks, the Wif 
_ dom of their Laws, and Force of their 
Diſcipline, and may be allowed for a 
great and undiſputed Triumph of Na- 
ture over Art. 

'Tis agreed in Story, that the. Scythi- 
' «5 conquered the Medes, during the 
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period of that Racein the A/riex Em- 
pire, and were Maſters of for fif- 
teen years, till they returned homeup- 
on Domeſtick occaſions. That Cyrus 
was beaten and lain by their Fu- 
ry and Revenge, under the leading of 
a Woman, whoſe Wit and Condu&t 
made a great Figure in ancient Story 
That the Roman: were defeated by the 
Parthians, who were of the Scythian 
Race. 

But the great Hero of the Eaſtern 
Scythians or Tartars, 1 eſteem to have 
been Tamerlanes and whether he was 
Son of a Shepherd or a King, to have 
been the greateſt Conqueror that was 
ever in the World, at leaſt that appears 
upon any preſent Records of Story. 
His Atchievements were great upon Chi- 
na, where he ſabdued many Provinces, 
and forced their King to ſuch Conditi- 
ons of a Peace, as he was content to 
impoſe. He made War againſt the 4u/- 
covites with the ſame ſucceſs, and partly 
by force, partly by conſent, gained a 
paſſagethrough their Territories for that 
vaſt Army, which he led againſt Baja- 
zet ( then the Terror of the World.) 
He conquered this proud Turk and his 
whole Empire, as far as the Hel/eſport. 

P 4 which 
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which he au and mo _= to the 

r Greek Emperor at antinople, 
= had ſent —"—— Allyance with 
bim upon his fiſt Invaſion of Bajazet, at 
whoſe Mercy this Prince then almoſt 
lay, with the ſmall remainders of the 
Grecian Empire. Nothing was greater 
or more Heroical in this Vidorious 14- 
zerlane, than the Faith and Honour 
wherewith he obſerved this Allyance 
with the Greeks ; For having been re- 
ceived at Conſtantinople, with all the 
Submiſſions that could be made him, 
having viewed and admired the Great- 
neſs and Struftare of that Noble City, 
and faid, it was fit to make the Seat for 
the Empire of the World 3 and having 
the offer of it freely made him by the 
Greeks to poſlets it for his own, yet af- 
ter many Honours exchanged between 
theſe two Princes, he left this City in 
the freedom, and the Greek Emperorin 
the Poſſeflions he found them, went 
back into Az, and in his retura Con- 
quered Syria, Perſia, and India, where 
the great Mognls have ever fince boaſted 
to be the Race of Tamerlane. Afﬀeer all 
theſe Conqueſts he went home, and 
paſſed the reſt of his Age in his own 
Native Kingdom, and dyed a fair and 
natu- 
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natural Death, which was a ſtrain of 
_y as well as Greatneſs, beyond 
any of the Conquerors of the Four re- 
nowned Monarchies of the World. He 
was without queſtion, a Great and He- 
roick Genius, of great Juſtice, exa& 
Diſcipline, generous Bounty, and much 
Piety, adoring one God, though he 
was neither Chriſtian, Jew, nor Maho- 
metan, and deferved a nobler Character 
than could be allowed by modern Wri- 
ters, to any perſon- of a Nation ſo un- 
like themſelves. 

The Tirks were another Race of theſe 
Eaſtern Scythiars, their Original Coun- 
try being placed by ſome upon the 
North-Eaſt, by others upon the North- 
Weſt Coaſt of the Caſpiar Sea, and per- 
haps both may have contributed to fur- 
niſh ſach _— yon yo je ſo 

reat a part © z an Ca. 
Bur [ ſhall have Fn to ſay ode ny 
them and their Conqueſts in the next 
Section. Þ 

That part of Scythia thatlies between 
the two Rivers of the Volga and Boriſt- 
henes, whereof the one runs into the 
Caſpian, and t'ather into the Exxine 
Sea, was the Seat of the Gete, whom 
Heredotzs mentions, as then known by 
the 
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the name of Gete immortales, hecauſe 
they- believed that when they dyed, 
they, ſhould go to Zamolxis, and 
anew life m another World; at leaſt 
farb of-them as lived according to: his 
Qrders and Inſtitutions, who had been 
a great Prince or Law-giver- among 
thery.. From this name of Gete came 
that of Gethe, and this part of Secythie, 
wm is whole Northern extent, [ take to 
have been the vaſt Hive ont of which 
Hycd ſo many mighty Swarms of Bar- 
barons Nations, who under the ſeveral 
names of Geths, Vandals, Alans, Lom- 
bards; Hwer,' Bulgers, Frencs, Saxons, 
and many others, broke: in- at ſeveral 
titnes, and; places upon the ſeveral Pro- 
vinees of the Rowev Empire, like fo 
many Tempeſts, torein pieces the whole 
Fabrick ot that Government , framed 
magy new anes.in its roomy changed 
the- Inhabitants, Language, Cuſtoms, 
Laws, the-yuſuxt names of Places and of 
Men, and even the very Face of Nature 
where they came, and planted new Na- 
tjons and Dominions in. their room. 
Thus lta/y, after many Spots and Inva- 
fiaus of the Goths and:Fandals, came to 
be pallcfied by the Loambards, Pannozia 
by the my Thracia by the —_—_ 

the 
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theSourhern parts of Speir or Audeluzid 
the Vandals, the Eaſt or Catalonia, 
NE Choand they the reſt of - that 
Cantinent by the Goths. | Gaxk was ſab- 
dued-by the Francs, 'and Britn by. 
tho;/Sezenin; {both which Nations are_ 
thought! to have come anciently' from 
rar iktvorer #7 Bomwargre 
ves in ervvexy, that 
were: afterwards called by ha ; 
fron whence they proceeded intims 10 
make their later 4 row" The Sextes 
whoConquered Scotlandand Ireland,and 
ed them under the Names of Al- 
in Scutes , and Jrin-Scutes, '| gueſs to 
have come from : \Norway, and ro have 
retained ' more of: the afcient Scyubians 
(before the@atbrcame into thaſe parts.) 
both in their Language and Habit,” as 
that of: 'Mantles, and' m: the cuſtom of 
removing from one partto-another, ac- 
cording to the Seaſons or conveniences 
of Paſture. The Normans that came 
into Frence, I take likewnle to be a later 
Race from Narwaz; bur after" the Go- 
thick Orders and [nftitutions had gained 
more Footing in that Province. + 
Fhe  Writecs of thofe times content 
themicves. to lay the Diſgraces' and 
Ruins of their Countries, upon the num- 
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bers and fierceneſs of theſe Savage Na- 
tions that mvaded them, or upon their 
own diſunionsand diſorders, that made 
way for fo caſe we rb? But I can- 
not believe, that the ſtrange ſacceſies 
and and Vidtorious Progreſles of :theſe Nor: 
rs,  ſhonld have been the 
ee only of Tamultuary - Arms and 
Numbers, or that Governments erected 
by them, -and/ which have lafted fo long 
m Exrope, ſhould have been framed by 
nnredſonable. or unthinking Men. Tis 
more likely, that there was among them 
fome - force ' of Order , ſome reach 
of Condud,-as well as ſome Principle 
of Courage above the common'Strain; 
that\o ſtrange. Adventures could not be 
atchieved,' but: bur by ſome enchanted 
Knights. 

That which firſt gave methis thought, 
was the refletion upon thoſe Verſes in 


Populws quos deſi picit Ardos 

Flices errore:ſuo, quas ille timorum > + 

Maximmns hand: urget lethi metus, inde 
ruends 

Is ferrum mens prona viris @nimiq; cepaces 

Mertis, &- igneous rediture parcere vie. 


Happy 
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in their Miſtake thoſe People whom 

Gy / bern Poll Abel, whom fear of 
' Death, kg 
( The greateſt of all human fears ) u@r 

mo0Ves 5 ® 
"row bence their Courage prove to ruſh on 

eel, | | 
Their Minds deſpiſing Death, they think 
, it mean | | 


To ſpare a Life that nmſt agein retarm,” \ 


By this paſlage it appears, that fix- 


teen bundred years ago thoſe Northern 
People were diſtinguifh'd from; all, 0+ 
thers, by a fearleſsnefs of Death, ground- 
ed. upon the behef of another Like, 
which made them deſpiſe.the care of 
preſerving this. - 
' » Whether ſach an Opinion were firſt 
infuſed among them by Zamelxis, and 
ropagated by Odin among his 'Fol- 
owers, or by Him invented,:T will not 
conjequre z it may have been ether 
one or Yother, ſince the Goths Heled 
into the -Northweſt parts of Europe are 
agreed to have come from the Cete, 
who are placed near the River Tarag. 
For thoſe vaſt Scythian Regions were 
divided into infinite ſeveral Nations, 


ſepa 
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ſeparated by © the common natural 
Bounds of Rivers, Lakes, M 
Woods or Marthes. Each of thefs Conn- 

_ tries, was like a mighty Hive, which by 
the vigonr of Propagation, and health 
of Clymart, growing too full of People, 
threw out” fone” new Swarm at certain 
peri: ods of time. that took Wing, and 
ghr-out ſome new' abode, expelling 
or ſabdping. the. old Ighabitants, #nd 
ſeating themſ&vesIn'their rooms, 41 they 
liked the © conditions of place and com- 
modiries.of Life they met with 3 if not, 
of riffthey.found ſome ot er more 
'tb thei prefer Hutnours or 
| es the expelled 
Hack heart, and when they fled 
From one Country, invaded arlother, 
and revenged the Injuries of fome cruel 
Neighbours,apon hexythat were weak- 
br be butt rjore innocent, and foe Waves, 
a 'one the other, for mighty 
ain of Space” or Countties. Sottie- 
times the Comgerges avgarented their 
Natnibers and Forces with the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt adventurous of thoſe Nations 
they firſt jtvaded, by their voluntary 
acceſſion into the ſhares or hopes of their 
fitture Fortunes, and ſo went on to fur- 
ther Conquelts. _ 
c 
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. The uſual manner of theſe Expediti- 
ons, was, That when a grew 
CT re, oe} of 

that were fit to bear Arms, aud divi- 
ded themſclves into two Bands, where- 
of one ſtayed at. home, to inhabic and 
defend their own, - and t: 'or went'to 
ſeek new Adventures, and p ſome 
other they could gain by foree of _ 
and this was done fornerimes by lot 
ſometimes by agreement between the 
two Diviſions. That Band or Colony 
that went: abroad choſe their Leader, 

thoſe m moſt repute and eſteem 
Tor Wiſdom or for Courage,. and theſe 
were: their Commanders or- Generals 
in War ; and if they lived and fiicceed- 
| ed, were the firſt Princes of thoſe Coun- 


tries they GaieFa: ard hoſt for 


the Seat of their new y or Kinge 
dom. 
It ſeems 2- _ "Excerpta en Edda, © 


greed by: the Hic! Odicay Fatidious 45ar;ur 8 
curious Enqui- 92 
rers' mto the ici previ, 
Hac T 

i, moins re he o as map 
Langnage and/; S-xiorum wrrind Qian 
TI nn that batiar's CESS 

” 


i Odin or Woder 
or Goden ( ac- 
cording to the 


- different Nor« 


thern DialeRs 
was the fi 

and great He- 
ro of the Wel- 


Tic tern Scythians 


That he led a 


mighty Swarm - 
of the Getes un- 


t, der the name 


- of Goths, from 
the Apatick 
Scythie into 
the fartheſt 


” Northweſt 


- parts' of Ex- 
rope : That he 
ſeated & pred 
his Kingdom 
round _ the 


i- whole Baltick 


Sea, and over 
all the iſlands 
init, and ex- 
tended it Weſt- 
ward to theQ- 
cean; & South- 

ward 


ward. to. the 
Elve , -( which 
Þ- was ancicatly 
eſteemed the 
oculerum Bound - be» 
* tween the Scy» 
ibi Cerarans.) That 
: this vaſt Cours 
try was in the 
ancient Gothick 
; term called Bz- 
armia, and is 
by ſome An» 
we, having fur- 
| nifh'd all thoſe 
$warms of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, An- 
gles, Futes,, Deres, Normans which fo 
often infeſted, and at ſubdued 
all the Weſtern Provinces of Eazrope. 
Some write, that He extended his Con- 
queſts even as far as Frexconic it ſelf; 
but all agree, that this Odin was the 
firſt Inventor of, or at leaſt the firſt En- 
raverof the Runick Letters or. Chara- 
fometimes ſo. famous, and at laſt 

ſo wfmous in the World, . by the vul- 
gar Opinion and at" K of all _ 
; OT 
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of Charms, Enchamments or Witch- 
craſts to the uſe and force of thoſe 
ſtrange Charaters. That+ he inſtituted 
many-excellent Ordersand Laws, made 
the diſtingion of Seaſons. the divifions 
of time, was an inviricible Warrior, a 
wiſe Law-giver, loved and. obeyed du- 
ring Life by his SubjeQts, and after his 
Death adored as one of their three 
chief Gods , amongſt which he was 
the God of War, Thor of Thunder 
and Tempeſts, Free of Pleaſure, by 
whoſe Names, for an eternal Memory, 
three days of the Week are called. .;- + 
L will not enter-into His Story, nor 
that of His Succeſlion,, or the infinite 
and famous Revolutions it produced in 
the World, nor into the more curious 
ſearch of the time of his Expedition, 
which muſt have been very ancient, and 
is thereby left doubted and andetermi- 
ned : But if it be-true, that He was la- 
ventor of the Runick Charaters, ſome 
Writers of that Language will make 
Him older than Evander, by affirming 
their Runick Letrers to have been more 
antient than the Latin, -which were firſt 
brought into {taly in His time. \ Far my 
own part, I ſhould gueſs, by all-l have 
peruſed of thoſe Antiquities , _ this 
| xPe- 
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Expedition may have been made two 
thouſand years ago or thereabouts. $0 
much istrue, thatthe Reres were forlong 
periods of time in uſe, upon materials 
more laſting than any others imployed 
tothat purpoſe; forinſtead of Leavesor 
Barks, or Wax or Parchments, theſe 
were engraven upon Stone or Planks of 
Oaks, upon artificial Obelisks or Pillars, 
and even upon natural Rocks, in great 
numbers and extent of Lines. But more 
of this Runick Subje&t will occur upon 
that of Poetry; and I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, among the Conſtitutions of theſe 
Northern People, three Principles of a 
ſtrain very extraordinary, and perhaps 
peculiaf to themſelves, and which ex- 
tend very far into the Fortunes and 
Conqueſts of their Arms, and into the 
force and duration of their Kingdoms. 
The firſt of theſe is a Principle of Re- 
ligion or Superſtition , the next of 
Learning, and the laſt of Policy or Ci- 
vil Government, 

Whether the firſt were deduced from 
that of Zemolxis, among the Cetes ſty- 
ted of old Immortals, or introdaced by 
Odin among the Weſtern Goths, *tis cer- 
tain, that an Opinion was fixed and ge- 
neral among them,” That Death was but 
Q 2 . the 
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the entrance into another Life ; that all 
men who lived lazy and unactive Lives 
and died natural Deaths, by Sickneſs or 
by Age, went into vaſt Caves under 
rome? all dark and miry, full of noy- 

Creatures uſual in ſuch places, and 
there for ever grovelled in endleſs 
ſtenchand miſery, On the contrary, all 
who gave themſelves to warlike Actions 
and Enterpriſes, to the Conqueſt of 
their Neighbours and Slaughter of Ene- 
mies, and died in Battle, or of violent 
Deaths upon bold Adventures or Reſo- 
lutions, they went immediately to the 
yaſt Hall or Palace of Odiz, thcir God 
of War, who eternally kept open Houſe 
for all ſuck Gueſts, where they were 
entertained at infinite Tables, in perpe- 
tual Feaſts and Mirth, carowſling every 
Man in Bowls made of .the Sculls of 
their Enemies they had (lain, accordin 
to which numbers every one in theſe 
Manſions of 'Pleaſure was the moſt hvu- 
noured and the beſt entertained. 

How this Opinion was printed in the 
Minds of theſe fierce Mortals, and what 
efte&t it had upon their Thoughts and 
Paſions, concerning Lite and Death, as 
it is touched elegantly in thoſe Verſes 
of Lacan before recited, ſo it is lively 

% repre- 


by Olav. 
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repreſented in the twenty fikth and 
twenty ninth Stanza of that Song or 
Epicedium of Regner Ladbrog, one of 
their famous Kings, which He compoſed 
in the Runick Language, about eight 
hundred years ago, after He was mor- 
tally ſtung by a Serpent', and before 
the Venom ſeized upon His Vitals. The 
whole Sonnet is recited by Olaw Wor- 
mins in his Literature Runica (who has 
very much deſerved from theCommon- 
wealth of Learning) and is very well 
worth reading, by any that love Poe- 
try; and to conlfider the feveral ſtamps 
of that Coyn, according to ſeveral Apes 
and Climats. But that which is extra- 
ordinary in it, is, that ſach an alacrity 
or pleaſtre in dying, was never exprel(- 
ſed in any other Writing, nor imagined 
among any other People. The two 
Stanzacs are thus tranſlated into Latin 


Stanza XXV, 

Pugnavimus enſibus, 

Hoc ridere me facit ſemper 

Dnod Balderi Patris Scanma 
Farata ſcio in aula, | 
Bibemws cereviſian 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum, 
Non gemit vir fortis contre morten 


Q 3 Mag- 
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Magnifici in Odini domibas, 
Non wenio deſperabundus 
Verbis ad Othini alam. 
Stanza KXIX. 
Fert animas finire, 
Invitant me Dyſe 
DOnas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mibi miſit 
Letws cereviſiam cum Aſis 
In ſumma ſede bibam 
Vite elapſe ſunt bore, 


Ridens Far. 


I am deceived, if in this Sonnet, and 
a following Ode of Scalogrizrr, ( which 
was likewiſe made by him after he was 
condemned to die, and deſerved his par- 
don for a Reward _ there be not a vein 
truly Poetica), and in its kind Pinda- 
rick, taking it with the allowance of 
the different Climats, Faſhions, Opini- 
ons, and Languages of ſuch diſtant Coun- 
tries. 

I will not trouble my ſelf with more 
paſſages out of theſe Runick Poems, 
concerning this ſaperſtitions Principle, 
which is ſo perfeQly repreſented in theſe, 
with the poſſeſhon it had taken of the 
nobleſt Souls among them 3 for ſuch 
this Lodbrog appears to have been, 4 

is 
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Is... tual . Wars and Vidories in 
Me Aabrthern Continents,and in Exg- 
land Scotland and Ireland. But I will 
add a Teſtimony of it, which was given 
me at Nizreguen, by Count Oxenftern 
the firſt of, the Suediſh Ambaſſadors in 
that Aſſembly, In diſcourſe upon this 
Subje&, and confirmation of this Opini- 
on having, been general among : the 
Goths of thoſe Countries 3 He told-me, 
there was ſtill in Sueden a place whic 
was a memorial of it, and was called 
Odinſhall. That it was a great Bay in 
the Sea, encompaſled on three fides with 
ſteep and ragged Rocks z that in the 
time of the Gothick Paganiſm, men that 
were Either fick of Diſeaſes they eſteem- 
ed mortal. or incurable, or elſe grown 
invalid with Age, and thereby paſt all 
military Aion, and fearing to die mean- 
ly and baſely C as they eſteemed it _) in 
their Beds, they uſually cauſed them- 
ſelves to be brought to the neareſt part 
of theſe Rocks, and from thence threw 
themſclves down into the Sea, hoping 
by the boldneſs of ſach a violent Death, 
to renew the pretence of Admiſſion 
into the Hall of Odin, which they had 
loſt, by failing to die in Combat and by 
Arms. 
Q 4 What 
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What effe& ſach a PyinciÞle ( ftick'd 
in with Inſtro&ion and Edocation, and 
well believed ) muſt have”"upon the 
rally ſtrong and brave, is ealie to cot- 
ceive, and how far it went beybtd al 
the ſtrains of the boldeſt and firmeſt Phi- 
loſophy3 for this reached no fartherthan 
nſtancy in Dearh, or Indifferency in 
the Opinion of that or of Life; but the 
other infaſed a ſcorn of Life, and a de- 
fire of Death z nay, fear and averſion 
even for a natural Death, with purſuit 
and longing for a violent one ( contra- 
ry to the general Opinions, of all other 
Nations )) ſo as they took delight in 
War and Dangers, as others did in Hunt- 
ing, or ſach ative Sports, and fought 
as much for the hopes of Death as of 
Victory, and found as much pleaſure in 
the ſuppoſed Advantages and Conſe- 
quences of one, as in the real Enjoy- 
ments of the other. This made them 
perpetnally in new motions or defigns, 
fearleſs and fierce in the execution of 
them, and never caring in Battle to pre- 
ſerve their Lives, longer than to increaſe 
the. Slaughter of their Enemies, and 
thereby their own Renown here, and 
Felicity hereafter. 
Their 
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LF caſts were ſolethni 


lege 
enki bd Fpraoad gle gs 

the right of Titles or Lab $ "we, 
cult 3, or when a perſon ant Hi ang 
Crime denied abſolutely ow AC- 


cuſer poſitively affirmed, and no_ other 
could | on either id; he; produced. 
js knowti Soy how ong and how 


fquent this was in ſc anion all the 
ick Races, and in the ſeveral 0g: 
For or Principalities erected by t 

even after the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 

among them. When it grew t00- 1N 
mousupon the entrance of Learning and 
Civility,. and the Laws were aſhamed of 
allowing Tryals of Blood and Violence, 
yet 
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et the Cuſtom coy otbeextingui ky 
t made way for that Ye wade 
Far nd of Ang be Fe 
a juſt ground of Fight 
nos becauſe jig in lin point 
of Law during thy pom Ages, This 
ſeems to have n the famous 
Challenge that etween. Charles 
the Fiſh and gaz the Firſt, which 
though withou ,effe&, yet "is enough 
known and lamented how much' of the 
nts Blood of Chriſtendom 'has been 

; ; by that example, eſpecially in France 

the ſeveral ſucceeding Reigns, 

t ſeems to have been extinguiſh'd by 

the! py atk and to the juſt Honour 
of the preſent King. 

But to return to the bold Authors of 
theſe Cuſtoms (unknown to the Greek 
and Roman Nations) Their Bodies in- 
deed were hard and ſtrong, their Minds 
rough and fierce, their Nutbers infi- 
nite, which was owing perhaps all to 
their Clymat. But beſides theſe advan- 
tages, their Courage was undaunted, 
their Baſineſs was War, their Pleaſures 
were Dangers, their very Sports were 
Martial : Their Diſputes and Proceſſes 
were decided by Arms; they feared 
nothing but too long Life, decays of 

Age, 
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Age, and a natural or flothful Death +5 
any Violent or Bloody they defired and. 
purſued, and all this from their Opinion 
of one being ſucceeded by Miſeries, the 
other by Felicities of a fature and a 
| longer Life. 
| or my part, when I confider the 
force of this Principle, I wonder not at 
the effefts of it, their numerons Con- 
neſts, nor immenſity of Countries they 
{bducd, nor that ſuch Adven- 
tures ſhould have been fini the Gm 
enchanted Men. Bat when Chriſtianity 
introduced among them, gave an end 
to theſe Deluſions, the is humour 
ol pr_—_ Wars and AQon was like- 
iſe allayed, and they turned their 
thoughts to the eſtabliſhment of their 
ſeveral Kingdoms, in the Provinces they 
had ſubdued and choſen for their Sears, 
and applicd themſelves to the Orders 
and Conſtitutions of their Civil or Poli- 
tical Governments. 

Their, Principle of Learning , was, 
That all they had among them was ap- 
plied to the knowledge and diſtinQion 
of Seaſons, by the courſe of the Stars, 
and to the prognoſticks of Weather, or 
elſe to the praiſes of Vertue, which con- 
fiſted among them only, in Jew to 
their 
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errno ron and Valour againſt 
erties 3 'and the 'reſt was cm- 
= diſplaying the brave and he- 
ts of Atiexe Princes and Lead-' 
the Proweſs and Conqueſts of 
| chetr tion : All their Writings were 
Y poſe: e, which were called 
Runtz* or "Piafes, and from thence” the - 
ter of Wife -cartie :* And' theſe Poets 
or Writers being eſteemed ' the Sages 
anon them, were as faich, always = 
toyed 'in "the attendance gpon their 
rinces, both in Conrts and Camps,  be- 
ing ufed to advie in their CondaR, and 
0 retord Uhrit, Aftions,” and celebrate 
thek Praiſcs 41d Triamphs. ' The traces 
of theſe Ciſtoms have been ſeen within 
che cotripaſs of this very Age, both in 
and Ireland, where, at their 
Fea it was nſuil. to have theſe kind 
of Poets entertain the Company” with 
theit tude Songs, or Panegyricks of their 
Anceſtors bold Exploits, among which, 
the number of Men that any of them 
had ſlain with their own hands, was the 
chief ingredient in their praiſes. By 
theſe, they rewarded the Proweſs of the 
old' Men among them, and inflamed the 
. Conrage of the young, ro equal the 
boldneſs and atchievments of thoſe = 
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had travelled before them in theſe paths 
of Glory. I p 

- The Principle of Politick or Civil 
Government in theſe. Northern Nations, 
ſeerns derived from that which Was'M- 
litary among them. When a 'new 
Swarm was npon the Wing, they choſe 
a Leader or General for the Expedition, 
and at the ſame time the chief Officers 
to command the ſeveral Divifions of 
their Troops 3 theſe were a Countit of 
War to the General, with whom'they 
adviſed, in the whole progreſs of their 
Entcrpriſe, but upon great occafions, as 
a_Pitcht Battle, any military exptoit of 
great difficulty and danger, the choice 
of a Country to fix their Seat, or the 
Conditions of Peace that were propoſed, 
they aſſembled their whole Troops, and 
conſulted with all the Soldiers or Peo- 
ple they commanded. This Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, to have been in uſe arhong the 
German Princes in his time, to' confule 
of ſmaller Afﬀairs with the chief Officers, 
but De Majoribus omnes. 

If a Leader of theſe Colonies ſacceed- 
ed in his attempts, and conquer'd a 
new Country, where by common ton- 
ſent they thought fit to reſide, he grew 
a Pricce of that Country vow >y 
ived, 


/ 
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lived and when he dyed, another 
was choſen to ſucceed him by a general 
EleQion. The Lands of the ſubdued 
Territory were divided into greater 
and ſmaller Shares, beſides that reſer- 
ved to the Prince and Government, 
The great, were given to the chief Of- 
ficers of the Army, who had beſt de- 
ſerved, and were moſt eſteemed ; the 
ſwaller, to the common or private Sol- 
diers. The Natives conquered, were 
wholly diſpoyled of their Lands, and 
reckoned but as Slaves by the Conque- 
rors, and ſo uſed for labour and ſervile 
Offices, and thoſe of the conquering 
Nation were the Freemen. The great 
Sharers, as chief Officers, continned to 
be the Council of the Prince in matters 
of State, as they had been before in 
matters of War. But in the great AE 
fair and of common concernment, all 
that had the ſmaller Shares in Land, 
wereaſlembled and advifed with. The 
firſt great Shares were in proceſs of time 
called Baronies, and the Small, Fees. 

I know very well how much Critick 
has been employed, by thermoſt Learn- 
ed, as Eraſmus, Selden, Spelman, as well 
as. many others, about the'two Words 
Baro and Fendum, and how much pains 

bave 
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have been taken, to dedace them from 
the Latin, | Greek, -and even the Hebrew 
und /Egyptiari Tongnes 3 but find ho 
reaſon, after all they haveſaid, to mike 
any doubt of their having been both 
Original of the Gothick 'or Northern 
Linghoge's ot” of + Baron having been 
a term of Dignity, 'of Command, or'of 
Honour amorig/ thems and - Fexddviy, of 
Soldiers ſhare of Land. T find-the firſt 
| uſed above eight hundred years ago,” ir 
the Verſes mentioned of King Lodbrog, 
when, ou of bis Exploits _ to have 
conquered eight Barons. And th 
Fees or Fenda Gerobt tl ander Bee, q 
man Emperors, 'yet they” were derived 
from the Gothick Cuſtoms, after ſo great 
numbers of thoſe Nations were introdu- 
ced into the Ronan Armies, and employ- 
_ ed-upory the Decline 'of that'Empire; 2- 
gainft'other more barbarous  Invaftons. 
For of all the Northerri Nanons, the Goths 
were eſteemed the” moſt civil, orderly, 
and vertuous, and' are for fuach com- 
mended by St. Auſtin #rid Salvian, who 
makes their Conqueſts, to have been 
given theny by the Juſtice of God, as 
a reward' of their Vertue, and a puniſh- 
ment upon the Roman: Provinces for 
the Viciouſneſs and Corruptions of 'their 
Lives 
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Ir any omg what 
t ound gut of.their ſe- 
veral accouns cafie to Colle, apdcon- 
firmed. by what fill reqpains-in all-the 
Conſtitutions of, the: ich, Govern: 


bee they were ori nally Rick i a9 

pan the Conquelt of a Country, were 
by _ Conquering Prince inveſted in 
the poſleffion of certain Trafts' or Pro. 
portions of Free Lands, or at leaſt ſuch 
as. they held by no other Tenure, but 
that of Military Service, or Attendance 
upon the Prince in ” Wars, with cer- 


tain 
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tain number of armed Men. Theſe in 
| Germany, France, Scotland, ſeem to have 
had, and ſomeſtill to retain, a Soveraign 
Power in their Territories, by the exer- 
ciſe of what is called high and low Ju- 
ſtice, or the _ of judging Criminal 
as well as Civil Cauſes, and inflicting 
Capital Puniſhments among thoſe that 
. held under them, either as Vaſſals or in 
Fee. But I have not met with any thing 
of this kind recorded in Exgl/and, though 

the great Barons had not only great 
-- numbers of Knights, but even petty Ba- 
' rons holding under them. ; 

I think the whole Realm of Ergiand 
was by William the Conquerour divided - 
into Baronies, however the diſtinctions 
. may have been long ſince worn out : 
But in Ireland they ſtil] remain, and eve- 
ry County there is divided into ſo many 
Baronies, which ſeem to have been the 
Shares of the firft Barons. And ſuch as 
theſe great Proprietors of Land, com» - 
poſed 1n all theſe North-Weſt Regions, 
one part in the States of the Country or 
Kingdom. , 

Now for the word Barons, though it 
be apreſumprtion to aſſert any thing after 
the Doubts or unreſolved Diſputes of 
ſuch learned Men: Yer I ſhall adventure 
R to 
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to give my own Opinion, how different 
ſoever from any that has been yet ad- 
vanced. I find in 
of Sarmatia, Printed in the year 1581, 
That in the ſeveral Dukedams, Palati- 
nates, or Principalities which then com- 
poſed the mighty Empire of Myſcovy : 
Thoſe pe who were, the Chief in 
poſſeſſions of Lands, Offices, or Digni- 
ties among them next to the Prince, 
Dake, or Palatine, were by one com- 
mon appellation called his Boigroxs, as 
thoſe of the ſame fort or quality in the 
preſent Court of the Great Duke's, are 
now termed his Boiars, which, may be a 
corrupt or particular Diale& from the 
other. Now I think it is obvious to. any 
Man, that tries how eaſie a change is 
made in the ContraQtion of Boiarons in- 
to Barons, which is but of the two firſt 
Syllables into one, and that with an A 
long, as Barons is commbnly uſed 3 And 
thoſe Countries above mentioned, ha- 
ving been the Seats of our Conquering 
Goths, I am apt to think their Boiarons 
grew with their Conqueſts, to. be the 
Original Barons in all thoſe ſeveral Na- 
tions or Dominions where they were 
extended. . 
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” - From the Diviſions, Forms and Infli- 
tntions already deduced, will naturally 
ariſe and p aly pear the Frame and 
. Conſticntion the Gothick Govern- 
ment, which was peculiar to thera, and 
different from all before, known or. ob- 
ſerved in Story, but ſo univerſal among 
* theſe Northern Nation, that it was uan- 
| der the Names of King, or Prince or 
Dake and His Eſtates, eftabliſhed in all 
mo of Exrope, from the North-eaſt of 
. Poland and Hungery, to the South-weſt 
of Spain and Portzgal, though theſe 
vaſt Countries had been ſubdued by fo 

many feveral Expeditiofis of theſe Nor- 
. thern People, at ſacl divers times, and 
ifferent Appellations. And: 
"it ſeems to have been invented or in- 

ſtituted by the Sages of the Goths, as a 
Government of Freemen, which was the 

$pirit or CharaQter of the North-welt 

Nations, diſtinguiſhing them from thoſe 
- of the South' and the Faſt, and gave 

the riame to the Francs among them. 
I need ſay nothing of this Conſtituti- 
on, which is ſo well known in our 
"Iſland, and was anciently the ſame with 
ours in France and Spain, as well as 
Germany and Sueden, where it ſtill con- - 
| tinues, confiſting of a King or Prince, 
b . R232 who 
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who is Sovereign both in Peace and War, 
of*an Aſſembly of Barons ( as they were 
originally called ) whom he uſes as his Coun- 
cil, and anothex of the Commons, who are 
the Repreſentative of all that are poſſeſſed 


of Free-Lands, whom the Prince aſlſem- - 


bles and conſults with, upon the -occaſions 
or affairs, of the greateſt and common con- 
cern to the Nation, I am apt to think that 
re poſſeſton of Longs "= the Original 
EleRion or Repreſentative among 

the Commons, and that Cities and Bo-. 
were entitaled to it, as they were 

efs'd of certain Tracts of Land, that be- 

ed or were annexed to them. And fo« 

it 15 ſtill in Frezland, - the Seat from 
whence our Gothick or Saxon Anceſtors 
came, into theſe Iſlands. For the ancient 
Sear of the Gothick Kingdom, was of 
ſmall or no Trade nor England in their 
time; Their Humours and Lives were 
turned wholly to Arms, and long after the 
Norman Conqueſt , all the Trade of Ex- 
land was driven by Jews, Lombaras, or 

laners, ſoas the right of Boroughs ſeems 

\ not to have ariſen from regards of Trade, 


but of Land, and were places where fo 
many Freemen inhabited caguther, and had : 
belonging to ' 


ſuch a Proportion of Lan 
them, However it be, this Conſtitution 
has been celebrated , as framed with great 
Wiſdom and Equity , and as the trueſt 
and juſteſt Temper that has been ever found 
out between Dcminicn and*Liberty $ 206 ie 

\ Ecms 
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- ſeems to be a ſtrain of what Heraclitzs 
2 | faid, was the only Skill or Knowledge of 
- | any value in the Politicks, which was 
: the Secret of Governing All by All. 
1 ' This ſeems to have been intended by 
q theſe Gothick Conſtitutions, and by the 
, Eletion and Repreſentation of All that 
 þ- poſleiſed Lands; for fince a Country is 
| compoſed of the Land it contains, they 
\ | eſteemed a Nation to be fo, of ſuch as 
were the Poſleſſors of it. And what 
Prince ſoever can hit of this great Se- 
» cret, needs know no more, for his own 
Safety and Happineſs, or that of the 
* People He governs. For no State or 
Government can ever be muchtroubled 
or endangered by any private FaGions, 
which is grounded upon the general 
conſent and fatisfaftion of the SubjeRs, 
_ unleſs it be wholly ſubdued by the force ' 
of Armiesz and then the ſtanding Ar- 
mies have the place of Subjets, and the 
Government depends upon the con- 
tented or diſcontented Humours of 
the Soldiers in general, which has more 
ſudden and fatal conſtquences upon the 
Revolutions of State, than thoſe of 
Subjeas in unarmed Governments. So 
the Roman , /Zgyptian, and Turkiſh 


Empires,appear to have always turned 
R 3 upon 


© 
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the Arbitrary Wills, and wild © 
- won of the Prztorian Bands, the 
Wn ne Pave. Sade 
I pals the. ian Conqueſts and 
Gothick Conſtitutions to thoſe of the 
Arabiaus or Mahumetans in the World. 


4 
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"SECT. V. 


, HE laſt Survey I propoſed, of 


the Four outlying ( or if the 
Learned ſo pleaſe to call them, Bar- 
batous) Empires, was that of the Ara- 
bians, which was indeed of a very dif- 
ferent nature from all the reſt, being 
built upon Foundations wholly Enthu- 
Gaſtick, and thereby very unaccounta- 
ble to common Reaſon, and in many 
points contrary even to Human Nature; . 
yet few others have made greater Con- 
geſts or more ſudden Growths, than 
this Arabiau or Saracen Empire 3 but 
having been of later Date, and the 
conrſe of it engaged in perpetual Wars 
with the Chriſtian Princes, either of the 
Eaſt or Weſt, of 'the Greek or the La- 
tin Churches, both the Original and 
Progreſs of it , have been eaſily ob- 
ſerved, and are moſt vulgarly known, 
having been the Subje& of many mo- 
dern Writers, and ſeveral well digeſted 
Hiſtories or Relations 3 and therefore I 
R 4 (hall 
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fhall give but a very Sammary Account 
of both. 
| ._ Abont the year 6068, or near it, lived 
Mahomet, a Man of mean Parentage and 
Condition, illiterate, but of great Spi- 
rit and ſabtil Wit, like thoſe of the 
Climat or Country where he was born 
or bred, which was that part of Arabiz 
called the Happy, eſteemed the lovelieſt 
and ſweeteſt Region of the World, and 
like thoſe bleſſed Seats ſo finely painted 
by the Poet, 


Dnas neq; concutiunt venti, neq; nubila 
Fe nimbis | 

pergunt, neq;, nix acri concreta pruin} 
ae cadens violat, ſemperg; innubilus ether 
Contegit, &+ late diffuſo lumine ridet. 


He was Servant to a rich Merchant of 
this Country, and after his Maſters 
Death , having married his Widow, 
came to be poſleſſed of great Wealth, 
and of a numerons Family : Among 0- 
thers, he had entertained in it a Sergian 
Monk, or at leaſt called by that Name, 
whoſe vicious and libertine Drſpoſitions 
of Life, had made him leave his Inclo- 
ſire and Profeſtion , - but otherwiſe a 
Man of great Learning. Mahomet was 


ſubjet 
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ſubje$ to fits of an Epilephie or Falling- 
Sick and either by Cuſtoms of 
that Clymat, or the _— of that 
Diſeaſe, very temperate abſtaining 
from Wine, but in the reſt voluptnots 
and difſolute. He was aſhamed of his 
Diſcaſe, and to diſguiſe it from his Wife 
and Family, pretended his Fits were 
Trances, into which he was caſt at cer» 
tain times by God Almighty, and in 
them inſtrufed in his Will, and his true 
Worſhip and Laws, by which hewould 
be ſerved 3 and that He was command- 
ed to publiſh them to the World, to 
teach them and ſee them obey'd. 

About this Age all the Chriſtian Pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt were dver-ran with 
— , Which however refined or 
diſguiſed by its learned” Profeſſors and 
Advocates, either denyed 'or under- 
mined the Divinity of Chriſt, and al- 
lowed only His Prophetical Office. . The 
Countries of Arabia and , were 
filled with great -numbers. of the ſcat- - 
tered Jews, who upon the. laſt Deſtru- 
Rion of their Country in Adriar's time, 
had fled into theſe Provinces to avoid 
the Ruin and even extin&ion, which 
was threatned their Nation by that Em-. 
peror, who after all the De gp" 
' , by hy ma e 
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made m Jade, "tranſported what he 
could "of - their 'rema Nambets 
LT Spar. The os Ro Fonts Arabia and 
2” was te Gentiles, 

"kad lirtle Senſe left o* thei de- . 

ed and derided Idolatry, and had 
rrhed” cheir, bts and Lives to 
and Pleaftire;*. and to the 4&- 

fites afid acquiſition of Riches, in order 
tothoſe Je  Mibowtt, to humour and 
catiply with theſe three ſorts of Men, 
an by the aſſiſtance of the Monk his 
cody Confident, fratned a Scheam of 
Religion, he thought likely to take in, 
or at Fg not to ock the common O- 
+ oe of them all, and 

wet able to his own Temper 

= 


Lg — one God Creator of © 


: the World, and who govern'd all things 
| Tod had 'in ancient times 


firſt and Tre reat Prophet, 
n 


» Hi Laws to d, but that 

}, were. tieither received, dy the Geni- 
wes, hor obeyed by 'the Jeivs them- 
felves, to whom he was ifiote peculiarly 
ſent. | Thatihis was the occafion of the 


5} & aid Capt tivities that ſo often 
bs 1d Cp 1t, th he later Ages he 


d ſent "Chit. who was the Second 
Prophet 
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'Prophet-., and ter that Moſer, to 
- his Laws ad oe As] of 
them, in greater Purity, bit to doit with 
Genrtlenels, 1 


Patienceand Humility, which 
had found no better reception or faceeſs 
among Men than Moſes had done. That 
for this Reaſon God had now ſent his 
laſt and greateſt Prophet, Mabomer, to 
publiſh his Laws and Commands with 
more Power, to fabdue thoſe to them 
by torce and Violence, who ſhanld not 
williggty receive them, and for this endl 
' to eſtabliſh a Kingdom upon Earth that 
ſhould propagate this Divine Law and 
Worſhip, t hout the World : That 
as God had defigned utter Rum and 
DeſtruQion to all that refuſed t 
ſo to thoſe that profeſſed and 
them, He had given the Spoils and Poſ- 
ſcflions of His and their Eenemies, as a 
Reward in this Life, and had provided 
a Paradiſe Cumin 5. _ all ſenſual 2 
Joyments, <ſpecially of beautiful Wo- 
men new created for that purpoſe; bat 
with more tranſcendent Degrees of 
Pleafare and Felicity to thoſe that 
ſhould die in the purſtit and - 
tion of them, thro” the reſt of the 
World, which ſhonld im time fubmit 

be ſubdaed noder them. Theſe, 'with 


the 
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the ſevere Prohibition of drioking © 
Wine, and the Principle of Predeſtinati- 
' on, were the firſt and chief Doftrins and 
Inſtitations of Mabewet, and which were 
received with = Applauſe, and much 
Confluence of Ariazs, Fews and Gen- 
tiles in thoſe parts; ſome contributing 
to the riſe of his Kingdom by the Be- 
lef of his Divine Miſſion and Authority 
many, by finding their chief Principles 
or Religions Opinions, contained or 
allowed in them 5 but moſt by their 
Voluptuouſneſs and Luxury, their Paſ- 
fions of Avarice, Ambition and Re- 
venge being thereby complyed with. 
After his Fits or Trances, he writ the 
many ſeveral parts .or Chapters of his 
Altoran, as newly inſpired and diftated 
from Heaven, and left in them, that 
which to us, and in its Tranſlations, looks 
like a wild Fanatick Rhapſody gf his 
Vidions or Dreams, or rather of his 
Fantaſtical Imaginations and Inventions, 
but has ever paſſed among all his Fol- 
lowers, as a Book Sacred and Divne 
which ſhews the ſtrange difference of 
Conceptions among Men, 
. _ To be ſhort, this Contagion was ſo 
. violent, that it ſpread from Arabia into 
F#gypt and Syria, and his Power in- 
| | creaſed 
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creaſed with ſach a ſudden h as - 
well as his Do&rin, that he hved to ſee 
them overſpread both thoſe Countries, 
and a great part of Perſia; the Decline 
of the Old Roman Empire, makingeafie 
way for the powerful aſcentof this new 
Comet, that appeared with fuch won- 
der and terror in the World, and with 
a flaming Sword made way where-ever 
it came, or laid all deſolate that oppo- 
ſed it. c 
Mahomet left two Branches of his Race 
or Succeſſion, which was in both efteem- 
ed Divine among his Myſſwmans or Fol- 
Cn, z by one RC [on 
bs of Perſia, and th'other | 

and Arabia. hs theſe, under the com- 
mon Appellation of Saracews, made 
mighty and wonderful Progreſs, the 
one to the Eaſt, and tWother to the 

Welt. "'Þ 
| The Roman Empire, or rather the 

remainders of it, ſeated at ConStarti 
and afterwards called the Greek, was 
for ſome times paſt moſt cruelly in- 
felted, and in many parts ſhaken to 
pieces, by the Invaſions or Incurfions of 
many barbarous Northern Nations, and 
thereby diſabled from any vigorous op- 
tion 


ed inthe Eaſtern Provinces by 


—— the Greek Emperors ( of the 
fame Faith with'the Weſtern or Roman 


humetan Dodrins, that. profeſſed Chriſt 
to have been fo great and fo Divine a 
Prophet, which was all ina manner that 
they themſelves allowed Him. The . 
cruel Perſecttivns of other Grecian 
Princes againſt thoſe Chriſtians, that 
wouldnot admit theuſe of Images, made 
Numbers of them go over to the 

«ers, who abhorred that Worſhip 

as much as themſelves. The Jews were 
allured by the' profeſſion of Unity in 
the Godhead, which. they pretended 
not to find in the Chriſtian! Faith, and 
by the great Honor that was paid by 


_ - the Saracens to Moſes, as a Prophet and 


a Lawygiver ſent immediately from God 
mto the World. The Pagans met with 
an Opinion of the old Gentiliſm , in 
that of Predeftination, which was the 
Stoick Principle, and that whereinto 
unhappy Men commonly fell, and _ 

or 
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Iſhmael, 
pra ot there till-the. time of 
from whom the preſent. Sophies. are de» 
rived; This Ihacae! was an Enthuſiaſts 
or at a Pretender to. new Revela- 
tions. inthe Mafrmetey. Religion.. He 
rofeled ta reform. both: theis Dor 
Bris and: their Manners, and. taught, 
That Healy alone of Mahbowet's Follow: 
ers, ought -to. be. owned and. beliavgd; 
as. His. true. Sycceffor,, wbich. made the. 
Perſians ever (ince eſteem.the Tarks for 
Hereticks, as as. the. Tarks doi them. , He: 
| ſo many. followers by his new 
and refined Principles, or profeſſions of. 
Devotion, that he made himſelf King: 
of Perſaa., by the ſame. way that -the: 
Xeriffs came to beKings.of Moroccan and, 
Fez about Charles the Fifth's con. ca 
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| Crivhitvel to be' Proteftor of Exglend, 


and Oren Zeb to 'be great Mogul in 
ont Age, which were the fotir great 
ns of the Fanatick Strain. -” 
| —_— —_— - bo Saracen 
ire, after along an ty growth 
AY ; and Arai, oem = have 
"at its t er t 
Almanzor, who was the Muſtrious and 
Heroe of this Race, and muſt 
be allowed to have as much excelled, 
and as eminently, in Learning, Vertue, 
Piety, and Native Goodneſs, asin Pow- 
er, in Valour, and in Empire : Yet this 
was extended from Arebi« through 
-£3pt and all the Northern TraQts of 
Africe, ' as far as the Weſtern Ocean , 
and over all the conſiderable Provinces 
of Spain. For it was in his time, and 
by his Victorious Enfigns, that the Go- 
thick Kingdom in Spair was conquered, 
and the Race of thoſe famous Princes 
ended in Rodrigo. All that Country 
was reduced. under the Saracen Empire, 
(except the Mountains of Leor and Ovi- 
edo ) and were afterwards divided into 
ſeveral Mooriſh Kingdoms, whereof 
ſome laſted to the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. Nay, the Saracen Forces, 
after the Conqueſt of Spair, invaded 


the 
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the Southern parts-of France, and pro+ 
ceeded with the ' ſame ſucceſs as far 
| as Towrs, till they were beaten and 
expelled by, Charles Martel , who by 
thoſe. exploits raiſed his Renown fo 
high, as to give him the Ambition, of 
leaving the Kingdom of France to his 
own«'Line, in Pepir and: Charlemain, by 
the depoſition and extinftion of the firft 
Race;,'| which. had laſted: from Phara- 
mond. 

I do not remember ever to have read 
a greater and a nobler, GharQer of any 
| Price, than of this Great Almanzor, in 
ſome Spaniſh Authors or Tranſlators of 
his Story. out of ' the: Arabiar Tongue, 
wherein, :the Learning then remaining in 
the World flonriſh'd moſt z and that of 
ancient Greece, as it had been tranſlated 
inta their Language; fo it ſeemsto have 
been' by the: Acuteneſs and excellency 
of'thoſe more Southern Wits, in ſome 
parts very much improved. 

This''Kingdom: continued Great un- 
der the: Caliphs of. /&gypt,, who dege- 
nerating from the Example and Vertues 
of :Almanzor, came to be hated of their 
Subjects, and.to ſecure themſelves from 
them, by a'mighty Guard of Circaſſas 
Slaves. Theſe were bought young 
Lot O from 
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from the Country nowcalled Mengrelts, ! 
between the Euzin and! Caſpian . Seas, 
the ancient Seat ofthe Amazory, and; 
which has, in paſt ah&d prpſent times, 
been: obſerved to produce the braveſt' 
Bodies of Men, and moſt beauniful of 
Women, in all- the Eaſtern Regions.: 
Theſe Slaves were (called Marhaloes 
when they came into Hgypt,: and wat 
brought up. with: care, dnd-iri all Bxer® 
ciſes and Diſcipline, that might reader 
them the 'moſtmmartial Troop'or Bands 
tear renderer 
co f0) they «<22Thse 
Commander of thismightyBandorGomd 
of Mamalucks,:way'talled their; Sultan;! 
who was abfohkite "over: thetn,as #he 
General ot: an Army's 'in time'of War. 
They ferved for ſome time to) ſupport 
the Government.cf+the:Cakphs;: and: 
enſave-the ig gpthens,\tillronecoforhe 
Sultans finding his:0wn Power, ahd{the 
general diſcſteem- wherein/the-@aliph 
was fallen, by the'effemioarte Sdftne(i or 
Luxury of his -Life ,\depofed hin: firft, 
then-flew ham: and: took upon Himicit 
the 'Governmenc of Higypt; under\che © 
name of [Sujran, - and! reigned by; che 
ſole Ferre:and Support ofrhis Mamaluc - 
© which were continually wel if | 

e 
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- fed by the Merchandiſe and Tranſpor- 
tation of ; Circaſſian 'Nlaves. This Go- 
vernment laſted, with great - Terror jn 
#Egypt, between two- and three hug- 
dred Years, during which time the new 
Sultans were etleGqed, upon theDeath or 
Depoſing .of the Old,: by the choice of 
the'Mamalucs,' and -always oat of their 
own Bands. The Sons of ,the Deceaſed 
Sultans enjoyed: the Eſtates and Riches 
left by their Fathers, but by the Con- 
ſtitutions of the Goyernment no-Son of 
a Sultan was ever either to ſucceed, ar 
_ [even #o be elected 'Sultan ; So that jn 
this, cantrary to all others ever known 
in the World, to:be-;born of a Prince, 
was 4 certain and unalterable. Excluſion 
from the Kingdom 5 and none was ever 
to :be choſen Sultan, that had not been 
. aQually- ſold for a Slave, brought from 
Greceſfta, and trained up a private Sol- 
- dier in. the "MamaJjuc Bands. Yet of 
fo baſe:Metal were formed feveral-Men, 
who made mighty Figures in their Age, 
and no Nation made ſo braye a ;reli- 
ance againſt the growing {Empire of 
| Turks, as theſe Mamajncs did un- 
der their. Sulcans, till they were con- 
| by Selim, after a long War, 
-wWhich looked in Story like the. Combat 
+ BE 


of 
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of ſome fierce Tyger with a * Savage 
Boar, while the Country that is waſted 
by them are Lookers on, and little con- 
cerned, under whoſe Dominion and 
Cruelty they fall. 

It is not well agreed *amongſt Ay- 
thors, whether the Turks were Gl call- 
ed irito Aſa by the Greek or the Perſian 
Emperors 5 but 'tis by all, that falling 
down in great Numbers, they revolted 
from'the Afliſtance of their Friends, ſet- 
up for themſelves, embraced the Ma- 
hometan Religion, and improved the 
Principles of thar-Set; by new Orders 
and Inventions, { caſt wholly for Con- 
queſt and extent of Empire) they fra- 
med a Kingdom, which under the Otto- 
man Race ſubdued both the Greek Em- 
-pire, and that of the Arabiazs, and 
rooted itſelf in all thoſe valt Dominions . 
asit continues to this day, with the Ad- 
dition of many other Provinces to 
their Kingdom, burt' yet many more to 
the Mahumetan Belief. So this Empire 
of the Turks, like a freſh Graft upon 
one Branch of a vigorous Stock, cover- 
ed wholly that upon which it was graft- 
ed, and out-grew 1n 'time the other 
which was natural,as the Perſian Branch. 

The chief Principles upon' which this 

| fierce 
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fierce Government was founded and 
raiſed to ſuch a height, were firſt thoſe 
of Mahomet, already deduced, which by 
their ſenſual Paradice and Predeſtinati- 
on, were great incentives of Courage 
and of Entecprize, joyned to the Spoils 
of the Conquered, both in their Lands, 
their Goods and thei# Liberties, which 
were all ſcized at the pleaſure of the 
Conqueror. 

A ſecond was, a Beliet infuſed of Di- 
vine [eſignation of the Ottoman Line 
to reign among them for extent of their 
Territories, and propagation of their 
Faith. This made him efteemed, at 
leaſt by Adoption, as a Succeſlor of 
Mahomet, and both a Sovereign Law- 
giver in Civil ( and with the afliftance 
of his Mufti) a Supreame Jadge in all 
Religious Matters. And this Principle 
was ſo far improved among theſe Peo- 
ple y that they held Qbedience to be 
given in all things to the Will of their 
Ottoman Prince as to the Will of God, 
by whom they thought him deſigned 
and that they were bound not only to 
obey his Commands with any hazard of 
their Lives againſt Enemies, but even 
by laying down their own, when ever 
be commanded,and with the ſame reſig- 
'S 3 nation 
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of ſome fierce Tyger with a ' Savage 
Boar, while the Country that is waſted 
by them are Lookers on, and little con- 
cerned, under whoſe Dominion and 
Cruelty they fall. 

It is not well agreed _ Au- 
thors, whether the Turks were firſt call- 
ed irito Aſia by the Greek or the Perſian 
Emperors 3 bat *tis by all,. that falling 
down in great Numbers, they revolted 
from the Aſliſtance of their Friends, ſet- 
up for themſelves, embraced the Ma- 
hometan Religion, and 1mproved the 
Principles of that Setz by new Orders 
and Inventions, ( caſt wholly for Con- 
queſt and extent of Empire) they fra- 
med a Kingdom, which under the Otto- 
man Race ſubdued both the Greek Em- 
pire, and that of the Arabiazs, and 
rooted it {elf in all thoſe valt Dominions . 
asit continues to this day, with the Ad- 
dition of many other Provinces to 
their Kingdom, bur' yet many more to 
the Mabumetan Belief. So this Empire 
of the Turks, like a freſh Graft upon 
one Branch of a vigorous Stock, cover- 
ed wholly that upon which it was graft- 
ed, and out-grew in 'time the other 
which was natural, as the Perſian Branch. 

The chief Principles upon' which this 

fierce 
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fierce Government was founded and 
raiſed to ſuch a height, were firſt thoſe 
of Mahomet, already deduced, which by 
their ſenſaal Paradice and Predeſtinati- 
on, were great incentives of Courage 
and of Enterprize, joyned to the Spoils 
of the Conquered, both in their Lands, 
their Goods and thei# Liberties, which 
were all ſcized at the pleaſure of the 
Conqueror, 

A lecond was, a Belief infuſed of Di- 
vine [eſignation of the Ottoman Line 
to reign among them for extent of their 
Territories, and propagation of their 
Faith. This made him eſteemed, at 
leaſt by Adoption, as a Succeſlor of 
Miahomet, and both a Sovereign Law- 
giver in Civil ( and with the afliftance 
of his Mufti) a Supreame Jadge in all 
Religious Matters. And this Principle 
was ſo far improved among theſe Peo- 
ple » that they held Qbedience to be 
given in all things to the Will of their 
Ottoman Prince as to the Will of God, 
by whom they thought him deſigned 
and that they were bound not only to 
obey his Commands with any hazard of 
their Lives againſt Enemies, but even 
by laying down their own, when ever 
he commanded,and with the ſame reſig- 
$3 natioa 
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natjon that is by others thought dye to 
the Decrees of Deſtiny, or the Will and 
Pleaſure of Almighty God. Thjs gives 
fach an abandoned Submiſhon to all the 
frequent and cruel Executions among 
them by the Emperors Commarid, tho 
upon the meer turns: of his own Hu- 
mour, the Suggeſifons of the Miniſters, 
or the Flatterics and Revenges of thoſe 
Women he molt truſteth, or loveth 
beſt. ; 

A third was, the Diviſion of all 
Lands in conquered Countries, into Ti- 
mariots, or Soldiers Shares, beſtdes what 
was. reſerved and appropriated to the 
Emperor 3 and theſe Shares being only 
at pleaſure or for Life, leave him the 
fole Lord of all Lands in his Domini- 
on, which by the common ſuppoſition 
of Powet following Land, muſt by con- 
ſequence leave him the moſt abſolute 
of any Soveraign in the World. 

A fourth, the allowance of no Ho- 
nors nor Charges, no more than Lands 
to be hereditary, but all to depend up- 
on the Will of the Princes. This ap- 
plies every mar!.'s Ambition and Avarice 
to court his preſcnt Humour, ſerve his 
preſent Deſigns, 'and obey his Com- 
mands, of how different Nature ſoever 
ET EN _ they 
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they-are, and how frequently changed- 

A fifth was, the Suppreſſion and in 
a manner extindtion, of all Learning a- 
mong the Sabje&s of their whole Em- 
pire;at- leaſt the natural Turks and }a- 
nizaries, in whom the ſtrength of it 
confilts. This Ignorance makes way 
for the moſt blind - Obedience, which 
is often ſhaken by Diſputes concerning 
Religion and Government, Liberty and 
Dominion, and other Arguments, of that 
or ſome fuch nature. 

A fixth was, the Inftitution of that 
famous Order of the Janizarics, than 
which a greater ſtrain of true and deep 
Politick, will hardly be obſerved in 
any Conftitution, This conſiſted in the 
arbitrary choice of ſuch Chriſtian Chil- 
dren, thronzhout their Dominions, as 
were e{teemed Moſt fit for the Emperors 
peculiar. Service 3 and the choice was 
made, by the (ſhews or promiſes of the 
greateſt growth or ſtrength of Body, vi- 
gor of Conſtitution, and boldneſs of Cou- 
rage. Theſe were taken into the Empe- 
rors Care, and trained up incertain Col- 
ledges or Chambers, as they are called, 
and by Officers for *that purpoſe, who 
endeavoured to improve all they could 
the advantages of Nature, by thoſe of 
S 4 Education 
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Education and of Diſcipline. They were 
all diligently inſtracted in the Mahome- 
tan Religion, and in the Veneration of 
the Ottoman Race. - Such of them: as 
proved weak of Body, {lothful,: or Pu- 
filanimous, were turned to labour :n 
Gardens, Buildings, or Drudgeries of 
the Palace 3 but all that were fit for 
Military Service, were at a certain Age 
entred into the Body of Janizaries, who 
were the Emperors Guards. 
_ By this means the number of Chri- 
ſtians was continually leſſened through- 
out the Empire, and weakned by the 
loſs of fuch, as were like to prove the 
braveſt and ſtrongeſt of their Races. 
That of Muſſulmans was encreaſed in 
the ſame Proportions, and a mighty 
Body of Choſen Men kept up perpetu- 
ally in Diſcipline and Pay, who cſteem- 
ed themſelves not only 2s Subje&s or 
Slaves, but even Pupils and Domeſtick 
Servants of the Grand Seigniors Perſon 
and Family. | 

A ſeventh was, The great Tempe- 
rance introduced into the general Cu- 
ſtoms of the Turks, but more particu- 
larly of the Janizaries, by the ſevere 
Defence and abſtinence of Wine ; and 
by the Proviſion of one only _ of 
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Food for ..their.. Armies; which was 
Rice. - OF this:Grain, as every Man 4s 
ableito carry upon occaſion, enough for” 
ſeveral days, ſo the. quatnity provided 
for every expedition is but actordihg 1s 
the: number; with ho diffmdtion for the 
quality of Men 3 fo that-upon a march, 
or' ih a Carp, a Colonel has/no more 
allowed: bim / than a private Soldier. 
Nor are any,. but General Officers, en- 
cumbred: with Train-or Baggage, which 
gives ther mighty advantages in their 
German Wats, among whom every Offi 
cer has a Family. in proporticn to his 
Command during the Campania, as well 
as in hisQuarters 3 and the very Soldiers 
uſed to carry their Wives with them in+ 
to the Field 3 whereas a Turkiſh Army 
conſiſts only of bghting Men. 

The laſt I ſhall mention, is the ſpeedi- 
neſs as well as ſeverity of their Juſtice * * 
both Civil and Military, which tho of- 
ren, ſubje&> thereby to Miſtakes, and 
deplored by the Complaints and Cala- 
miries;-of innocent perſons, yet it is 
maintained - upon this Principle fixt. a- 
mong them , That 'tis better two inno- 
cent Men ſhould die, than one guilty 
live, And this indeed agrees with, the * 
whole Caſt or Frame of their Empire, 


which 
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Race; was {o ſuddeo and fo violent; 
the two or three ſerſb:Centuries; that it 
raifed fear and wonder throaghout the 
World, butt fees aria [tand- for: theſe 
kf a Hy us R_ made no 
Eoiqueſt, ſince that 0 Hoary, Ex- 
cept the remainder of Cendis, aber a 
very long War ſo bravely. maintained 
by the ſmall Venetian State, 'againſt fo 
mighty Powers. The reafon of this 
may be drawn, not 'only fromthe Pc- 
nods of Empire, that like natural Bo- 
dies, grow tor a certain time, and to 
a certain (jze, which they are not to ex- 
ceed, bat from fome other cauſes, both 
within and without , which ſeem ob- 
vious enough. | 

- The firſt, a negle& in the obſervance 
of ſome of theſe Orders, ' which were 
eſſential to the Conſtitutions of their 
Government. For after the Conqueſt 
ot Cypr#s, and the example of Seline's 
- Intemperance, in thoſe and other Wines, 
049412 1 that 
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that Caſtor! arid Humour prevailed a-' 
gainſt their Laws of ' Abſtinence,” in thar- 
point ſo ſeverely exjoyried by Maboarer, 
and ſo _— cr among all his Fo}- 
lowers. And tho the Tarks and: Janizaries 
endeavoured to avoid the Scandal and 
Puniſhment by drinking in private, yet 
they felt the effe&s m their Bodies, and 
in their Humours, whereof the laſt needs 
no inflaming among fach hot 'Tem- 
pers, arid their Bodies are weakned by 
this Internperance, ' joyned to their 'a- 
bandoted Luxury in point of Womer, 

Beſides, the Inſtitution of Janizaries 
has been much altered, by the Corrup- 
tion of Officers, who have long ſuffered 
the Chriſtians to bay off that Tribute 
of their Children, and the Tarks to 
purchaſe the preferment of theirs into 
that Order for Mony ; by which means 
the « v of this Militia is not made 
from th ſtrongeſt and moſt warlike Bo- 
dies of Men, but from the Parſes of 
the Parents or Friends. 

Theſe two Diſtempers have pro- 
duced another, much greater and more 
fatal than both, which is the mutinous 
Hamour of this Body of Janizaries, 
who finding their own Strength, began 
to make what Changes they pleaſed in 
| the 
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the State, tif} having been long fluſh'd 
with the Blood of the Baſha's: and Vi- 
fiers, they -mide bold ar laſt: with that 
of their Princes themſelves,. and having 
depoſed and (trangled Jhrabi-n, they (er 
wp his S929, -the:preſent Emperor, then 
2 Child. Butthe Diſtempeg ended nat 
there, they fell. into, new 'FaQtions, | 
changed-and; murthered ſeveral Viſiers, 
and divided-'iato fo.,powerfal Parties, 
22d with! fo-fieres Gontentions, that the 
 Baſſa-of Aleppo, with an Army of an 

Hundred /Thoufand Men, ſet up for 
himſelf. ( tho-under pretence of a coun- 
rteefeit Son of Marat )and cauſed ſuch.a 
Convulſion. of this. mighty Statey that 
the Qttoman Race had ended,if this bold 
Adventurer had not upon confidence in 
the Faith of a Treaty, been ſarprized 
and ftrangled by arder of old Cyperly, 
then .newly, come to be Grand Viſiter, 
and abſolute in the Government. This 
Man entring.the Miniſtry, at, fourſcore 
yearsold, cruel by 'nature, and hardned 
by Age, to allay the heat of Blood in 
that diſtemper'd Body of the Janizaries, 
and. the other Troops, cut off near 
Forty Thouſand of them in three years 
time, by private, ſuddain, and vialent 
Executions, - without form of Laws or 
| Trials, 
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Trials, or hearing any'iforts of :Plzzsgr 
Defences. | His 'Sony fteceeding 43 tho 
place - of - Grand Viſiter,» found the 
Empire '{o difpirited,' by: his-;Fathers 
Crueltie, and ! the Militia: reweining 6 
ſpited and diſtemper'd, 'breathnng new 
Commotions and Revenges,.thas hes 
verted the Hamonr by an (eafie Warkine 
on the Venetians, Tranſikuanians;or the re+ 
majnders of Hungary,till by 'Femper aud 
Condu@ he -:had cloſed the: "Wounds 
which his Father had lefr bleeding, avd 
reſtored the. Strengths of the Oxtoway 
Empire to that Degree,' that the: ug» 
ceeding Viſier invaded Germany, thigh 
againſt - the Faith! of >Treatics,, or-of 2 
' Truce notexpired, and at laft beſieged 

Vienna, which is a Story too freſb ond 
too known to be told: here. '; 

Another reaſon has been, . the negle@ 
of their Marine Afﬀairs, 'or of their tar- 
mer Greatneſs at Seaz ſo as for many 
years they hargly pretend to any; &uc- 
ceſſes on that Element; but commonly 
ſay, That God has given the Earth to the 
Muſlulmans, and the Sea 1o the. Cho 
ſtians, : 

The laſt. E ſhall obſerve, is the/ex- 
ceſlive uſe of Opmm, ! with which they 
ſcck to repair the want of Wine, andzo 

divert 
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divert their Melancholy refleions, up- 


or the 'all Condition of their Fortanes 
acd Lives} ever| uncertain, and depen- 
ding-upen!' the Will or Caprice of: the 
Grand 'Scigniors, or of the Grand Vi- 
fiers Humor and Commands; but the 
offe& of this Qpiamis very tranſitory z 
anditho' it allays/for the preſent all Me- 
lancholyFames and Thoughts, yet when 
the Operation is paſt, they return again, 
rc ae" 'the uſe of (it S often re- 

ed 3 and nothing more diſpirits and 
n—ene cs both the Body and the Mind 
of thoſe that frequendy uſe it. | 
: "The external Reaſon of the Stand 
made this laſt 'Century, in the growth 
of the ' Turkiſh /Empire, feems to have 
been, their having before extended it, 
till they came to ſuch ſtrong Bars as 
were not to be broken. For they were 


grown-to:border upon the Perſian Em- _ 


pire to the Eaſt, upon the Tertars to the 
Notth , upon the /Ethiopians to the 
South, and- upon the German Empire 
to the 'Weſt, . and turned their proſpet 
this way, as the eafteſt and moſt plauſi- 
ble, being againſt a Chriſtian ſtate. 

- Now this Empire of ' Gerarary, . con- 
fiſting - of {ach 'large Territories, ſach 
dibmbers and Bodies of' Warlike _ 
| when 
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when onited'41'{any common*Cinſtes 
Quarrel,” ſeems 'ds-ftronply corfſticuzed 
ea CD —_— 
fot -or Gbnqueſt, ''E g conpoled 
of many Civil and Moderate Govern- | 
ments 5 'ander Legal Princes or Free 
States,” the Subjeds are all fond of thele 
me _—_ ond” dbhor” the 
faMinz- under ary foreign or 'A 
Detons, jo mn fach a RE 
Cabſe 'feem to be invincible. "On the 
contrary, the Turkiſh Territories" 
all. enflaved; and/thereby in {a *manher 
defolared, have 'no 'Force but thati'ef 
their ſtanding Armies, 'und their People 
in general care not either for 'theipro- 
gre: of ' their "Victories #broad, nor 
even for 'the :Nefence of their -own 
Countries, fince they+ are ſire to loſe 
nothmg, but may hope reaſonably to 
ganby atly 'change of Maſter, : or of 
Governmetit, which makes' that®Em- 
Ire the worſe - conſtituted that ean'be 
Defence, upon any great 'Misfor- 
tane ro their Aro ies. 

The Effe& of theſe two different 
Coilſtitutions had 'been ſeen” and fat 
(in all probaility*) 'to-the wonder 'of 
the: whole Wotld, in'theſe late - Reve- 
lutions, if the Drwvine Deerees had not 
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crofled all» Haman: Appeatances. - For 
the:;Grand, Viſien, might certainly-bave 
taken Frearria, ;befpre! the Confederate 
- Princes could-bayennited for-its Relief 
if the Opinion of vaſt Treafares (there 
aſſembled for ſbelter, from all the adja- 
cent; parts) bat not given; bim- a paſſi- 
onate deſire. to take' the; Town þy 
Compoſition rather; than, by.Storm ; 
which muſt have left'.all its Wealtha 
Prey to the Soldiers, and not to the 
General. | 

1f rhe, Turks had poſlcfled this Bul- 
wark of Chriſtendom, 1 :do not 'con- 
ceive what could. have hindred | them 
from being Maſters . immediately of 
Anſtria,and all its depending Provinces 3 
'nor in another year of 'all [taly, or of 
the Southern Provinces of (Zermany , 
as they ſhould have choſen to carry on 
their Invaſion; or of both, /in. two. or 
three years time 3 and- how fatal «his 
might have been to the | reſt of Chri- 
ſtendom, or how it might have enlarged 
the Tarkiſh Dominions, is cafic to con- 
xeure. gk 

..On th' other fide, after the De- 
feat of the Grand Vifiers Army, his 
Death, and that- of fo many / brave 
Baſha's, . and other Captains, by = 

aſua 
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aſtal- Humour and Faction of tht 
bloody Court: After ſach Slaughters of 
the Janizaries, in ſo many Encounters, 
and ſach an univerſal Diſcouragement 
of their Troops, that could rio where 
withſtand the German Arms and 
Bravery ; if upon the taking of Bel- 
grzde, the Emperor had. been at the 
Head' of the Forces then in his Service; 
united under one great Commanider;, 
and without dependatice npon the fe- 
veral Princes by whotn 'they were rai- 
ſed, I do not ſee what could have hin- 
 dred thein from conquering all before 
them, in that open Country of Bulga- 
fie and- Romanie, nor from taking Corr- 
SFartinople it ſelf, upon the courſe of an 
eafie War, in fach a Decline of the 
Tarkiſh Empire, with ſo weak and di- 
fpirited Troops as thoſe that remain- 
ed,.a Treaſure ſo exhauſted, a Court 
fo divided, and fuch a general Conſter- 
tiation as appear'd in that great and 
tumultuous City, upon theſe occaſions. 
But Goa Almighty had not decreed 
any ſo great Revolution, either for the 
Ruin. or Advantage of Chriftendont, 
ind ſeems to have left both Empires at 
a Bay, and not likely to make arty great 
Eriterpriſes on —_ fide ; bur mo 
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to fall into the Deſigns,.of. a ;Peace , 
which may probably leave Hungary to 
the Poſſeſhon as well as R of the 
Houſe of Azſiria, and the Turks in. a 
condition of giving no great! Fears or 
Dangers, in our Age, to the reſt of 

Chriſtendom. i; 
Although the Mahumetan Empuyes 
were not raiſed like others, upon the 
Foundations, or by the force of Heroic 
Vertue, but rather by the Praftices of 
a ſubtile Man, upon the ſimplicity of 
credulous People z yet the growth of 
them has been influenced. by. ſeveral 
Princes, in whom ſome Beams at leaſt 
of that Sun have. ſhined, ſuch: as 4/- 
manzor, Saladine, Ottoman, and Soly- 
man the Great. And becauſe + haye 
named the moſt Heroick -Perfons of 
that Se, it will be but Juſtice to, No- 
bler Nations, to mention at the ſame 
time, thoſe who appear to have;ſhined 
the brighteſt in their ſeveral Apes or 
Countries, and the Luſtreof whoſe Ver» 
- nes, as well as Greatneſs, has been ſul- 
lied with the feweſt noted Blemiſhes or 
Defaults, and who for deſervipg, well 
of their own Countries by theis Ations, 
. and of Mapkind by their Examples, 
have eternized their Memories. 43, the 
_ rrue 
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trite Records: of Fame, which is ever 
juſt to the Dead, how partial ſoever it 
may be t6 the living,from the forced Ap- 
planſes of Power, or fulſom Adalations 
of ſfervile Men. : 

Such as theſe were among the ancient 
Grecians, Epaminondas, Pericles, and: 
Ageſalans. Of the Old Roman State, 
the firſt Scipio ; Marcelizs, and Panl4# 
ttmilizs. Of the Roman' Emperors, 
Anguſtzs, Trajan, and Marcus Amtoninat. 
Among the Goths, Alaric and Theaderic. 
Of the Weſtern Emperors, Charlemain, 
Frederick Barbaroffa ,- and Charles. the 
Fifth. Of the French Nation, Phard- 
moud , Charlet Martel, and Hewry the 
Fourth, who began three of thetr Nos 
bleſt Races. Of the Swedes, Guſtave 
Adolphus. And of our own, Richard 
- the Firſt; the Black Prince, and Harry 
the Fifth. To. theſe I may add ſeven 
Famous Captains ; or ſmaller Princes, 
whoſe Exploits and Vertues may juſtly * 
allow them to be ranked with fo great 
Kings and Emperors. Atiss and Bel- 
liſarizs, the two laſt Great Command- 
ers of the Roman Armies, after the Div 
viſion and Decay of that Mighty 
State, who ſet up the laſt Trophies, 
and made the _—_ a” * 
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the Numbers and Fury of thoſe Barba- 
rous Nations, that invaded, and after 
their time tore in pieces that whole Em- 
pire. George Caſtriot, commonly call'd 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Hunz- 
ades Viceroy of Hungaria, who were 
two moſt vittorious Captains, and ex-' 
cellent 'Men, the trne Champions of 
Chriſtendom whilſt they lived , and 
Terror of the Turks; who with fmal} 
Forces held at a Bay, forſo many years, 
all the Powers of the Ottoman Empire. 
Ferdinand Gonzalovo, that Noble Spa- 
 niard, worthily Surnamed the Great 
Captain, who by his ſole Proweſs and 
Condu&, conquered a Crown for his 
Maſter, which he might have worn for 
himſelf, if his Ambition had been equal 
to his Courage and Vertues. William 
Prince of Orange, who reftored the 
Belgick Liberties, and was the Founder 
of their State, eſteemed generally the 
beft and wiſeſt Commander of his Age, 
and'*who at the ſudden point of his 
- Death, as welt as in the courſe of his 
Life, gave ſuch Teſtimonies of his be- 
ing a true Lover of the People and 
Country he Govern'd. Alexander Fer- 
eſe, Prince of Parma, who by his Wiſ- 
dom, Courage and Juſtice, recovered 

Ten 
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Ten of the Seventeen Provinces, that 
were in a manner loſt to the Crown of 
Spain; made two famons Expeditions 
for relief of his Confederates into the 
Heart of Frapxce, and ſeemed to revive 
the ancient Roman Vertue and Difci- 
pline in the World, and to bring the 
noble Genius of Jtaly to appear once 
more upon the Stage. 

Who-ever has a mind to trace the 
Paths of Heroick Vertue, which lead 
to the Temple of True Honour and. 
Fame, need ſeek them no further, than 
in the Stories and Examples of thoſe 
Nlaſtrious Perſons here aſſembled. And 
ſo I leave this Crown of never-fadi 
Lawrel, in full view of ſuch great an 
noble Spirits, as ſhall deſerve it, in this 
or in ſacceeding Ages. Let them win is 
and wear it. ; | 
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PO N the Sarvey of all the Great 
Actions and Revolutions, occafi- 
oned in the World by the Conqueſts 
and Progreſcesof theſe four mighty Em- 
as well as the other four, ſo 
mach renowned in Story : It may not 
be impertinent, to reflet apon the cau- 
fes of Conqueſt as well as the effe&s, and 
deduce them from their natural Sources, 
as far as they can be diſcovered, though 
like thoſe of great Rivers , they are 
aſaally obſcure or taken little notice of, 
untill their Streams increaſing by the 
influence of many others, make ſo migh- 
ty Inundations, as to grow famous in 
the ' Stories, as well as Maps of the 
World. | 
To this end I ſhall obſerve three 
things upon the general courſe of Con- 
queſts, the moſt renowned and beſt re- 
corded, in_what remains of antictif'as 
well as modern Hiſtories. i- 
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Firſt, that they have generally pro- 
ceeded from ' North to South, ſo as we 
find'notie beſides thoſe of the Saraters 
that can'be ſaid to have failed the con- 
trary Courſe, and thoſe were animated 
by another Spirit, which was the Mahu- 
metan Perſwaſion of Predeſtination, that 
made them careleſs of their Lives, and 
thereby fearleſs of Dangers. For all the 
reſt, they have ran the Courſe before- 
mentioned, unteſs we ſhoald admit the- 
Traditions, rather than Relations of the 
Conqueſts of Seſoſtyis, who is reported 
by the Antients to have ſabdued all, 
from #gypt to the River Tanais : But 
this we may not allow for truth, becauſe 
it muſt have'preceeded the Reignof Nj- 
»w, and fo diſagree with the Chronolo- 
gy of Holy Scripture : And therefore it 
maſt be exploded for fabulons, with o- 
ther Reliques of antient Story, as the. 
Scythians having ſubdued and pofleſſed 
Afa'fo many hundred years before the 
Empire of Ni»4e,and their Wives having 
given (o-anticat a beginning to the fa- 
mous'Kmgdom of the Amazons, where- 
of f6me Remnants only, are ſaid to have 
remained in Alexander's time: Yet the 
famie was then believ'd, of their having 
antiently — their Dom1 _— 
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all the leſſer Aſia, as well as Armenit, 
and of their having founded the famous 
Temple of Diana at 'Epheſas ,/ which/ is 
the more probable, from that appellati- 
on of Tayrice, that was antiently given 
her. 

But the great Conqueſts, recorded 
and undiſputed in Story, have been of 
the Aſhrians Southwards, as far as Arg- 
bia and India, Of the Perſ{ans, from 
the Caſpian Sea, to the utmoſt extent of 
the preceeding Empire and of JH ypr. 
| Of the Macedonians over Greece and all 
the Bounds of the Perſian Kingdom, Of 
the Romans over the Greek Empire asfar 
as Parthia Eaſtward, and. overs Sicily 
Spain and Africk to the South, before 
the progreſt of their Arms towards the 
Northweſt. Of the Tartars over all Chi. 
za and India, And of the Goths and 0- 
ther Northern Nations overall the more 
Southern Provinces of Exrope. _-- + 

The ſecond obſervation I ſhall make 
upon the ſubje& of Vi&ory. and Con- 
- queſt is, that they have generally been 
made by the ſmaller numbers -oyer the 
greater, againſ} which I do notremem- 
ber any _— 12 all the famogs Rat- 
tels regiſtred in Story, excepting that-of 
Tamerlain and Bajazet, whanar' the firſ 
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isſaidl to cnet _ Y a 
part. in; nu though were 
vaſt on both fjdes, that they wean 
very. eaſy | to be. well accounted. 
thank pm fan wit 
were to thoſe of t 

«u5:-Thoſe of the Mace ; hom. 1th, La 


banal —_—_—_— on. the Pages. cho om oy 


ng ;. or fix hundred -thonſand. 
The Athenian Army little exceeded ten 
thouſand, and. fighting for the Liberties 
of their Country, beat above fix-ſcore 
thouſand Perſcans at Marathon, . The Le- 
cedemonians,; in all the famoas. Exploits 
of that State, never had above twelve 
thouſand, -Spertaxs. in the Field at a 
time, and-1 dom; above. 
twenty, thouſand. Men | * And yet they are 
with their Allies, * The ras ow 
Ramant ever ; D9ght with many | choir Be: 
Er, againl}. greater >. thy 
qumbers ,,,upleſs in the. Bn of 
Battels,.. of. .Canne and 
Thr . which were the,on| famous 


they. loſt, inn 
and. hy. laſe quit Phar alia, as _ 
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Rim three hundred thouſand Cimbere, 
fimous Viftories'of Feria afid:Belli- 
ſorts againſt” the: barbatons- Northern 
Nations, wete with mighty diſpr 
on of amber?! as likewiſe the fi 
Rorith of the Twds pon the Perf 
Kingdom z of the Farrers upoii t 
fe} © Aha Seandebbiy, lever ſaw tope- 
thet; above frireent thouſand men; in'all 
the renowned Vittories he atchieved a-" 
ennft- theTxrks!, thetgh ' in numbers 
ſometithes above an htiadred thouland. 
o deſcend tolater tithes, the Engliſh 
ories ſo'renowned'at Creſſy, Pottiers' 
arid Heentorr;" were gained-with difad- 
un $6f tiſnibers out of all proporti- 
he great Atchievements o-Cherles 
ro eighth in 1}aly,”*6f Henry the fourth: 
in France, and of Guſtavus Adolphws*in 
Gernieny,were everperform'd with ſmall- 
inſt greater numbers. In this Ape; 
andy all the Exploits that have {6 
juſtly raiſed the'R tatjor and"Hohor 
of Monſieur Turerine for reateſt Ca 
tain of his titne, petoofignt nber;'a 
ny you were atchieved;” without difid- 
e of number: Andthe late Defeat 
ofthe kj attheſicge of Pine: which 
faved os hekorng and! has eternifed 
the natite of the Dike of Lorain, was 
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. too freſh and great an Example of this 
” Afertion, to need any more, or leave 
it in diſpute. | C 
From theſe two Principles of Con- 
queſt having proceeded from the North 
to the South, and by ſmaller over great- 
er numbers, we may conclude, that they 
may be attributed to the Conſtitations 
of Mens Bodies whocompole the Armies 
that atchieve them, or to the diſpoſiti- 
ons of their Minds. ' The firſt of theſe 
may be either native or habituate, and 
the latter may be either natural or infu- 
ſed. *Tis without queſtion, the Nor- 
thern Bodies are greater and ſtronger 
than the Southern, and alſo more heal- 
thy and more vigorous. The reaſon 
whereef, is obvious to every mans Cons» 
jecure, both from the common Effets 
of Air upon Appetites and Digeſtion, 
and from the roughneſs of the Soy , 
which forces them npon Labour and 
Hardſhip. Now thetrue Original great- 
neſs of any Kingdom or Nation, may be 
accounted by the number of ſtrong and 
able Bodies of their Native Subjects. 
This ts the Natural Strength of Govern- 
ments, all the reſt is Art, Diſcipline, -or 
Inſtitution. | | 
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The next Ingredient into the Compo. 
fition of Conquering Forces, is Fearleſs. * 
neſs of Mind, whether it be occafion'd 
by the Temper of the Climate, or Race, 
of which Men are born, or by Cuſtom, 
which innares Men to be inſenſible of 
Danger 3 Or- by Paſljons or Opinions 
that are raiſed in them; For they may 
all have the ſame Effet. We ſee the 
very Beaſts and Birds of ſome Countries, 
as well as the Men, .are naturally fear- 
leſs. Welſee long Service in Armies or 
at Sea, makes Men inſenſible of Dan- 
gers. We ſee the love of Liberty, de- 
fire of Revenge, and defence of their 
Country or Prince, renders them care- 
leſs of Life. The very confidence of 
Vitory, either from former and fre- 
quent Succeſſes, from the eſteem and 
opigion of their Commanders, or from 
the ſcora of their Enemies, makes Ar- 
mies Vitorious. But chiefly, the firm 
and rooted Opinions of Reward or Pu- 
niſhmeat attending another World, and 
of obtaining the one or avoiding the 
ether, by dying or conquering in the 
quarrel they areengaged in.And theſe are 
the great Sources of Vitory and Fortune 
mn Arms: For let the numbers be what 
they will, That Army is ever beaten, 
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. where the Fright firſt enters. Few Bat- 
® tcts were loſt of old, but none fince the 
afe of Gunpowder, by the greatnefs of 
down-right Slaughter, before an Army 
runs; and the noife and fmoak of Guns, 
both encreaſes Fear, and covers Shame, 
more than the antient ufe of Arms, ſo 
that ſince thoſe of Fire came in, Battels 
have been uſually ſhorter and leſs bloody 
than before. 
If it be true (which F think will not 
be denyed either by Soldiers or reaſon- 
able Men ) that the Battel is loſt where 
the Fright firſt enters, then the reaſon wilt 
appear, why Victory has generally fol- 
towed the ſmaller numbers, becanſe in 2 
Body compoſed of more parts, it may 
fooner-enter upon one, than in that 
which confiſts of fewer, as 'tis likelyer 
to find ten wiſe Men together than am 
hundred, and an hundred fearleſs Men 
than a thouſand : And' thoſe who have 
the ſmaller Forces, endeavour moſt ta 
 fopply that Defe& by the choice Diſci- 
 pline, and Bravery of their Troops 2 
And where the Fright once enters an 
Army , the greater the number, tha 
greater the diforder,and thereby the lots 
of the Battel more certam and ſudden. 
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From all this I conclade that the 
compoſition of Viorions Armies, and * 
the great true ground of Conqueſt, con- 
fiſts firſt in the choice. of the ſtrotgeſt, 
ableſt, and hardieſt Bodies of Men: 
Next, in the exaQne(s of Diſcipline, by 
which they are inured to Labour and 
Dangers, and to fear their Commanders 
more than their Enemies : And laſtly,in 
the Spirit given them by lave of their 
Country or their Prince, by impreſſions 
of Honour or Religion, to render them 
fearleſs of Death, and ſo incapable, or 
at leaſt very difficult, to receive any 
fright, or break thereby into diſorder; 
And I queſtion not , but any brave 
Prince or General at the Head of forty 
thouſand men, who would -certainly 
ſtand their.-gzound , and ſooner dye 
than leave it, might fight any number 
of Forces that can be drawn together 
in any Field : For beſides that a great- 
er number, may fall ſooner into fright 
and diſorder , perhaps a greater can 
hardly be drawn into the Action of one 
days Battel,whereas very few in late Ages 
have laſted half that time. 

The laſt Remarque I ſhall make up- 
on this Subject is, that the Conquering 
Nations, have generally been _ 

who 
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ee Ret oephr 
was a t er 
had in their Victorions Armies,” that 
could not be broken by the vaſt num- 
bers of Spaniſh, Numidiar, or Pe 
and Armenidn Horſe, they were ſo 
engaged with, The force of the Gs. 
thick Na conſiſted in 'thejr Foot, 
and of the Twkiſh or Ottoman Empire in 
their Janizaries. The Noble Cone nefts 
6f the' Engiifh in France, were made'all 
their Foot 3/ and during that period 
& gra when the Crown of Spaizr made 
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ſchadl Twrenne 
noft to Ar ig? made 
way for his Naſter? Greatnels, by im- 
roving the Bodies of French Foot with 
Choice and Diſcipline, beyond - 
what 1h the pey had ever been thought capa- 
| Ble of before his time 
I ſhall end this Remarque with an Ad- 
venture Lremember.to have read in the 
Stories of the Dukes of Milan ; One * 
Herh having xouted a great Army 0 
2s es, was, enraged to find a Body of 
Frptt Bal thay ſtyl a fob ſtand. againſt 
| vl 4 Ms "VI &drious Troops 3 He' endea- - 
V voured 
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voured to break. .thery, by. a 
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Switzer, which bad 'becn IBID ; 
by any Horſe that could ag 
And this ſeems an evident T= cot 
that the Impreflions of Horſe upon Foor, 
are made by Terror rather than Force, 
and where that firſt enters, the Aion is 
foan decided. 
After all that has been faid of Con- 
uerors or Conquelts, .this muſt be con- 
ro h61d bat the” ſecond. Rank in 
the pretenſiohs to: Heroick Virtue, and 
that OR firſt has been. allowed, to the 
wiſe Inſtitution 0 EN Coed Law ns 
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which frame ſafe and happy Goverti- 
ments in the World. The deligns and 
effets of Conqueſts, are but the ſlaugh- 
ter and ruin of Mankind, the ravag! 
of Countries, and defacing the Weld 
Thoſe of wiſe and paſt Governments, 
are preſerving and encreafing the Lives 
and Generations of Men, ſecuring their 
Poſſeſſions, encouraging their Endea- 
vours, -and by Peace and Riches, im- 
proving and adorning the ſeveral Scenes 
of the World. 

$0 the Inſtitutions of Moſesleave him a 
 Diviner Character, than the Victories of 
/bue. Thoſe of Belzs, Ofgris, and 
ani, than the Proweſs of Ninw, Cy- 
rw, and Seſoſtris. And if among the 
Antients, ſome men have been eſteemed 
Heroes, by the brave Atchievements of 
great Conqueſts and Victories 3 It has 
been, by the wiſe Inſtitution of Laws 
and Governments, that Others have 
been honoured and adored as Gods. 
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ESSAY TV. 


Of Peony, 


are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed 
Seds, and called either Bufie or Idle Men. 
Whether theſe Terms differ in mean- 
ing, or only in. ſound, I know very 
well may. be diſputed, and with ap- 
pearance enough , ſince the Coyetous 
Man takes perhaps as much Pleaſure in 
bis Gains as the Voluptuous does in his 
Luxury, and would not purſue his Bu- 
fineſs unleſs he were pleaſed with it, 
upon the laſt. Account of what he moſt 
wiſhes and deſires, nor would care for 
the encreaſe of his Fortunes, unleſs he 
| i pro- 
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ropoſed thereby , that of his Plea- 
> eat or other, ſo that 
Plealure may. be {aid to be his end, 
whether he will allow to find it in his 
rſait or-ng. Much ado there has 
> many Words ſpent, or (to ſpeak 
with more reſpe& to the antient Philo- 
ſophers) many Diſputes have been raifed 
npon this Argument, I think to little 
purpoſe, and that all has been rather, 
an Exerciſe of Wit than an Enquiry 
after Truth, and: all Controverſies that 
can never end; had better perhaps ne- 
ver begin. The beſt is to take Words 
as they are moſt commonly ſpoken 
and meant, like Goyn as it moſt cur- 
rantly paſſes, without raiſing ſcruples 
upon the weight or the allay, unleG 
the cheat or the defet, be groſs and 
evident. Few things in the World or 
none, will bear too much refining, a 
Thred too fine Spun will eafily break, 
and the Point ofa Needletoo finely Filed. 
The uſual accepration, takes Profit and 
Pleaſure, for two different things, and 
not only calls the Followers or Vota- 

. ries of them, by ſeveral Names of 
Buſie and of Idle Men, but diſtingui- 
ſhes the Faculties of the mind, that 
are 
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' To the, firft of {leſs are 
x 1, layes qr -Produc- 
Wh. oh rally eſteemed the 
{ SR 4 uſeful, or profitable. to 
an Life, io private Poſſeſſi- 
\or pablic ries To the 
oy thoſe ings or : Diſcourſes, 
Wheel are the _ Pleafing or Eu- 
my Ye to all that read or hear 

et according to the Opini- 

on YI thole that link them. together, 
"the Inventions Fs Sages an Law- 
Mr themſelves, do pleaſe as well as 
fofic, thoſe who approve and follow 
ew! 0 thoſe of Poets, Inſtruc and 
rofit as well as Pleaſe ſach as are 
nverſant in them, and the happy 
mixture of both theſe, makes the ex- 
cellency in- both thoſe compoſitions, 
and. has given occaſion for eſteeming, 
V 4 or 
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or at leaſt for calling, Heroick Virtue 
and Poetry, Divine. 
Gt _— zven to Phetr, both jn 

eek, an in, expreſs the ſame 

_ of them in choſe Natiobss, Thi 

Breck ſgnifyiog 2 Makers or .  Gikators 
ſfach as raiſe admirable Frames ang 
Fabricks ont of nothing, which, ſtri i 
with wonder and with pleaſure, 
Eyes and. Imagitiations of thoſe 1 
behold them 5 The Latin takes NN 
fame Word, common to Poets and to . 
Prophets. Now as Creation , 'is the 
firſt Attribute and higheſt Operatian 
of Divine Power, ſo is Prophecy the 
greateſt Emanation of Divine Spirit. in 
the World. As the Names in thoſe 
Two Learned Languages, fo the. 
of Poetry, are by the Writers of as 
made to be Divine, and to. procee 
from a Cexleftial Fire or Diyine Ipſpi- 
ratjon, and by the vulgar Opimons, 
recited or related to in many, paſlages 
of thoſe Authors, the Effe&s of, Poetry 
were likewiſe thooght Divine ang Su- 
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deſerve from ind. in. general, 2s 
bebo as from he wrath my of 
revent ma- 
of ay pablo og Certaly and ſaye the Lifes 
of many innocent, dcjuded or wy, 
ing People, - who ſuffer 
upon Accaunt of Ruby 
3 have feen many miſerable ears 
les of this kigd, in my. youth, at 
e, and tho* the Humor or Faſhi- 
on, be a good deal worn ont of the 
World, within Thirty or Forty Years 
paſt, yet it ſtill remains in ſeyeral re- 
mote parts of Germany , Swedes, and 
fome ather Countries. 
But 


- IOW 
"Bit td © to'the Charms' of Po- 
y, if. che fortaken Lover, in that Ec>' 
© 6f- Virgil, had expefted only 
*the Force-bf her Verſes, or her 
s, 'what js the Burthen of the 
ng, to''bring Daphinis ' home from 
the Town where he was gone and en- 

ged 'in-a new Amonrs if ſhe had 
Seed only to revive anold faint- 
ing Flame, or to damp a new one that 
was KindFing"in-his Breaſt; ſhe might, 
for ofght I know, have compaſlſed ſuch . 
Ends,-by the Power of fuch Charms, 
and 'withonr other than very Natural 

thantments.” For there is no  Que- 
ſtion, 'bat triie Poetry may have the 
Force, to raife 'Paflions and to allay 
them, to change and to extinguiſh 
thetn, to © temper Joy and Grief, to 
raiſe Love and Fear, nay to turn Fear 
mto Boldnefs, and Love into Indiffe- 
rence; and into Hatred it ſelf; and [ 
eaſily believe, That the diſheartned 
Spartans, were new: animated, and re- 
covered their loſt Conrage, by the 
Songs of [rtew, that the Cruelty 
and Revenge of Phalaris, were chang- 
ed bythe Odes of Stefichorav , into 
the greateſt Kindneſs and Eſteem, and 


that many men were ay paſſtonately 
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Enamoured, by .the. Charms, oſ:\Sps 
pho's. Wit and Paetry,- as by thoſe of 
Beauty , in Flora, or Thais 3 for;.'tis 
not only Beauty -gives Loye, but Love 
. . gives Pramy to the. 5 ObjeR that raiſe 
it 5 ug) if | the po reno Grang. 8: 
noug 7 et it COME..! :WHhat 3t- 
there, is always, ora - i0-the 
Perfon, that. rb JNog 1sit/ any 
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Blood, upon the reading or hearing ” 
ſome excellem Pieces of Poetry, . nor 
that OZavie fell into - Swound, at 
the recital made by Yigil' of thoſe 
Verſes in the Sixth of his Heneides 
 » Thisis en to aſſert the Powers 
of Poetry, and diſcover the Ground of 
thoſe Opinions of old, which” derived 
it from Diviae Inſpiration, and gave it 
ſo great a ſhare, in the ſuppoſed Et- 
feds of Sorcery or Magick. But as 
the Old Romances, ſeem to leſſen the 


'8. Honour of true Proweſs and Valour in 


their Knights, by giving ſuch a part 
in all their Chief Adventures to En- 
chantment, ſo the true excellency and 
juſt eſteem of Poetry, ſeems rather de- 
baſed than exalted, by the Stories or 
Belief of the Charms performed by it, 
which among the Norther» Nations, 
rew ſo ſtrong and ſo general, that a- 
ut Five or Six Hundred Years ago, 
all 'the Ruxick Poetry came to be de- 
cryed , and thoſe ancient CharaGers, 
in- which they were Written, to be a-... 
| boliſhed by the Zeal of Biſhops , and 
even by Orders and Decrees of State, 
which has given a great - Maim, or ra- 
ther an irrecoverable Loſs to the Story 


'of thoſe Northern» Kingdoms, the _ 
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of our Anceſtors, in all the Weſters 
parts of Exrope. 

The more true and natural Source 
of Poetry may be diſcovered; by.obfer- 
ving to what God .this Inſpiration was 
aſcribed by the Antients, which was 
Apollo or the Sun, ' eſteemed among 
them the God of Learning in general, 
but more particularly of Muſick and 
of Poetry. The Myſtery of this Fa- 
ble, means I ſappoſe, that a certain 
Noble and Vital Heat of Temper, but 
eſpecially of the Bram, 1s the true . 
Spring of theſe Two Arts or Scien- 
ces : This was that Caleſtial Fire, 
which gave ſuch a pleaſing Motion and 
Agitation 'to the minds of thoſe Men, 
that have been fo much admired in the 
World, that raiſes ſuch infanite images 
of things ſo agreeable and delightful 
to Mankind : By the influence of this 
Sun, are produced thoſe Golden and 
Inexhauſted Mines of Invention, which 
has furniſhed the World with Trea- 
{ares ſo highly eſteemed, and ſo univer- 
ſally' known and ufed, in all the Re- 
gions that have yet been ciſfcover- 
ed. From this ariſes that Elevati- 
on of Genius, which can never be pro- 
duced by -any Art 'or ſtady, by Bains 

Or 
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or by Induſtry, which cannot be taught 
by Precepts or Examples, and there- 
fore. is agreed by all, to be the pure 
and free Gift of Heaven. or of Na- 
ture, and to be a Fire kindled out of 
ſome hidden ſpark of the very firſt 
Conception. | 

Btit tho" Invention be the Mother 
of Poetry , yet this Child, is like all 
others, born naked; and muſt be Nou- 
riſhed with Care, Cloathed with Ex- 
atneſs and Cegonce » Educated with 
Induſtry, Inſtrufted with Art, Improv. 
ed by Application ; Corre&ed with 
Severity, and Accompliſhed with La- 
bour and with Time, before it Arrives 
at any great Perfe&ion or Growth: 
"Tis certain that no Compoſition re- 
quires ſo many ſeveral Ingredients, 
or of more different ſorts than this, 
* Nor that to excel 1o any qualities, 
there are neceſſary ſo many Gifts of 
Nature, and fo many improvements of 
Learning and of Art. For there muſt 
be an univerſal Genius, of great Com- 
paſs as well as great Elevation. There 
muſt be ſpritely Imagination, or Fancy, 
fertile in a thooſand ProduQions, rang- 
ing. aver infinite Ground, . piercing in- 
wW ever} Corner, and by the Light of 
OED. —- XK 7 that 
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that true Poetical Fire, diſcovering a 
thouſand little Bodies or Images in the 
World, and Similitudes among them , 
nnſeen to. common Eyes , and which 
could nor be diſcovered, withont the . 
Rays of that San. 

Beſides the heat of Invention and 
Iivelineſs of Wit, there muſt be the 
coldnefs of good Senſe” and ſoundneſs 
of Judgment , to diſtinguiſh between 
things and conceptions, which at- firſt 
fight, or upon ſhort glances, ſeemalike 3 
to” chooſe among infinite produQtions 
of Wit and Fancy, which are worth 
preſerving and cultivating, and which 
are better ſtifled in the Birth,” or thrown 
away when they are born, as not worth 
bringing up. Without the Forces of 
Wit ; all Poetry is flat and languiſh- 
ing; without the ſuccors of Judg- 
ment; tis wild and ' extravagant. The 
true wonder of: Poeſy is, That fach 
contraties muſt meet to' compoſe it, a 
Genins both Penetrating and Solid z 
in Expreflion both'Delicacy and Force ; 
and the” Frame or- Fabrick of a true 
Poem, muſt have fomething both Sub- 
ime and Jaſt, Amazing and Agreeable. 
[There muſt 'be a great Agitation of 
"Mind to Invent, a great Calm to' Jadge 
ten - wg an 
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and corre&, there muſt be upon the 
ſame Tree, and at the fame Time, 
both Flower and Fruit. To work up 
this Metal into exquiſite Fignre, there 
muſt be imploy'd the Fire, the Ham- 
mer, the Chizel and the File. There 
maſt be a general Knowledge both of 
Nature and of Arts, and to go the 
loweſt that can be, there are required 
Genixs, Judgment, and Application; for 
without this laſt, all the reſt will not 
ſerve turn, and none ever was a great 
Poet, that applyed himſelf much to a- 
ny thing elſe. 

When I ſpeak of Poetry, I mean not 
. an Ode or an Elegy, a Song or a Sa- 
tyr, nor by a Poet the Compoſer of 
any of theſe, but of a juſt Poem: And 
after all I-have ſaid, 'tis no wonder, 
there ſhould be ſo few have appeared, 
in any Parts or any Ages of the World, 
or that ſuch as have, hould be ſo much 
admired, and have almoſt Divinity aſ- 
cribed to them, and to their Works, 

Whatever has been among thoſe, who 
are mentioned with ſo much Praiſe or 
Admiration by the Antients, but are 
loſt to us, and unknown any farther 
than their Names, I think no Man has 
been ſo bold among thoſe that remain 
XZ to 
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to queſtion the title of Homer and 
Virgil, not only to the firſt Rank, but 
to the ſupream Dominion in this State, 
and from whom, as the great Law- 
givers as well as Prifices, all the Laws 
and Orders of it, are, or may be deri- 
ved. Homer was without Diſpute, the 
moſt Univerſal Genizs that has been 
known in the World, and Virgil the 
moſt accompliſh't. To the firſt muſt 
be allowed, the moſt fertile Invention, 
the richeſt Vein , the 'moſt general 
Knowledge, and the moſt lively Ex- 
preſſion : To the laſt, The nobleſt I- 
dea's, the juſteſt Inſtitation, the wiſeſt 
Condud, and the choyceſt Elocution. 
To ſpeak in the Painters Terms, we 
find in the Works of Homer, the moſt 
Spirit, Force, and Life; in thofe of 
Virgil, the beſt Deſign, the trueſt Pro- 

ortions, and the greateſt Grace 3 The 
Colouting in both ſeems equal, and 
indeed, in both is admirable. Homer 
' had more Fire and Rapture, Virgil 
more Light and Sweetnels ; or at leaſt 
the Poetical Fire was more raging in 
one, but clearer in the other, hich 
makes the firſt tnore amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable. The Oare was 
richer in one, but in tother more e- 
m hy ., fined, 
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fined, and better allay'd, to make up 
- excellent Work.., Upon the whole, I 
thipk it maſt be-confefied, that Homer 
was of the two, and :perhaps, of all 
others, the vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, and 
the moſt wonderful Gezizs3 and that 
be has been generally ſoeſteemed, there 
cannot be a greater Teſtimony given , 
than what has been by ſome obſerved 
that not only the Greateſt Maſters, 
| have found in his Works, the beſt and 
trueſt Principles of- all their Sciences 
or Arts, | but that the nobleſt Nations, 
have derived from them, the Original 
of their ſeveral Races, though it be 
hardly yet agreed, Whether his Story 
be True, or Fiction. In ſhort, theſe twa 
immortal Poets, muſt be allowed ta 
have ſo much excelled in their kinds, 
as to have exceeded all Compariſon 3 
- to have even extinguiſhed - Emulation, 
and in a manner confined true Poetry, 
not only to their two Languages, but 
_ to their very Perſons. And lam apt 
to believe ſo much of the true Genizs 
- of Poetry in genera), and of its Eleva- 
tion in theſe two Particulars, that I 
know not, whether of all the Num- 
bers of Mankind, that live within the 
Compaiyof a Thouſand Years; fer one 
| R 4 . Man 
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Man that is born capable of making 
fuch a Poet as Hower or Virgil, there 
may not he a Thouſand born Capable 
of making as 'great Generals' of Ar- 
mies , or Miniſters 'of -State, as -any 
the moſt Renowned.in Story. 

I do not_ here intend to make'a 
further Critick upon Poetry, which 
were too great a Labour, nor to give 
Rules for it, which were as great a 
Preſaumption : Beſides, there has been 
fo much Paper blotted upon theſe Sub- 
zeQs, in this Curious and Cenſuring 
Age, that 'tis all grown tedious or Re- 
—_ The Modern French Wits ( or 

retenders) have been very ſevere in 
their Cenſures, and exa& in their Rules, 
I think to very little Purpoſez For I 
know not, why they might not have 
contented themſelves, with thoſe giv- 
en by Ariitotle and Horace, and have 
Tranſlated them rather than Comment- 
ed upon them, for all they have done 
has been no more, ſo as they ſeem, by 
'their Writings of this kind , rather to 
have valued themſelves, than improved 
any body elſe. The Trath is, there is 
ſomething in the Genizs of Poetry, tob 
Libertine to be confined to ſo many 

Rulesz and whoever goes about to _ 
| je 
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jet it to ſach Conſtraints, loſes both 
ns; Spirit 'arid Grace',: which are ever 
Native, and never learnt, ceven: of the 
beſt Maſters: 'Tis-avif to! make-ex- 
cellent ' Honey; / your ſhould cut off the 
Wings of your Bees! confine-them: to 
their Hive or their Stands; and lay 
Flowers-ibetore!':tHerm :ifuck! an0;you 
think the :{weereſt ; and like! to: yield 
the: fineſt ExtraQions:i:you had-asgoad 
pull out their '$tings, 'and make arrant 
Drones of them. They muſt. range 
through Fields, as well . as Gardens, 
chooſe ſuch Flowers :as they: pleaſe , 
and .by Proprieties and. Scents: the 
only know and diſtinguiſh: They maſt 
work wp their Cells: with Admirable 
Art, extra& their Honey with infinite 
Labour, and ſever it from the Wax, 
with ſuch Diſtindion and Choyce, as 
belongs'to none but thenilelves to per- 
form or to jadge. | 

It would be too much Mortificati- 
on, to. theſe great Arbitrary Rulers, a- 
mong the French Writers, or our .own, 
to Obſerve the worthy ProduGtions 
that have been- formed by their. Rules, 
the Honour they have received in the 
World, or the Pleaſure they have giv- 
en Mankind But to comfort them, 
"4 I 
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I do not know, there was any great 
Poet in Greece, after the Rules of that 
Art layd down by Ariſtotle, nor* in 
Rome, after thoſe by Horace, which 
yet none of our Moderns pretend to 
have out-done. Perhaps Theocritws and 
Lacan, may be alledg'd againſt this A 
ſerrion, but the firſt-offered no farther, 
than' ati Idils or. Eclognes 3 and the 
laſt, thongh he muſt be avowed for a 
true and a happy Genize; and to-. have 
made ſome very high Flights, yet he 
is ſo unequal to himſelf, and his Muſe 
is ſo young, that his Faults are too no+ 
ted, to allow his Pretences.  Feliciter 
andet, is the true Character of Lacar, 
2s 'of Owd, Luft amabiliter. After all, 
the utmoſt that cari be atchieved, or 1 
think pretended, by any Rules in this 
Art, is but to hinder ſome men from 
being very iſl Paets, but not to make 
any man a very good ane. To:judge 
who is ſo, we need go no further 
for inſtruction, ' than three Lines of 
Horace. 

w=—lle menm qui Pets inaniter angit, 
drritat, mulcet, falfss terroribus inple , 
©t Magus, & modo me Thebis, wodo ponit 

| ( Atherus. 
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He is a Poet, 


| thekges fr y x" s My DY« 
Provokes, «llays, and with falſe Vertor ls, 
Like a Magician, and now ſets nie down 
I: Thebes, «ud now in Athens. ' 


he 


Whoever does not afﬀfet and move 
the ſaine preſent Paſſions in, you, chat 
he repreſetits if others, and at other 
tithes, raiſe Images about you, . as-a 
Conjurer is ſaid to do Spirits, Tran- 
ſport you to the Places and to the Per- 
ſons he deſcribes, cannot be judged to be 
a Poet, though his Meaſures are never 
ſo juſt, his Feet never ſo ſmooth, or 
his Sounds never fo ſweet. 1 

But inſtead of Critick, or Rules 
concerning Poetry, I ſhall rather turn 
my Thoughts to the Hiſtory of it, 
and obſerve the Antiquity, the Ullex 
the Cages, the Decays, that have 
attended this great Empire of Wit. 

It is I think generally agreed, to 
have been the firſt fort of Writi 
that has been uſed in the World}; an 
in ſeveral Nations to have preceded 
the very Invention or Uſage of Let- 
ters. This laſt is certain in Americe, 
where the firſt Spaniards met with 

many 
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many ſtrains of Poetry, and left ſeve- 
ral of them Tranſlated into their Lan- 
ge, Which ſeem to have flowed 
Bos a true Poetick Vein, before any ' 
Letters were known in thoſe Regions. 
The ſame is probable of the Scythi- 
ans, = _— w rags Ari- 
otle ſays, the Agat their. Laws 
verge Verſe 3 and Fact, that the 
Germans -had no Annals nor Records 
bat-what were ſo; and for the Greciar 
Oracles delivered in them, we have no 
certain Account when they began, but 
rather reaſon to believe it was before 
the TntroduQion. of Letters from Phe- 
#icia among them, Pliny tells it, as 
a" thing known, that Pherecides was 
the who Writ Proſe in the-Greek 
Tongue, and that he lived about 
the time of Cyr; - whereas Homer 
and Hefod lived ſome Hundreds of 
Years before that Age 3 and Orphear, 
Linw, Muſzws , ſome Hundreds be- 
fore them: And of the Sybils, ſe- 
veral were before any of thoſe, and 
in times as well as places, where- 
of we have no clear Records now re- 
maining. What Solox and Pythagoras 
Writ, is ſaid to have been in Verſe, 


who were ſomething older than Cyras 3 
and 
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_ ri ' I; | ood Dion : 

imonides , 1yrtew, Sappho, Sefichorus 
- ſeveral 'oher Porn os 
their times; E is reporte 
of Chaldza, Syria nd Clles s ene 
the aricient Weſtern Goths ( our Ance- 
ſtors) the Ranick Poetry , ſeems to 
have been as old as their Letters 
and their Laws, their Precepts 'of 
Wiſdom as well as their Records, their 
Religions Rites as well as their Charms 
and Incantations,' to have been all in 
Verſe. 

Among the Hebrews, and even 
Sacred Writ the moſt antient, is b 
ſome | Learned* Men efteemed to be 
the Book of Job, and that it was Writ- 
ten before the time of _ Moſes, and'that 
it was a Tranſlation into Hebrew” ont 
of the old Chaldear .—- Lo Lan- 
guage. It may probably be conjettu- 
red, that he AL. not a Few, from the 

lace of his abode, which appears to 

ave been Seated between ' the Chal- 
deans of one fide, and the Sabeans 
(who were of Arabia on the, other, 
and 'by many Paſſages, of that adnmy- 
rable and truly infpired Poem, the Au- 
' thor ſeems to have lived in ſome Parts 
near the 'Mouth**of Evphriter or the 


Perſian 
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. Þ Gulf, where he contemplated 
Hg rg of the RP m_ gs 
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Idol or Repreſentation was Profeſled 
and Received among the attient Per- 
and Fotmlew and Chaldeans. 
that if Job was, ag Hebrew, 'tis pro- 
he ll Ws been of the Race 
Heber == lived in Chaldes, or of 
Abrahaw ho -is ſuppoſed to baye 4 t 
that Copntry for the Profeſſion or Wo- 
RE ne Fog 'rather- than from the 
of Iſaac and 1/rael,. who hy Ave 
in the Land of Canaaz. Now, pk 
« is.out of Controverſy, that. ye Þ 
af was Written Origivally jn,Ver 
an vas a Poem upon (the. Subjef. 
the Juſtice and Power of God, - © 
Vindication ,of this di 
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from the uſual Eventsof Human thingy, 
by which ſo many il! and impious Men 
ſeem - Happy and Profperous ' in the 
courſe of their Lives, and ſo many Pious 
—_— _ ſcem Miſerable or Ab 
flict pariſh Tranſlation of the 
Jews in naps. which pretends to ren- 
der:ithe . Hebrew (as near 6s could be) 
word: for /\word.z and: for which, all 
Tranflatorsxof the Bible fince, have had 
great Regard, gives Gs the Two tuft 
Chapters, and theLafi fromthe ſeveach 
Verke in Proſe, as an Hiſtorical Intro- 
duaGtion aad Conclufon of the Work, 
and al the reſt in Verſe, exceptthe Tran- 
{trons from one Part or :Perſon _—_—_ 
Sacred Dialogue to another. .. 

- But if we take the Books of Maſe! 
be the moſt antient;;mm the a 
Tongue, yet the Song of Moſer may pro- 
bably have been Written before the 
reft:; as that of Deborah, —y 
of: Judges, being Praifes ſang to.God, 
_ the Victories or Subtedios jof: the 
ifraelites, related in both.: And 1 ne- 
ver read the laſt, withdut obſerving i mn 
it, as True and Nouble Strainsof Poetry 
and /P3ctate, as:1n - any ather Language 
whatſoevery in pight of all Diſadvanta- 
bes ſrom Tranſlations into; ſo differett 

| Tongues 
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Tongues and common Proſe. If an 

ion of ſome Learned Men both 
Modern and Antient could be allow- 
ed, that E/dras was the Writeror-Com- 
piler of the firſt Hiſtorical Parts of the 
Old Teſtament, though from the ſame 
Divine Inſpiration as that of Moſes and 
the other Prophets, then the Pſalms of 
David would be the firſt Writings we 
find in Hebrew ; and next to them, the 
Song” of Sofomor which' was' written 
'when he was young , and Eccleſfraftes 
when he was old : So that from all ſides, 
both Sacred and Prophane, It appears 
that: Poetry - was the firſt ſort of Writ- 
1ng :known and uſed in the ſeveral Na- 
tions of the World. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, I confeſs, up- 
on the firſt thought, ' that a ſort of Style 
ſo regular and fo difficult, ſhould have 
grown-inufe, before the other ſo eaſy 
and fo looſe; But -if we confider, what 
the firſt end of Writing was, it will ap- 
peatoprobable from Reaſon as well as 
Experience 3- For. the true and General 
End, was bat the Help of Memory, in 
preſerving that of Words and: of Adi- 
ons, which would otherwiſe have been 
loſt, and ſoon vaniſh away, with the 
'Tranfitory Paſſage of Human mw 
wy an 
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and Life. Before the Diſcourſes . and 
Diſputes of Philoſophers, began to bu- 
ſfieor amuſe the Grecian Wits, there was 
nothing Written in Proſe, but either 
Laws, ſome ſhort Sayings of Wiſe men, or 
ſomeRiddles, Parables or Fables, where- 
in were couched by the Antients, ma- 
ny Strains of Natural or Moral Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge; and beſides theſe, 
ſome ſhort Memorials of Perſons, Adti- 
ons, and of Times. Now 'tis obvious 
enough to conceive, how much eafier, 
all ſuch Writings ſhould be Learnt and 
Remembred, in Verſe than in Proſe, 
not only by the Pleaſure of Meaſures 
and of Sounds, * which gives a great 
Impreffion to Memory, but by the or- 
der of Feet which makes a great Fa- 
cility of Tracing one Word after ano- 
ther, by knowing what fort of Foot or 
Quantity , muſt neceſſarily have pre- 
ceded or followed the *Words we re- 
tain and deſire to make up. 

This made Poetry ſo neceſſary, be- 
fore Letters were invented, and ſo con- 
venient afterwards 3 and ſhews, that the 
great Honor and general Requeſt,where- 
in it has always been, has. not proceed- 
ed only, from the Pleaſure and Delight, 
but hkewiſe from the Uſefulneſs and 
Y Profit 
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Profit of Poetical Writings. | 
This leads me naturally to the Sub- 

jeas of Poetry, which have been ge- 
nerally, Praiſe, Inſtra&ion, Story, Love, 
Grief, and Reproach. Praiſe, was the 
Sabje&t of all the Songs and Pſalms 
mentioned in Holy Writ, of the Hymns 
of Orphexs, of Homer and many others; 
Of theCarmina Secularia in Rome, Gom- 
poſed all and Deſigned for the Honor 
of their Godsz Ot Pinder, Stefichorws, 
and Tyrias, in the Praiſes of Virtue or 
Virtuous Men. The Subje&t of Job, 
is InſtruRion concerning the Attributes 
of God and the Works of Nature. Thoſe 
of Simonides," Phocillides, Theognis, and 
ſeveral other of the ſmaller Greek Poets, 
with what paſſes for Pyzzhegores, are In- 
ſtrtions 1n Morality : The firſt Book 
of Heſiod and Virgils Georgicks, in Agri- 
culture, and Lycretizs in the deepeſt 
natural Philoſophy. Story, is the pro- 
per Subjet of Heroick Poems, as Ho- 
mer and Firgil in their inimitable 1hads 
and /Encids; And Fable, which is a ſort 
of Story, in the Metamerphoſer of Ovid. 
The Lyrick Poetry has . been chiefly 
Canverfant about Love, tho* turned 
_ often upon Praiſe too ; and the Vein of 
Paſtorals and Eclogues has _ the 

ame 
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ſame courſe, as may be obſerved in 
Theocrygtws, Virgil, and Horace, who was 
I think, the firſt and laſt of true Lyrick, 
Poets' among the. Latins : Griet has 
been always the Subje& of Elegy, and 
Reproach that of Sgzyr. The Drama- 
tick, Poeſy has been Compoſed of all 
theſe, but the chief end ſeems to have 
been Inſtrution, and under the di- 
guiſe of Fables, or the Pleaſure of Story 
to ſhew the Beauties and the Rewards 
of Virtue, the Deformities and Miſ- 
fortunes, or Puniſhment of Vice: By 
Examples of both, to Encourage one, 
and Deter Men from the other; to Re- 
form all Cuſtoms, Corre& ill Manners, 
and Moderate all violent Paſſions. Theſe 
are. the general Subjects of both Parts; 
tho' Comedy give us but the Images 
of common Life, and Tragedy thoſe of 
the greater and moce extraordinary 
Paſſions and Aﬀions among Men. To 
go further upon this Subje& , would 
be to tread ſo beaten Paths, that to 
Travel in them, only raiſes Duſt, and , 
is neither of Pleaſure nor of Ute. 

For the Changes that have happen- 
ed in Poetry, I ſhall obſerve one An- 
tient, and the others that are Mo- . 
dern will be too Remarkable, in the 

® 2 De- 
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Declines or Decays of 'this great Em- 
pire of Wit. The firſt Change of Po- 
etry was made, by Tranſlating it into 
Proſe, or Cloathing it in thoſe looſe 
Robes, or common Veils that diſguiſ- 
ed or covered the true Beauty of its 
Features, and ExaQnefs of its Shape. 
This was done firſt by /&ſop in Greek, 
but the Vein was much more. antient 
in the Eaſter» Regions, and much in 
Vogue, as we may obſerve, in the ma-_ 
ny Parables uſed in the old Teſtament, 
as well as in the New. And there is 
a Book of Fables, of the fort of - 
ſop's, Tranſlated out of Perſian , and 
pretended to have been fo, into that 
Language out of the antient Indian; 
But though it ſeems Genuine of the 
Eaſtern Countties, yet I do not take 
it to be ſo old, nor to have ſo much 
Spirit as the Greek, The next Succel- 
fion of Poetry in Proſe, ſeems to have 
been in the Mzletiar Tales, which were 
a ſort of little Paſtoral Romances; and 
though much in requeſt in old Greece 
and Rome, yet we have no Examples 
that I know of them, unleſs it be the 
Longi Paſtoralia, which gives a Taſt 
. of the great Delicacy and' Pleafure, 
that was found ſo generally in thoſe 

| ſort 
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ſort of Tales. The laſt kind of Poetry 
in Proſe, is that-which in latter Ages 
has over-run the World, under the 
Nameof Romances, which tho' it ſeems 
Modern, and a Production of the Gorthick 
"Genius, yet the Writing 1s antient. 
The remainders of Petronivs Arbiter, 
ſeem to be of this kind, and that which 
Lucian calls his True Hiſtory: But the 
moſt antient that paſles by the Name, 
i& Heliodorus, Famous for the Author's 
chufing to loſe his Biſhoprick, rather 
than diſown that Child of his Wit. 
The true Spirit or Vein of antient Poe- 
try. in this kind, ſeems to ſhine moſt 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom I eſteem 
both the greateſt Poet and the Nobleſt 
Genius of. any that have left Writings 
behind ther, and publiſhed in ours or 
any other modern Language 3 a Per- 
' ſon born capable not oaly of forming 
the greateſt Ideas, but of leaving the 
nobleſt Examples, if the length of his 
Lite. had, been equal to the excellence of 
his Wit and his Virtues. 

.With him I leave. the Diſcourſe of 
-antient " OXhTa' and to diſcover the De- 

ps .of this Empire, muſt turn to that 
ma the modern, which was introduced 
after the Docs, or rather Extinction 
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of the old, as if true Poetry being dead, 
an Apparition of it walked about. This 
mighty Change, arrived by no ſmaller 
Occaſions, nor more ignoble Revolu- 
tions, than thoſe which deſtroyed the 
antient Empire and Government of 
Rome, and Ereted ſo many New ones 
upon their Ruins, by the Invaſions and 
Conqueſts, or the general Inindations 
of the Goths, Vandals, and other Bar- 
barous or Northern Nations, upon thoſe 
| Parts of Exrope, that had been ſubje& 
to the Romans. Aﬀer the Conqueſts 
made by Czſar upon Gaul, and thenearer 
Parts of Germany, which were continu- 
ed and enlarged in the times of Auge- 
ſfizs and Tiberizs by their Lieutenants 
or Generals, great Numbers of Germans 
and Garls reſorted to the Roman Armies 
and to the City it ſelf, and habiruated 
themſelves there, as many Spatrriards, 
Syrians, Grecians had done before upon - 
the Conqueſt of thoſe Countries. Is 
» mixture, ſoon Corrupted the Purity'of 
the Latin Tongue, ſo that in Lxcar, but 
more 1n Sexeca, we find a great and 
harſh Allay, entered into the Style of 
the Arguſten Age. ' After Trajan and 
Adrian had ſabdued many German and 
Scythian - Nations, on: both fides'of the 

S . Danube 
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Danube, the Commerce of thoſe barba- 


rous People grew very frequent with 
the Rowans; andJam apt to think, that 
the little Vepſes aſcribed to Adriaz, 
were in imitation of the Runick Poetry. 
The Scythicas Pati Pruinas of Florus, 
ſhews their Race or Clymate, and the 
firſt Rhyme that ever I read in Latin, 
with little Alluſions of Letters or Sylla- 
bles, is in that of Adriaz at his Death. 


O Animnla, vagula, blandula, 
Pune nunc abibis in loca, 
Palidula, lurida, timidula, 

Nee ut ſoles dabis joca. 


'Tis probable the old Spirit of Poe- 
try, being loſt or frighted away by thoſe 
long and bloody Wars with ſach bar- 
barous Enemies, this New Ghoſt began 
to appear In its room, even about that 
Age, or elſe that Adrian, who atfeQed 
that piece of Learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old Vein, 
turned to a new one, which his Expe- 
ditions into thoſe Countries made more 
allowable in an Emperor, and his Ex- 
ample recommended to others. . In the 
time of Boetizs, who lived under Theo- 
dorick in Rome, wefind the Latin Poerry 
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ſmell rank of this Gothick Imitation, and 
the old vein quite ſeared up. 

After that Age, Learning grew every 
day more and more obſcured, by that 
Cloud of Ignorance, which coming from 
the North, and increafing with the Nurg- 
bers and Snccefſes of thoſe barbarous 
People, at length over-ſhadowed all 
| Exrope for fo long together. The Ro- 
141 Tongue began it ſelf to fail or be 
diſuſed , and by its Corruption made 
way for the Generation of three New 
Languages, in Spair, Italy and France. 
The Courts of the Princes and Nobles, 
who were of the Conquering Nations, 
for ſeveral Ages uſed their Gothick, or 
Franc, or Saxon Tongues, Which were 
mingled with thoſe of Germany, where 
ſome of the Goths had ſojourned long, 
before they proceeded to their Con- 
queſts of the more Southern or Weſtern 
Parts. Wherever the Roman Colonies 
had Jong remained, and their Language 
had beengenerally ſpoken, the common 
People ulcd that ſtil], but vitiated with 
the baſe allay of their Provincial Speech. 
This in Charlerrain's time was called in 
France, Ruſtica Romana; and in Spain 
during the Gothick Reigns there, Romance; 
but in Ergland, from whence all the 

Roman 
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Roman Souldiers, and great Numbers of 
the Britains moſt accuſtomed to their 
Commerce and Language,” had been 
drained, for the Defence of Gaz/ againſt 
the barbarons Nations that invaded" it 
about the time of Yalentiniar ,- that 
Tongue . being wholly extinguiſh't,” ( as 
well as their own) made way for the 
intire uſe of the Saxor Language. 'With 
theſe Changes, 'the antient Poetry was - 
wholly loſt in all theſe Countries, and 
a new fort grew up by degrees, which 
was called by a new Name of Rhimes 
with an eaſy Change of the Gofhick 
Word -Ryxnes, and not from the Greek, 
Rythmes, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. - 

Runes, was properly the Name of the 
Antient Gothick Letters or CharaQeers, 
which were Invented firſt or introdaced 
by Odin, in the Colony or Kingdom of 
the Getes or Goths, which he Planted 
in the North-Weſt Parts, and round the 
Baltick Sea, as has been before related. 
But becauſe all the Writings, they had 
among them for many Ages, were in 
Verſe, it came to be the common Name 
of all ſorts of Poetry among the Goths, 
and the Writers or Compoſers of them, 
were called Runers or Rymers. They 
had likewiſe another Name for them, 
or 
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or for ſome ſorts of them, which was 
Vaſes or Wiſes, and becauſe the Sages 
of that Nation, expreſſed the beſt of 
their Thoughts, and what Learning and 
Prudence they had, in theſe kind of 
Writings, they that ſucceeded beſt and 
with moſt Applauſe were termed Wife- 
men, the good Senſe, or Learning, or 
ofeful Knowledge contained in them, 
was called Wiſdom, and the pleaſant 
or. facetious Vein among them was 
called Wit, which was applied to all 
Spirit or Race of Poetry, where it was 
found in any Men, and was generally 
_ to thoſe that heard or read 
em 


Of theſe Rares, there were in uſe a- 
mong the Goths above a hundred ſeveral 
ſorts, ſome Compoſed inlonger, ſomein 
ſhorter Lines, ſome equal and others une- 

ual, with many different Cadencies, 
Qrmkicgon Feet, which inthe pronoun- 
cing,make many different ſorts of Origi- 
nal or Natural Tunes.Some were Framed 
with Alluſions of Words,or Conſonance 
of Syllables, or of Letters, either in the 
ſame Line or in the Dyſtick, or by al- 
ternate Succeſſion and Reſemblance , 
which made a ſort of Gingle, that plea- 
ſed'the ruder Ears of that People. And 

| becauſe 
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becauſe their Language was com 
moſt of MonoſyNWables, and of fo great 
Numbers, matyy muſt end: in the ſame 
Sonnd 3 andther fort of Runes were made, 
with the Care and Study of ending two 
Lines, or each other of four Lines, with 
Words of 'the ſame ſound, which being 
the eaſieſt, requiring lefs Art, and need- 
ing leſs Spirit ( becauſe a certain Chime 
in the Sounds ſapplied that want, and 
pleaſed common Ears); thisin time grew 
the moſt general' among all the Gothick 
Colonies in Exrope, and made Rhymes 
or Runes paſs for the modern Poetry, 
in theſe Parts ofthe World. 
A was not —_— ip mo- 
rn Lahgriapes, but during thoſe igno- 
rant Aki oben it that balbotoms Litin 
which remained and was preſerved a- 
mong the Mozks and Prieſts, to diſtin- 
andy er by ſome ſhew of Learning 
from {the Laity; who might well ad- 
'mire it; in what Degree ſoever, and Re- 
"verence the Profefiors, when they them- 
felves  conld* netther Write nor 'Read 
-even in their own Languagez I mean 
not only the Vulgar Lay-men, but even 
[the Generality 'of Nobles,'Barons,' and 
Princes among them and this laſted, 
till the antient Leatning and Langoages 
| began 
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began to be reſtored in RRC wot 
Two Hundred Years ago.,,-, 


+40 as 


bick, and was - a raving. or rambling 
fort of Witor Invention, looſe and flow- 
ing, with little Art or Canfinement to 
any. certain Meaſures or. Rules z. yet 
Jome of it wanted not the true Spirit 
of Poetry in ſome Degree, or that natu- 
ral Inſpiration which has been ſaid to 
ariſe from ſome Spark of Poetical Fire, 
'wherewith particular Men are, born, | 
And ſuch as it was, it ſexved the; turn, 
not only to pleaſe, but even to, Gharm 
the Ignorant and Barbarous , Vulgar , 
where it ,was in uſe, This..made.the 
Ryners among the Gotþs, as much. in re- 
queſt and. admired, as any of the anti- 
ent and moſt celebrated Poets were a+ 
..mong the.Learned Nations; for among 
the | blind,' he that, has oye ,Eye-13.8 

Prince. They: were 23S Well as. —_ 
thers tho! tnſpiced,; and. the Charms 
of their .Runick Conceptions,, werk;8- 
val ay eſteemed Divine, or. Mage At 


'E ks: hjeas. of- them were. xarigus 
(Ther Get the ſame I oat 
al 


3-abſeryed ia, the true antient 
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| try. Yet this Vein was chiefly imploy- 
ed, upon the Records of Bold and'/Mar- 
rial - Actions, and the Praiſes of Valianr' 
Men” that had fought Sncceſsfally or 
Dyed Bravely, and theſe Songs or Bal- 
lads were ufually fang at Feaſts, or in 
- Circles of .Young or Idle Perſons, and 
ſerved to inflatme the Humour of War, 
of Slaughter and of Spoils among them. 
More refined Honour or Lovehad little 
Part in the Writings, becauſe it had lit- 
tle in the Lives or ACions of thoſe fierce 
People and bloody Times. Honour a- 
mong.. them conſiſted in ViRtory,, and 
LoveM Rapes and in Luft. | 
But as the true Flame of Poetry was 
rare among them, and the reſt was bur 
Wild Fire that Sparkled or rather Crack- 
led a while, and ſoon went out with little 
Pleaſure or Gazing of the . Beholders 5 
Thoſe Rxrers who could not raiſe Ad- 
miration by the Spirit of their Poetry, 
endeavoured todoit by another, which 
was that of Enchantments 3 This came 
in to ſupply the Defe& of that ſublime 
.and Marvellous, which has been found 
both in Poetry and Proſe among the 
Learned Antients. The'Gothick Runers 
ro Gain and Eſtabliſh the Credirand Ad- 
miration of their Rhymes, turned the 
Fe O 
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of them very much to Incantations and: 
Charns, pretending. by them, to [raiſe 
Storms, to Calm the $eas, to cauſe Ter- 
ror in their Enemies, to Tranſport them- 
ſelves in the Air, to Gonjure Spirits, to 
Cure Diſeaſes, and Stanch Bleeding 
Wounds, to make Women kind or eaſy, 
and Men hard or invulnerable 3 as one 
of their moſt antient Rwwers, affirms of 
himſelf and his own Atchievments, by 
Force of theſe Magical Arms. The Men 
or Women who were thought to perform 
ſach Wonders or Enchantments, were 
from Vzſes or Wiſes, the Name of thoſe 
Verſes wherein their Charms were con- 
ceived, called Wizards or Witches. 

'Qut of this Quarry, ſeem to have been 
raiſed, all thoſe Trophees of Enchant- 
ment, that appear in the whole Fabrick 
of the old Sp4ariſh Romances,which were 
the Productions of the Gothick Wit a- 
mong them during their Reign, and after 
the Conqueſts of Spain, by the Sargcens, 
they were applied to the long Wars be- 
tween them and the Chriſtians. From 
the ſame perhaps may be derived, all the 
vifionary Tribe of Faries, Elves, and 
Goblins, of Sprites and of Bul-beggars, 
that ſerve not only to fright Children in- 
to whatever their Nurſes Ron but 

; Ome- 
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ſometimes, by laſting Impreſſions,to dif- 
quiet the ſleeps and the very Lives of 
Men and Women, till they grow to 
Years of Diſcretion,and that God knows 
_ s a Period of time, which ſome People 
Arrive to but very late, and perhaps 
others never. At leaft this belief prevail- 
ed ſo far among the Goths and their Ra- 
ces, that all ſorts of Charms, were not 
only Attribauted to their Raves or Vey- 
ſes, but to their very Characters ; fo 
that about the Eleventh Century, they 
were forbidden and aboliſhed in Sweden, 
as they had been before in Spain, by 
"Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Commands or 
Conſtitutions, -and what has been fince 
recovered ofthat Learning or Language, 
has been fetcht as far as T/end it (elf. 
How much of this Kind, and of this 
Credulity remained even to our own 
Age, may be obſerved by any Man that 
Reflects fo far as Thirty or Forty Years; 
how often : Agouched, and how [ 
rally Credited were the Stories of Faz- 
ries, Sprites, Witchcrafts, and Enchant- 
ments; In ſome Parts of France, and not _ 
longer ago,the common People believed 
certainly, there were Lougaroos, or Men 
turned into Wolves ; and I remember 
ſeveral Iriſþ of the ſame mind. - The 
Remain- 
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© Remainders are | woven into our very 
Language; Mare in: old Runick,, was a 
Goblin that ſeized upon Men aſleep in 
their 'Beds, : and took ' from them all 
Speech and Motion. | Old Nicks was a 
Sprite that came to ſtrangle People who 
fell into the Water : Bo was a fierce o- 
thick Captain, Son of Odir, whoſe Name 
was uſed by his Souldiers when they 
would Fright or Surpriſe their Enemies ; 
and the Proverb of Khynkve, Rats #0 
Death, came I ſuppoſe from the ſame 
Root. 
There were not longer fince than the 
timeI have mentioned, fomeRemainders 
of the Runick, Poetry among the Iriſh. 
The Great Men of their Septs, among 
the many Offices of their Family, which 
continued always 18 the ſame Races, 
had not only a Phyſician, a Hunts-man, a 
Smith, and ſuch like, but a Poet, and a 
Tale. teller : The firſt Recorded and 
Sung the Actions of their Anceſtors, and 
Entertained the Company. at Feaſts 3 
The Latter, Amuzed them with Tales 
when- they were Mclancholy and could 
not ſleep: And a very Gallant Gentleman 
of the North of Ireland has told me, of 
bis own Experience, That in his Wolkt- 


Huntiogs there, when he uſed to be a- 
broad 
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beokdih the /Mountains three - or four 


Da ther; and'lay veryill.a Nights, 
fo Fheconld yot welkſleep, they would 
bting one, of theſe Tals: tell s, : that 


when tte hy down, would begin a'Story 
of a*King;' or a-Gyant, a Dwarf and a 
Damoſel, and ſoch rambling ſtuff, and 


poptinge it all. Night lon Na filich an 
\Tone, that you hear: ing on, 
whieriever or #waked 3" Alte lieved 
fiotHing'gn fitians give, could'have 
x" oo nnocent-effet, to make 
| is any Pains or Diſtempers 

of Rn, of” Mind. I remember in my 
fi,” fome Perſons of our Country to 
Hs pe inet R Rhyqges, and others 
thei" "conſtant. Prayers5 and-cis vulgar 
etidugh,that ſors Deeds or Conveyances 
ofitand,have been fo.fince the Conqueſt. 
h poor-wretched Weeds as thee; 

was Poctry Aoathed during thoſe ſhades 
of Ignorifce that over-ſpread all Exrope, 
F o many Ages after the Sun ſer of 
Roman Learning and Empire toge- 
tbr, which were Succeeded by ſo many 
New - Dominions, or- Plantations of the 
Gothick, Swarms, and by a-New Face of 
Cuſtoms, Habit, Language, and almoſt of 
Nature+: But trpon the dawn of a New 
Day, and the R<ſurreGion of other Sci- 
L ENCeg, 
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ences, with the Two Learned Langue- 
ges among us, This of Poetry. WO 
appear very early, tho very 
and in ſhapes as well as Cloarhs; 'm hig- 
mor afig in Spirit very differengtrom rhe 
Antient. It was now all in Rhyme, af- 
ecr the Gotbich Fafbion, for indeed noge 
of the ſeveral Diale&s of that Lai . 
or Allay, would bear the Compoſuxe.of 
ſuch Feet and Meaſares, as wereip ule a- 


mong the Greeks and Lativs, and forme 
that attempted it,foon left, it off Ir- 
ing of Succeſs. Yet in this new*Dreſs, 


Poetry was net without fome Charmy, 
eſpecially thoſe of Grace and Sweetne(s, 
and the Our begun to ſhine in the Hands 
and Works of the firſt Refiners. Petrach; 
 Ronſard, Spencer, met with much W 
\ Plauſe upon the Subjes of Love, Prai 

-Grief, Reproach. Arioſtoand Togo, en- 
tred boldly upon the Scene of Herojick 
Poems, buthbaving not Wings for fo high 
Flights, began to Learn of theold Ones, 
fell upon their Imitations, and chicthy 
of Virgil, as far asthe Force of their Ge- 
mius,or Diſad vantage of New Languages 
and Cuſtoms would allow. The Rel 
. gion of the Gentiles, had been woven in» 
to the Contexture of all the antient Poe» 
try,with a very agreable mixture, ou” 

made 


wasPoor, and his Moral lay ſo bare, that 
it loſt the Effet ;, "tis true, the Pill was 
Gilded, but fo thin, tat the Cologr and 
the Taſte were too caſily diſcovered. 
After theſe three, I know none of the 
Moderns that- have made atty Atchiey- 
mentsin Heroick Peetry worth Record. 
ng. The Wits of the Age, ſoon left off 
ſach bold Adventures, and turhed to o- 
ther Veins, as if not worthy to fit down 
at the Feaſt, they contented themſelves 
with the Scraps, with Songs and Sonnets, 
with Odes _ Elegies, with rye 
Panegyricks, and what we ca 
of Vaſes upon any Subjets or Occaſi- 
ons, wanting either Genius or Applicati- 
on for Nobler or more-Laborious Pro-- 
dudtions, as Paimters that cannot = 
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ceed jg. gregt Pieces, turn. to Miniature. 
- But-the, Modern Poets, :to valoe: this 
ſwallCp and mokeit pole tho of a 
New er-Metal than the old, gave it 
i xture from Two Veins, which 
bud known or little eſteemed a- 


acients. There were indeed 
cer e-in the old Regions of Poe- 
teycalled ewe which ſeldom reach- 
ed above theStature of Two, or Four, or 
Six Lines,ant: -which Being ſo ſhort, were 


all turned upon Conceit, or ſame ſharp 
Hits of Fancy or Wit. The only Ancient 
of this kind among the Latins, were the 
Priapeia, which v/Ere little Voluntaries 
or Extemporaries, Written upon the ri-. 
diculous Woodden Statues of Priapxs a- 
mong the Gardens of Rowe. In the de-: 
caysof the Rowan Learning and Wit as 
well as Language , Martial, Auſonine, 
and others fell into this Vein,and applied 
it indifferently to all Subj<&s,which was 
before Reſtrained to one, and Dreſt it 
ſomething' more cleanly than it was 
Born. This Vein of Conceit, ſeemed 
proper for ſuch Scraps or Splinters, into 
which Poetry was broken, and was ſo 
eagerly followed, as almoſt to over-run 
all that was Compoſed i in our ſeveral mo- 
dern Languagesz The [taliar,the French, 
| the 


of themfdves; 'twhs: a Satice that pave 
Point to' Meat that was Flat, and" ſome 
Life to Colours that were Fading,,autl in 
ſhort, thoſe who could not fu $pi- 
rit,ſupplied it with this Salt, whicft may 
preſerve Things or Bodys that ate Dead; 
but is, for ovght I know, of little alt'to 
the Livin, or neceſlary o Meats that 
have much or: pleafing Taſts of" their 
ewn. However it were, this Vein firſt o- 
ver-flowed our modern Poetry; and with 
little Diſtin&ion.or Judgment thaf we 
would have Conceitys welfas Rhyme in - 
every Two Lines, and rag through all 
our long Scribbles as well as the ſhort, 
and the whole Body of the Poem,.. what- 
ever it is:' This was juſt as if a Bailding 
ſhould be nothing” but Ornament, or 
Cloaths nothing ; Trimming 3 as if 
a Face ſhould be covered over withblack _ 
Patches,or a Gown with Spangles,which 
is all [ ſhall ſay of i. | | 
'- Ariother Vein which has entred and 
helpt to Corrupt our modern Poely, is 
that of Ridicule,as if nothing pleaſed but 
what made one Laugh, which yet come 
Z 3 from 
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Bar this miſtake 
ſach modern Poets, 
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fail of « fol 
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of this CharaQter, appears in thoſe Lines 
af Horece : . 


n=——— Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante, ſolmos 

Qui captat riſus hominum famamg; dicacis 

Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, Commiſſa tacere 

Qui nequit, His Niger ><, Hunc tu ern 
I” Ip di; e4vetc. 


And 'cis pity the CharaQer of a Wit, in 

one_Ape,ſhould beſo like that of a Black 

10 another. Kb. 

Rablais ſeems to have been Father of 

the Ridicule,a Man of Excellent and __— 
ve 
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verſal Learning as well as Wit, and tho' 
he had too much Game gwen him for 
Satyy in that Age, bf the Cuſtoms of 
Courts-and of Convents, of Proceſſes 
and of Wars, of Schools and of Camps, 
of Koinances and Legends; Yet he muſt 
be Confeſt to have kept up his Vein of 
Ridicule by ſaying many things ſo Malici- 
ous; foSmutty, and ſo Prephane, that ei- 
ther a Prudent,a Modeft,or a Pious Man, 
conld not haveaorded, tho! he had ne- 
_ wer ſo much of that Coyn about him, 
and it were to be wiſhed, that the Wits 
who have followed his Vein,had not puc 
too much Value upon a Dreſs, that bet- 
. ter Underſtandings would not wear ( at 
leaſt in publick ) and upon a compals 
they gave themſelves, which other Men 
would nottake. The Matchleſs Writer 
of Dox 2ixot is much more to be admi- 
red, for _ made up ſo excellent a 
ionof Satyr or Ridicule, with- 
out thoſe ſngredients,and ſeemsto be the 
beſt and higheſt Strain that ever was, or 

will be reached by that Vein. 
It began firſtin Verſe, withan [taliar 
Poem, called Le Secchia Rapita, was 
urſued by Scarren in Freach with his 
Vit Traveſty, and in Ezgli by Sir 
John Mince, Hudibras, and Cotton, and 
Z 4 with 
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with greater height of.:Barle/qwe' in, the 
Eaziſb, than 1 think in-any ys yr 


Bur let the LIND 


ZUagE 
it wil], the Deſgcern t 


2m are yer 
op Jeedol Vine and Virtae and Good Qbe- 


lities amgng Men, which muſt: be dif 
hearterfed, by findidg bow ugjaſtly and 
undiſtmguiſh't they fall under.che laſh-of 
Raillery,and-this;Vein of 'Ridianling the: 
Gopd as well: as the Ill,: theGuiley and 
the Innocent wgethew Tis a verypoor, 
tho' common Pretence to merit,to make 
it appear by the Fauhs of other. Mens 


A mean :Wit or Beauty may (paſs ina: 


Room, where;the reſt of the Company” 
aregllowed tohave none; 'tis:ſomething 
to ſparkle among, Diamonds,but toſhine: 
among Pebbles, is neither Credit nor Va- 
luc worth the pretending, + - - 

Beſides, theſe two. Veins braught 
in, to ſupply the DeteRts of the modern 
Poetry,much Application has been: made 
to the ſmoothneſs of: Language. or Style, 
which has at the beſt, bur. the Beauty» of 
Colouring in a Picture,& cartnever make 
a good one, without Spirit and Strength. 


The Academy et up by.Cardihal Rich- 


lien, to amuſe the Wity: of- that | Ages 
and Country,, and divert them from 
> raking 
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celled; andfuns; equtilliyr th; their 
Vetſe andi the Proſe. Vein 
boron wh rn 6 
pgor Reexuitsjhave\the 

of this Empireabren'of: kite pri yarns 
_ with whavSacce I: leave torbb judge 
> - confer; it in the! formes 


a of ph rs rem 


c_— —_—_— hoviever-it may afft&.cheitrue 
of ith Miftrifs; - bd muſt ever 


think btr c0vgrny ron Rags: as web in 
Robes: :- 

Among theſe many Decays, thans 4 is 
yet: oned6tt''of Pdetry,. that feemis ito 
havei ſucceeded | rhuch better with: our 
Moderns; tharſfahy of the reſt, which is 
Dramatich,, or that of the Stage : Irithis 
the 1:alier!' the Spaniſh,” and the: French, 
have a!l-had their different Merit, and 
received. their, yuſt::;Applaniſes,. Yet I 
am deceived, -it* our, Exgfiſh, has nor-in 
ſome kind--extelled” both'--the / Modern 


tt! os and 


'C rhiat & Know 
reign Weiters, tin- 


prog that I baveoften ends 
# fend! it appear (o little npon dry 


dibierss - a Subjett fo 


em; {> gm bx Pie = 

iculae) Comedy is of gene- 
45 and/ then repreſehts Diſpofitions, 
and Caftoms lefs common, yet they. are 
not leſs natural than thoſe that are more 
Men; for if Humour it 
'be forced, it loſes all the Grace, 
which hs been indoed the Fault of ſome 
_ Ports wolt Celebrated: in this 


It may ſeem a Defect i in the antient 
Stage, that the GharaQters introduced 
were {o few, and thoſeſo coinmon, as a 


Covetous Old Man, an Amorous Young, 
2 "any Wench, a Crafty Slave, aBrag- 
ging 
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Thus we come to have more 
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follows -his own,” atid' takes a 
perhaps a Pride t#&hew it. 


have more Humour beean 


On 


Mio aricty; amongſt ng; which ariſes fro 
our Clympt, and cn iGo ey 
rorally produces. We are not only more 
nolike. one another, 'than- any Nation-I 
know;but, we are moreunlike-qur ſelves 
t00,at eversl fimes,and owe tovour very 
Air, ſore il Qualitjes as well as many 

: We may allow. ſore-Diſtempers 


or to our, Glgmins: : _ 
I:h, Vigor and Length of Life have 
pa Viger 8 'Aſcribed to-itz for a- 
inong_.the Greek.apd. Romer Authors 
themſelves, weſhalbfigd the Britains ob- 
ſerved, to Livg thelppgeſt; and the /E- 


g9Þtians 


Particulass,-but-no\whereſo inGonerily 
they, may be -( what ibfajid:of Diſeaſes 
as Acute in vther Places, but with'wusp 
_are'-Epidemicat..  For- my wie 
Part; Sho have: Converſed mavh- witli 
Mendfother Nations, ind ſach aghaves 
been both-in great Imptoy ments'and: Ro 
; Þcaf' fay very itnpartiafly;zthat 
I have not? obſerved; among any/;'fo 
much true Genius as among<the'uc 
gliſs:z 'No where more 'Sharpnefs of Wit} 
more':Pleafantne(s .of Hamour', +1er@ 
Ranpe of Fancy; more Penetration” ob 
Thought or Depth of Refletionamong ' 
the better Sort : No where more Good- 
neſs of Nature and of Meaning,nor more 
Plainnefs of Senſe and of Life tham-a® 
mong the common Sortof Country Pea-' 
ple, nor more blunt Courage and Hone«- 
ty, than among our Sea-men, * 
Put with all this, our Country maſt 
be confe(t, to be what a great Foreign 
Phyſitian called it, The Region of Spleen, 
| which may ariſe a good deal from the 
great uncertainty. and” many {addayy, 
Changes 
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Gides, our 

en and 

or Anima 

had an i 

Cuſtoms, ind more Avarice, Am- 
bition, Dilz with the uſaal Con- 
quences of them ) than were before 
in our Co 


y happen - that there is no where 
more true Zeal in the many different 
Forms of Devotion, and yet no where 
more Kna nnder the $ and 
| are no where {ſo ma- 


fineſs and State-Imployments, greater 
Porers upon Books, nor Plodders after 
Wealth. And yet no where more A- 
bandoned Libertines,more Refined _ 

uriſts, 


» $0: ny Opinion Reno 
no Vein of thay fact: eithes;Amgicnt - 
Modern, wW hich, Excels | pry «an: 
ag 5.5 Hay And farthezeſt; 
t cannot but obſerve; the | Hqdour of 
our Country, that the goad- Qualities 
amongſt us, ſeem to be. Natacal;! and 
the ill ones more Accidental, and: fach 
as woald be eafily Changed by. the Ex- 
amples of Fm, and by the Preepts 
of Laws'; ſuch I mean as ſhould be De- 
figned to Form Manners,. to..Reftrain 
Exceſies, to Encourage ,to. Pre- 
vent Mens Expences beyond*«their-For- 
tanes,to Countenarice Virtue, and:Raiſe 
that True Eſteem due to Plain Senſe and 
Common Honeſty. Bar 
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ofthe Beſt and ch&Greaveſt Mertias well 
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and [Feremiab'i the Ho Mew: 
the beſt:/Poors boot es Han- 
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Laſtis wh hs extelted in Poe: 
br 6p FirſOwny ſo-great a Lover 
t to his Gaye and/Tnduſtrywe 


are id ( by ſomeAnthors to ove the 
Colle&tion and Prefervation vt thelovſe 
and: ſcattered: Pieces of Homer, in = 
Order wherein they-have fire a 

ed:: -: Alexwider . is reported - riei 

have Ttavdlled inbr Slept withourthoſs 
admir Plemsalivaps 1n hisCotnpi- 
ny.. Phalaris that was Incxdtable'td all 
other Enemies, Relented ai e Charms 
of Meſichori bis 'Male.. + ab the 
Rotem, ' the La Lnd:Or Ne 
ſed. the. (oft. —— —_— 
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Converſation of Terence,and was thought 
to:have a Part in'''the compoſition of 
his Comedies.' Coſar was an Excellent 
Poet as well as Orator, and Compoſed 
honey his' Voyage from Rome to 
»,; Relievi Tedious Difficul- 
of his March, with the Entertain- 
—_ of his Mule Avzuſtss was not 
only a Patron; but @ Friend and Com- 
of 'Virg# and Horate, and was 
imfelf, both an Admirer' of Poetry , 
and a pretender too, as faras his Genius 
would - reachi, or his buſy Scene allow: 
"Ex true, fince his Age, 'we have few 
fuch Examples of great Princes favour- 
ing-ar affecting Portry, and as few 4 og 
haps of reas Pogts'd ervins ' it. 
ther-'it be; That \rhe Gerechreſ of the 
o_ Vars Eh wy Noiſe of their = 
= Warg it away, or that 
chad unequal muxture of che Moderrt 
Languages would not bear it; Certairt 
it-is,-) hat theipreat Heighths and = 
. delbeney (both df! Poctry and | Muſick { 
fl with the (Rowan Letenins 5 and''Em 
pire'z and have” never fince 'recovered 
thoAdmiration and A—_— ces be- 
prom ans gr & = _ 
aremanloagſt its, Orhuy mult bs < 
wbvrhe boftgik and Sweetoſt, the wot! 
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General and molt Innocent Amuſements 
of common Time and;Life.' . They. {tilt 
ſnd Reon in ape at ” OG 
2nd the Cottages of. Shepherds. . They 
os ba Revive 2nd proggeryr go 
Im Qt poor of 10Je Laves,. and to: AK 
lay. or Diver the violent Paſſions: and 
Perturbations of. the :greateſt' and i:the 
buſlieft Men. And beth: theſe EffeRts 
are, of equal uſe to. Humane Life 
for the: Mind of Man's -like the Sea, 
which is -neither -agrecable-- to.. the 
Beholder , nor the Voyager, -io- a' Oalm 
qr. in a Storm, but is ſo to both; when 
2 lutle Agirared by gentle! Gales} and 
{o the, Mzad,, when; moved |by foftand 
caly Paſſions;;or AﬀeRtions, -- I know! 
very well, ;#hat maty who pretend-to 
be Wiſe, by , the Forms of being Grave, 
are apt to deſpiſe both Paetry and Mus 
lick, as Toys and; trifles. too light for 
he, Uſe or- Entertaintnent of ſerious 
Men. But, whiever find: themſelves 
wholly ioſepſlible,to theſe.Charms,wavlkt . 
think:;;do well, | to keep -their-ovwn 
Counſel, for fgar-of Reproaching their 
own: Temper,:and bripging:the Good- 
neſs of their Natures ,''3fi got-of:their: 
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ill Conſtitution, ſince ſome of the Pa-, 
thers went ſo far, as toefteem the Love 
of Muſick a ſign of Predeſtination, as 
a thing Divine, and Reſerved for the 
Felicities of Heaven it ſelf. While this 
World laſts, I doubt not, hut the Plea- 
ſure and Requeſt of theſe Two Enter- 
- tainments, will do ſo too, and ha 
thoſe that conteat themſelves with theſe 
or any other ſo Eaſy and ſo Innocent, 
and do not trouble the World or other 
Men, becauſe they cannot be quiet them- 
ſelves, though no body hurts them. 
When all is done, Humane Life is 
at the greateſt and the beſt, but like a 
froward Child, that muſt be Play'd 
with, and Humor a little, to keep it 
uiet, till it falls aſleep, and then the 
Care is over. | 
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